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i O U R Trafl of Edu- 
cation appear'd to me 
the moft rational of any 
I ever met with, and 
gave me much Satisfac- 
iion, as it difculTcd a Point, about 
A which 
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which I am not a Httle anxious, be- 
caufe the Good of my Son To much 
depends upon it: But, when X 
found, not only by the Book, but 
al lb by Information of my Brother, 
Dr. Martin^ that you had adually 
exemplified the Theory, in the 
Education of a Youth, fent to Tri- 
nity College ; I was impatient to re- 
move my Son under your Care, not- 
withftanding he was at the beft 
School in Englandy and had the 
Character of a good Proficient. 

I H A V E often lamented, from 
my own Experience, the tedious, 
prolix Method of Education in all 
our Schools, and heartily pity thofe 
poor Boys that undergo the long 
Drudgery of ten or fifteen Years, 
under the Tyranny of Pedagogues, 
who enforce their Precepts by rote, 
and with the utmoft Severity ; and 
• think they have done a great Work, 
when their Pupils have acquired a 

little 
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little Smattering of Greek and Lafin, 
while their Minds are left wholly un- 
cultivated with any ufeful Know- 
ledge. Few of thefe Men (I am 
ienfible) underftand the real Beauty 
of Stile, and yet fewer the Juftnefs 
of Sentiment in the Authors they 
teach; for which Reafon all their. 
Inftrudions are iniipid, if not bur- 
thenfome to their Scholars, infomuch, 
that many a bright Youth is either 
ftupified, or contrads fuch an A- 
verfion to Books, as can never be 
wiped off. For fear this fhould be 
the Cafe of my Son, I readily em- 
braced the firft Opportunity of or- 
dering him to be placed under the 
Care of a Gentleman, whole Hu- 
manity and Skill in Literature, mull' 
render all his Inftrudions delight- 
ful. Hence I conceive Hopes that 
you will complete his Education, 
not only as to Languages, but alfo 
in fuch Sciences as are taught at the 
Univcrfities, in a much ftiorter 

A 2 Time, 
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Time> and more perfed Degree than 
ufual : For I muft freely own, that 
the Methods pradifed at thefe fa- 
mous Seminaries, are not lefs de- 
fective, than thole taught at School^. 
For a Proof of this, I need only 
appeal to your own Obfervation, 
upon the Authors which are com- 
monly taught there, both in Phy- 
0cks, Metaphyficks, Logick, Moral 
and Natural Philofophy ; and how 
much precious Time is fpent in me- 
taphyseal and logical Jargon, which 
is of no Ufe at all in any Part of hu- 
man Life. Inftead or this, if no 
other Metaphyficks were taught be- 
£des Mr. Locke^ and no other Lo- 
gick, but what is neceflary to di- 
flinguifh between a true and a falfe 
Syllogifm, (which that excellent Au- 
thor has done, in the fhorteft and 
qleareft Manner imaginable) the Stu- 
dent might quickly proceed to Ma- 
thematical, and other fuch Enquiries, 
as might be of admirable tJfe in 

all 
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all Stations of Life. A Youth (ia 
my humble Opinion) thus educated, 
will make a much better Figure in 
polite Converfation, than a grar 
duate Mafter of Arts from either of 
our Univerfities. 

N 
t 

Your Method of teaching Uni- 
verial Hiftory, and Geography, is 
not only very ufeful, but a pleafing 
Relaxation from more elaborate Stu->> 
dies ; but, I fancy too clofe an Ap- 
plication to Maps, may over-burthen 
the Memory : For which Reafon, I 
think, a curfory View of . theni 
enough, and a more ftri^ Appli''- 
cation to the Ufe of the Globes more 
eligible, becauie it lays a good Foun-? 
dation for Aftronomy. After fome 
Proficiency in the Globes, I would 
humbly recommend a concife Lec- 
ture upon the Rudiments of Aftro- 
nomy, which may be fo well illu- 
ftrated, in one Hour, by a View of 
the Machine called the Orrery > as 

A3 to 
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to give a Youth, clearer Notions of 
the heavenly Bodies, and their Re- 
volutions, than can be learnt from 
Books in a whok Year. 

Your Obfcrvations on Elocution 
are very juft ; for, no doubt, a 
graceful Accent in the Delivery of 
£ne Sentiments in a pure Stile, is a 
fure Way to recommend the Speaker 
to his Audience ; but I don't re-r 
member that you have mentioned 
any thing of Adion or Gefture, 
which, (I am fure) you think a Qua- 
lification abfolutely neceffary to com- 
pleat a good Orator. Whether it is 
owing to an entire Negled of Pre- 
ceptors, in this Particular, or to a 
falfe Modefty in our Englijh Ora- 
tors, I cannot determine; but it is 
very amazing to fee an ingenious 
Man delivering the moft pathetick 
Arguments, in the fineft Stile, after 
fuch a cold and fpiritlefs Manner; 
Youths at the Univcrfity are, in- 
3 deed. 
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deed, obliged to declaim, but are 
never taught cither the Grace of 
Elocution or Gefture: For which 
Reafbn, you fee ibme (thofe that arc 
naturally bafhfiil) delivering their 
Orations like fpeaking Statues ; and 
others, {^iz. thofe of a bolder Tem- 
per) diiplaying ten thoufand thea- 
trical Grimaces. Both thefe Ex- 
treams may (I apprehend) be avoid- 
ed by skilful Tutors, and then Eng-^ 
land might juftly boaft of the fineft 
Orators, as well as of the mod cor- 
red Writers. 

Since I have been fpeaking (^ 
the Defeats in Education, give mc 
Leave to mention one more, which, 
above all others, is the moft to be 
lamented, becaufe moft fatal in its 
Confequences : I mean the general, ' 
fliameiul Negle£l of inculcating good 
Morals upon the Principles of Na- 
tural Religion. Thie Religion of 
our Country (mixed with a Urong 

A 4 Pre- 
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Prejudice to all other) is, indeed, 
taught after a magifterial Manner, ; 
but never recommended for its na- 
tural Beauty and Excellence ; for its 
Agreement with the Reafon of 
Things, and the Nature of Man ; 
and for its Efficacy in promoting the 
Good of the whole World, as well 
as of particular Societies. If Tutors 
would take due Pains in difplaying 
the natural Beauty and Profit of Vir- 
tue, and the Deformity of Vice, even 
with Regard to this Life, I am per- 
fuaded, that Wickednefs could not 
poffibly take fuch deep Root in the 
World, and particularly among Men 
of Letters. 

Pardon me. Sir, for offering 
my crude Sentiments to a Man of 
your fuperior Underftanding, and 
impute it to the Fondnefs of a Fa- 
ther, whofe greatefl: Ambition is to 
have his Son virtuoufly, as well as 
. . politply 
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.politely educated, and who will 
always Efteem your Regard for him 
in that Particular, a$ an high Obli- 
gation confer'd on, 



SIR, 



Tour obliged bumble Servafify 



Samuel Mardn. 



Pi S./ It will be a great Sjjtisfac- 
tion to ime to hear your Opinion of 
my Son's Capacity, his natural Tem- 
per, hi^ acquired Accomplifhments, 
and particularly the Progrels he 
has made fince his AdmifHon un- 
der .your Care. 

A s I have good Reafon to think 
yqu 4 Q^ntlemgn of Curiofity, I 
< i have 
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have fent you (by the Hands of Mr. 
ylamas) a. Bird, called by the Spa- 
niards a Pocefe, lately arrived from 
the Spanijb Indies, and is efteemed 
here a very great Rarity. If it lies 
in my Power to exprefs my Grati- 
tude any other Way, I hope you 
will lay your Commands upon 
me. 







mi^m^ 



T O 




T O T H E 



AUTHOR. 




SIR, 

2 S I am an entire Stran- 
ger to your Perfon, I 
ought not to give yoa 
a Trouble of this Sort 
without an Apology ; 
yet, though I am a Stranger to you, 
I am not ft> to fome Part of your 
Performances which you have oblig'd 
the World with, I mean your Gram- 
Hiar, and Compendious Way of teach' 
ing ancient and modern Languages ; 
the 
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tiie laft of which I have read thro* 
more than once, where you difcover 
(o much Learning, Candour, and 
Honefty, that I imagine Apologies 
to a Perfon of fuch a Turn, and fb 
muchDifcerning, needlefs.^ — So with- 
out farther Preface I fhall tell you 
the Occafion of my addreiEng you 
in this Manner.-^ — I am one of thbfe 
-who have l^een kept at a Latin 
School from about the Age of feven 
Years till near fifteen, in which 
Time I was made to fay by EJeart 
great Part of Lillys Grammar ^ with- 
out underftanding it ; to conftrue 
fome of Mfop\ Fables^ Erafmusy 
Ovicfs Metamorphofai and a very 
little of f^irgiiy without being long 
enough continu'd in either to be ac- 
quainted with the Stories, or evep to 
, make any great Progrefs in the Latin 
Tongue ; and the little I had acr- 
quir'd, thro'Difufe, I have almofl for^ 
got— 1 was fo pleas'd.with reading 

, over 
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over the Account you give me o£ 
your young Pupil, ancj the vaft Pro- 
grefs he made in fb many feveral 
Languages in fo (hort a Time, that, 
1 hope, it is not now too late to n^ake 
myielf a tolerable Mailer in die Latin 
and French Tongues : I have Leifure 
and a ftrong Inclination, which | 
flatter myfelf may, with your judici- 
ous Inftrudion, enable me to mailer 
cm.— I am fo much a Stranger to 
you as not to know whether you take 
upon you this Sort of Employ, or 
whether the Youth you taught was 
only in Friendihip to his particular 
Family ; however, be that as it will, 
I hope you will forgive the Trouble 
this gives you. — All I propofe is to 
beg your Diredion in what Manner. I 
am to begin, and what Books you 
wou*d recommend to me to read, 
which 1 prefyme may be done by my 
waiting of you at Times when you 
are moil at Leifure. — I have your 
Grammar^ and believe I can eailly 

make 
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make myfelf Mafter of the Conjuga-» 
tion of the Verbs, and Declenfion of 
tlie Nouns, with whatever elfc you 
think necefTary to have by Heart be- 
fore I begin to read any Authors. — If 
you'll pleafe to take upon you this 
Trouble, I fhall be very ready and 
willing to gratify you according to 
my Abilities ; but if your Time is 
too much taken up to admit of this, 
I (ball be greatly oblig'd if you'll 
jpleafe to dired me to any one in 
Town, who you think is able to an* 
fwer this End. — I hope I may have 
the Favour of a Line in anfwer to 
this, and {hall be glad if you'll let 
me know where, and at what Time 
I may wait on you, which will in a 
-Very particular Manner oblige, 

S I Ry 

Tour mofi humble Servant^ 

• • • • 

\ J. RUST. 
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Reverend Divine, who 
( is as defirous to do Service 
' to die next Generation, witK 
. regard to the Education' df 
I Youth, as he is zealous and' 
indefatigable in this, for th& 
Benefit of Ms Church and Country, did ear- 
"neftly prefs me fome Time ago, to draw up 
a Method for teaching the Learned Langua- 
ges j telling me, he was of Opinidn, that the 
'Greek and Latin might be learned as other 
"Langu^s arc, in a fhorter Tiihe, and to 
better Rupofe, if a right Method was ob-»' 
fervedj and that he 1^ heard of a Boy, 
now a Student in a famous Univeffity, 
(brought up by me) who in the Space of 
Aree Years, attain'd to a competent Skill in 
Hebrew^ Greek, and Latin, befides the fpeak- 
B ing 
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ing of French and Italian , very intelligiKly^ 
arui iinderfbn4ing Spanijh Authors. 

I ASSURED him thjit all this was Fad: ^ 
and that the faine Method^ affifted with 
good Natural Parts, Diligence, andDefire 
to learn, would always produce the fame 
EfFed: ; and that, without Whipping, Beat- 
ing, or the leaft Degree of fuch School- 
Difcipline and Severity, which make many 
hopeful Youths hate Learning, and turn 
Truants before they are capable of knowing 
what Learning is. 

I N Compliance with the Requeft of my 
worthy Friend, and with a View of doing 
fome Service to others, I have prefum'd to 
meddle with this important Subjedl, in 
-which both Prince and People, all Degrees 
and Orders of Mjsn, are fo nearly con-^ 
cern'd. The Profperity of Church and 
State depend very much upon the Expedi- 
tious, as well as Chriftian Education, we 
give our Children: For much Time and 
Expences migjit be faved thereby, andenv- 
ploy*d in making them Mailers of the En^ 
glijh Tongue, and other Studies ufeful m 
conumon Life ; fuch as Hiflory, joined with 
Chronology and Geography, fevefal Parts 
of the Matheipajticks, and fonue ingenious 
manly Exercifes, ufeful for the HealSi both 
of Body and Mind; and more efpeciallyy 
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in giving our Yoiith a jfiiller View into dl 
the Parts of die Chriftian Religion, by im- 
iprindng, • as much a$ poflibk, upon their 
Minds, a Setik of Divine Things. For as 
the Orammar-Schobls leave them^ fo the 
Univerfity finds them : Ahd *tis ,a Miracle 
if Metdpbyfkh^ .Moods and Figures ^ will 
ever influence their Morals, and make them 
tetter Men. Hence it comesi that our 
Reformed Church is too much obfcur'd and 
Uenddfh'd by the diforder'd Lives of both 
Priefts and People. 

Our Reformers V^'ere i^are^ that the 
Pulpits owe all theit Succefs or Difappoint- 
inents to thdfe Niirferies of Yduth ; and 
that it wds impoffible to clear the Church 
bf ProphanenefSj Superftition and Bigotry^ 
until the Schools were firft purg'd of Pe^ 
dantry ; by v^hieh I mean, a prepofterous 
Method of teaching ufelefs Learning, infpehi 
sfuturtse Oblivionis ; to be forgotten again -as 
foon as poffible. For a Boy that has been 
accuftom'd to learn without Book, hard 
Grammatical Termsj and Latin Rules, be- 
fore he linderftands what they mean, is al- 
ready difpos'd to have a venerable Refped: for 
all hard Words ; fuch as Materia prima y 
BaroccOy Bocardoy Purgatory, Tranfubftan- 
tiatidn, &c. and will ever after be minding 
Sounds, more than Senfe or Signification. 

B 2 JVIL^ 
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miLIAM LILLT, who hsidibxdicd 
in Rhodes^ and travcU'd into the Eaftern 
Countries, was, upon his Return home, 
UMide Matter of St. Paul's School, and drew 
up a fhort Introduiftion of Grammar in the 
Englijh Tongue, and a larger one in Latin ; 
which, by publick Authority, was intro- 
duc'd into Schools over all England. And 
though this fhort Introduftion, with the 
Help of a good Mafter, is fufficient to at-* 
tain the End proposed by the Author i yet 
Boys, by the Tyranny of Cuftom, are forced, 
even .to this Day, to learn Rules in his Latin 
Grammar, which, without doubt, were in-^ 
tended rather for Maflers than Scholars; 
who from thence might in their feveral 
Countries, frame Rules in their Vulgar 
Tongues for the Service , of their Difciples ; 
it being unreafonable that the Principles of 
an unknown Language (hould be taught in 
an unknown Tongue ; and that the Learner, 
fhould be fuppos'd to underftand what he 
is going to learn, becaufe he does not under- 
ftand it. 

I T is therefore to be wifh'd, that for the 
Ufe of Englijh Scholars, a fhort Grammar 
might be perfected in the Englijh Tongue, 
burthen'd as little as poffible with obfcure 
Terms of Art. I have often wonder 'd, 
that our Legiflature has not taken this into 

ferious 
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ferious Gonfideration : And I have had the 
Curiofity to run over the chief Heads of our 
Common Law, and Adls of Parliament | 
wherein I find many remarkable Expreffions 
of the Bounty of the Englijh Nation towards 
the better Support and Government of the 
Church, and the Encouragement of the Mi- 
nifters tfiereof ; but little or nothing for the 
Regulation of Schools, and Chriftian Edu- 
cation of Youth, and as little Encourage- 
ment foF School-Mafters, who, I think, in 
fome Senfe, may be faid to have the Care 
of Souls : Yet there is generally no Propor- 
tion in the Reward ; though Learning, Piety, 
Difcretion, and Diligence, are required in 
the one, as well as the other, yet the hard 
Condition of School-Mafters is much the 
fame as formerly in Romcy and defcrib'd in 
the feventh Satyr of Juvenal^ thus Englifli'd 
by Mr. Dryden : 

Fory to breed up the Son to common Senfe^ 
Is evermore the Father^ leaji Expence. 
And when they re dunn'd^ their FarentsfeU 

doniy theyy 
Without a Suit before tbe Tribuney pay. 

I R E M EM B E R to havc heard, that about 
thirty or forty Years ago, it was a Cuftom 
in the Duchy of Wirtenbergy that Proba- 
tioners or Students, who had gone through 
the feveral Branches of Qivinity, and pre-^ 

B 3 fented 
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fented themfelv^ fpr Preferment, were com* 
monly firft made School-Mafters in Town$ 
and Villages, which they durft not refufe : 
But if they fliew'd Capacity in th?rt Employ- 
rnent, they were fure of being advanc'd in 
the Church, 

There were two Advantages the Gor 
vernment reap'd from that Method. 

FIR S Ty People were not entrufted witl^ 
Places of great Confequence, till after they 
had made it appear, that they were able toj 
manage Pofts of lefler Truft, 

SE COKDL r. They rofe, as it were, 
from the loweft Degree^ to be better able 
afterwards to comni&nd their Inferiors, and 
acquired thereby a great deal of Experience y 
and the Employment of a School-Mafter^^ 
far from being defpicable, became honour- 
able 5 and young Scholars^ difcharg'd their 
Duty the better in thofe Iowa* Pofts, being 
encouraged by the Profpe<9: of Advance- 
ment : Whereas in other Countries, School- 
Mafter^ pommonly grow old in that Drud- 
gery, and fo negleft the Education of the 
Youth pommitted to their Charge^ 

Several of Queen Elizabeth's Minl- 
fters of State were very fenfiWe of a Defedl 
in the Educatipn of Youth y and Roger Af- 

cbam^ 
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cbam^ Efq;. PreceptxM- to Her Majefty in 
Crreek and Latiity was dcfired by the Tirea- 
furer Sir Hi chard Sackvilkj to draw up a 
Scheme for that Purpofe ; which was pub- 
Jiibid after his Death,* a.nd dedicated to Sir 
ff^illiam CeciU Principal Secretary of Statp. 
to the Qweii, 

This Book has fome veiy good Hints 
etr diat Subjcft, if made ufe ot in Schools, 
for writing a good Latin Stile : And die Re- 
verend Mr. Vptm did good Service to Lite^ 
rlttirc, in gcttmg it reprinted. The Author 
ill his Prerace has thefe remarkable Exprcf- 
fions. * Some Men/ friendly of Nature^ 
but 6f fmall Judgment in t-earning, do 
think I take too much Pains, and too 
much Time, in fcttifi^ forth thofe Chil^ 
drens Affairs : But thdc good Men were 
never brought up in Socrates'^ Schodlj 
who J&ith plainly. That no, Man goeth 
about a more godly P&rpofe, than he that 
is mindfiii of the gooa bringing up both 
of his own, and other Mens Children. 
Therefore J truft, good and wife Men will 
think well of this my doing | and of 
others that thinly otherwife, I will think 
my felf, they are fit Men to be pardoned 
fof their Folly, and pitied for their Ig-^ 
^ Ror^nce/ 

B 4 In 
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1^ the Reign of King Charles the Firft^^ 
a Reformation of the Schools was in good 
earnefl going about ; and jimos Comenius^ a 
Man born for fuch Purpofes, (as his many 
Labours of that Kind fufficiently prove) was 
fent for over in the Year Forty-one, to dir 
redt the Work : But the Troubles of thofe 
Times overthrew the Defign ; and we ftill 
lament the yet unremedied Evil, See his 
Life ]fi Bayles Didlionary. 

The famous Milton^ and the excellent 
yit. Lcckcy have written Treatifes on this 
Subjedt : And John Ckrk, Matter of the 
Publick Grammar-School at Hulh has like- 
wife lately written very accurately on the 
fame Theme, which he calls. An EJfay on 
the Education of Touth. 

Mr! SOLOMON LOWE^^ who now 
teaches a Boarding-School at Hammerfmith^ is 
likewife of] the Number of thofe, who are 
quite tired with the received Methods, and has 
lately publiih'd ^ fliprt Scheme of Grammar 
to very good Purpofe y and affures us in the 
Preface to this Work, That he has a Lad 
not yet eleven Yiears of Age, who, though 
nine Months before, he was a mere Stranger 
to the Sound of Mufa and AmOy now coni- 
flrues Livy and Virgil very prettily, and is 
fxj)ert in the Func^nientals of French and 

• ' . ^^ Italian* 
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Italian. This may feem Very incredible to 
Gentkmen, who have fpent feven or eight 
Years in Schools to learn the Latin Syntax 
by heart, and make miferable Latin Themes, . 
and worfe Verfes, before they fcarce have 
heard the naming of thofe noble Authors. 
But I afliire you, if we follow the Indica- 
tions of Reafon, and go from Point to Point/ 
in right, and not curv'd Lines, what this 
Gentleman advances, feems very pradicable, 
and as confiftent with his, as 'tis confiftent 
with the vulgarly received, and everlaftipg 
Method of learning Languages : Yet I dare 
fay, that he makes no Ufe of fhe Conftru- 
ing-Book to explain Propria qua Maribus 
after the ufual Manner : Dicas thou may 'ft 
call, propria proper Names, qua which, tri^ 
huuntur are attributed, Maribus to the Male- 
I^d, Mafiula Mafculine, &c. And yet 
this Conftruing-Book the Author publifhe^ 
to the World in the following pompous 
Manner : * I long fince, gentle Reader, fol- 

* lowing the Examples of divers Learned 
^ Men, Conftrued, and being thereunto im- 
f portun'd by many, publifh'd Lillys Rules 

* of the Gender of Nouns, the Preterper- 
^ fedt Tenfes, and Supines of Verbs, his 
f School-Precepts, commonly call'd ^i mi-^ 

* hi^ &c, Thomas Robinfon's Treatife of He- 

* teroclites, and the Latin Syntax ; which 
t I did, being upon long and fufficient Ex- 

* perience well affur'd, that a good Part of 

* * the 
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* tlie Mailer's daily Pains, and the Scholsr's 
fruitlefs Diligence being hereby rcmtJvcd, 
the one may, to the great Content of his 
Parents and Mailer, even by himfelf, with 
better Courage and greater Profit, learn 
his LeiTon in fer ihorter Time, and keep 
it more faithfully in Memory than he did 
before ; and the other may chearfuUy, and 
with more Comfort and greater Credit 
teach more neceiiary Things. 
* N. Br Profodia dnd Figura ate both 
conilrucd, and fold apart, 

/ 
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'Any one may fee, that if thefe or any 
other Rules had been in Englijhy the Lear-r 
ner, as *tis acknowledged in 3ie above written 
Preface, would make a greater Progrefs in 
his Studies. Why then muil he be plagued 
with Latin Rules, which can be of no Uie 
to hinii, till they are tranilated into Englijh ? 
And but of little Ufe then, becaufe di^uiied 
^d . blended with Latin Words ; as you 
may fee above in the explicatory Specimen of 
Propria quce Maribus* 

But I dare fay, the Latin Language car-r 
\itt with it the Fac^ of Terror and Diffi-r 

cultyj, 
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cuhy, for no Reafon more, than becaufe it 
IS the Price of Bloody and of a long and 
vexatious Slavery ; and yet this common 
gnd trifling Mediod of teaching it, which 
(one wopld almoft fwear) was defignedly 
palculated to torment Boys, and pick the 
Parents Pockets, is ftill look'd upon by moil 
Fathers as a Part of their Eftate to be en-? 
tail'd upon their Firft-born Son 5 and more 
fefpecially, if they themfelves have pafs'd the 
(Gantlet of ^ua genus and As in prafentiy 
and have learnt more Latin Rules without 
rfian within Book, and more by Heart than 
\>y Underilanding. 

Do bqt inention a ihortcr Method to 
fome of thefe Gentlemen, and they'll take 
it as a great Affront, refledking Difparage- 
ment on their Mafters, and on their own 
Parts J and will tell you very roughly, that 
there is no Way to the EafUIndieSy but by 
^ Cape of (rood Hope-j nor to the Know- 
ledge of Latin y but by a Latin Granmiar j 
for if you open ia Canal from the Mediter^ 
^anean to the Red-Sea^ youll drown the 
World ; and if you teach Boys in another 
Method, you'll prophane the Latin Tongue. 

B u T I will lay before thefe Gendemen 
the Account that Montaigny in his Effays, 
rives of the Method his Father took to teach 
^m the Latin Tongue. 

S M 
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^ I wouLB (fays he) firft be Mafter of 
my own Language, then of that of my 
, Neighbours with whom I had the moft to 
do. I muft needs confefs, that the Greek 
and Latin Tongats arc fine Ornaments in 
a Gentleman ; but they are purchafed at 
two high a Rate ; therefore I will fhew 
how they may be had much cheaper, and 
much fooner than ufually, by a Method 
try'd on myfelf : My Father having by all 
the Means and Induftry pofEble, fought 
among the wifeft Men of the Age, for a 
fhorter Method of teaching, than diat uni- 
verfally received in Schools ; being told 
that the tedious While which Youth fpend 
in learning of Languages, is one Reafon 
why we can never attain to that abfblute 
Perfection of Skill and Knowledge as the 
Greeks and Romans : The Expedient my 
Father found out was this; I being at 
Nurfe, and before 1 had the Ufe of my 
Tongue, was delivered to a Gennan, who 
could not fpeak a Word of French^ but 
was very re^dy and fkilful in the Latin. 
This Man whom my Father procur'd for 
that Ptirpofe, and to whom he allow'd a 
very confiderable Salary, had me conti- 
nually in his Arms, and was my only 
Overfeer. There were alfo two of his 
Countrymen appointed for his Afliftants, 
but much inferior to^ him in Learning, 

^ whofe 
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* whofe Bufinefs it was tb dttiend me, and 
now and then to play with me ; but all 
they fpoke was the Latin Tongue. AS 
for others of the Family, it was an invio- 
lable Rule with my Fadier, that neither 
himfelf, nor my Mother, nor Man, nof' 
Maid-Servant, were fufFered to fpeak one 
Word in my Company^ except fuch Latin 
Phraies as every one had learned to chat 
and prattle with me^ It were ftrange to 
tell how every one in the Family profited 
therein : My Father and Mother learn'd it, 
and die Houfliold-Servants who were near 
my Perfon, underftood it when fpokcn. 
In brief, we were all Latiniz'd, fo that 
the neighbouring Villages had their Share 
of it ; infbmuch, that at this Day, many 
Latin Names, both of Workmen and their 
Tools, arc yet in Ufe among them. And 
as for myfelf, I was above fix Years old^ 
and could underftand no more French than 
Arabick j and that without Art, Rule, or 
Grammar, I had gotten as pure a Latiit 
Stile as any Mafter could fpeak ^ and the 
rather, becaufe I could neither blend nor 
confound the fame with other Languages. 
If for an Eflfay they would give me a 
Theme, whereas the Fafhion in Colleges 
is to give it in French^ I had it in bad 
Latiny to reduce the fame into a clean Ro- 
man Stile. And Nicholas Grucchi, who 
hath written tie Comitiis Romanorumy WiU 

* liam 
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^ Uam Guerentig who hadi commented u^ 
^ on Arijiotle^ George Bucbanarii that fe^ 
^ moiis Scotch Poet, and iUciri^ Anthony 
^ Muretf whom both France and j&ifi^ ac- 
^ knowledge to be the beft Orator, (aH 
^ which have been my familiar Tutors) have 
^ often told me, thdt in mine Infancy I had 
^ the Latin Tpngiie fo ready add fo perfcd)^ 
^ that themfelves i^'d to take me in hand : 
^ And Buchanan^ whoni fafterwards i few 
* attending the Msdrfhal BriJfaCi told me he 
^ was about to write a Treatife of the In- 
^ ftitution of Youth, and that he took the 
^ Model and Pattern from mine/ 

Abbot tlalcavt\ a learned Man in France^ 
tod Library-Keeper to Lewis the Fourteenthj 
was taught by the fame Method, and was 
well fkiird in nine Languages when but thir- 
teen Years of Age; 

I FIND that dur Countryman Mr. Cdwley; 
Who learned nothing while a Boy that he 
pecded to fbrget when he came to be a Man^ 
could never be brought to retain the ordinary 
Rules of Grammar ; but conversed with the 
Books tliemfelves whence thofe Rules were 
drawn ; and that (no doubt) was the better 
Way. He afterwards found this Benefit by 
it, that having got the Greek tod Latin Lan- 
guages as he had done his own, not by 

Precept,^ 
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J^eceptj, but Ufe, he pnuftifed them, not as 
a Scholar, but as a Native. 

Here follow the Words of Cowky him-* 
^If: 

Anp becaufeit is deplorable to confider 
the Lbfs which Children make of their 
Time at mpft Schools, .employing (or ra- 
ther <sai|ing away) lix or feven Years in the 
learning of Words only, and that too very 
imperfefliy : 

A Method fhould be here cftablifh'd 
for the infufing Knowledge and Language 
3t the fwiie Time into them ; and that this 
may be their Apprenticeftiip in natural Phi- 
loibphy. This we conceive may be done, 
by breeding them up in Authors, or Pieces 
of Authors, who treat of fome Parts of Na- 
ture, and who may be underftood with as 
much Eafe and Pl^ure as thofe which are 
conunonly taught -, fuch are mj^afin, VarrOy 
C^tOy Columellay Pliny ^ Part of Qlfus and of 
^enecCy Cicero de Divinatione^ de Natur4 
J)€orum^ and feveral fcatter'd Pieces, FirgiPs 
Georgicksj GrotiuSy Manilius: And,- becaufe, 
the Truth is, we want good Poets, (I mean 
we have but few) who nave purpofely treat- 
ed of fplid and learned, tnat is, natural 
Matters (the moft part indulging to the 
We^knefs qI the World, and feeding it 

cither 
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' cither with the Follies of Love, or with tHc 
Fable of Gods and Heroes) we conceive 
that one Book ought to be compiled of all 
the fcattei-'d little Parcels among the ancient 
Poets> that may ferve for the Advancemeiit 
of Natural Science, and which would make 
no finall, or unufefill,' or unpleai&nt Volume. 
To this we would have added the Morals 
iind Rhetoricks of Cicero , ahd the Inftitu- 
tions of S^t^intitian : And for the Cdine- 
dians, from whom alriioft dll the neceflary 
Part of common Difcourfe, and all the moft 
intimate Proprieties of the Language arc 
draWn, we conceive the Boys may be made 
Mailers of them, as a part of their Recrea- 
tion, and not of their Tafk, if once a Month, 
or at leaft, once in two, they adt one tif 
^erence% Cbmedies, and afterwafds (the 
inoft advanced) fome of Ptautuis : And this 
is, for many Reafons, one of the beft Ex- 
erciles that can be enjoined, and moft inno- 
cent Pleafures they can be allowed. As for 
the Greek Authors, they may ftudy iVi- 
candery Oppianus^ (whom Scaliger does not 
doubt to prfefer ibpve Homer himfelf, and 
place next to his adored FirgilJ Arifiotles\ 
Hiftory of Animals, and other Parts ; ^heo^ 
phrajhcs and Diofcorides of Plants, and a 
Cblle<5lion made out of feveral both Poets 
and other Grecian Writers* For the Morals 
and Rhetprick, Arifiotle may fuffice, or Her- 
nwgenes and Longinm be added for the latter : 

With 
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With the Hiftory of Animals, they fhould 
be fhewed Anatomy as a Divertifement, and 
made to know the Figures and Natures of 
thofe Creatures which are not common a- 
mong us, difabufing them at th fame Time 
of thofe EiTofs which are un!verfally ad- 
mitted concerning many. 

The fame Method fhould be ufed to 
make them acquainted with all Plants : And 
to this muft be added a litde of the ancient 
and modern Geography/ the Underftanding 
of the Globes, and the Principles of Geo- 
metry and Aftronomy. 

They Jhould likewife ufe to declaim in 
Latin and Englijhy as the Romans did in 
Greek and Ldtin ; and in all this Travel be 
rather led on by Familiarity, Encouragement 
and Emulation, than driven by Severity', 
Punlfhment and Terror. 

Upon Feftivals and Play-times, they 
fhould exercife themfelves in the Fields, by 
Riding, Leaping, Fencing, Muflering, and 
training after the Manner of Soldiers, £s?r. 
and to prevent all Danger, and all Diforder, 
there fhould be always two of the Head- ' 
Scholars with them, to be as WitnefTes and 
Directors of their Adtions. In foul Weather, 
it would not be amifs for them to learn to 
dance, that^ is, to learn jufl fo much (for 

C aU 
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all beyond is fupcrfluous, if not worfe) afr 
may give them a graceftd Comportment of 
their Bodies. 

ffhus far Mr. Cowley> in his Propojkim 
for the Advancement of Natural Pbilojb^ 
phy, p, 45, 46, Gfr. 

It Vvill be objedted, that thefe Mediods 
are impraiSHcable, in Schools where there 
are Threefcore or an Hundred Boys, and 
ought to be ufed only by private Tutors, 
who have the Care of only one or few 
Pupils. 

B u T if they had been ferioafly, and ui 
good earneft, introduc'd into Schools, and 
the Experience of many had fhewn it to 
be vain and frivolous (as it daily doth the 
eftablifli'd one,) I would allow it to be a 
good Objedkion : But till fuch a Trial is 
made, the Objeftion itfelf is null, and de- 
fcrves no Anfwer. 

I s H A L i^ infert here another Example of 
a Boy in Paris^ who learn'd to fpeak Latin 
by Ufe alone, and could exprefs himfelf pro- 
perly on any Subjedl, fuitable to his tender 
Age, when but four Years old : And my 
Author affures us, that the Child did n<< 
only fpeak properly, but correded thofe 
who^made Ufe of barbarous and uncouth 

Expref- 
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jfexpreilionsi E, gr. One afk'd himi XJbi 
ibis a prandio ? The young Scholar told himi 
he fliould have iaidj quo Ibis ? And another 
having faid, Cdnfcendere in equo, the little 
Man told hirti, he flioilld hive faid Equunt 
Confcendere. A third Perfon having made 
Ufe of the Word jigafo foe an Hoftlcr, he 
told him iriKricdiateiy, that Equifo vrzs the 
propet Word, 

The Author flievrs very evidently thd 
Antiquity, the Eaiinefs and Advantage of 
this Mediod i and how, if proper Mafters 
were imploy'd for that Purpofe^ it nlight 
take place in publick Schools y and ingeni-i 
oufly anfwers all Objections fuggefted to the 
Contrary. 

This Bdok has been tranflated into £«- 
\UJhj and printed in Londoriy 1 669, for the 
Jake of thofe, whofe large Fortunes will 
permit them, if they pleafe, to make ufe of 
this Method ; which certainly is the belt, 
both for forming the Manners, and regulat- 
ing the Studies of Children of Quality, if 
able and fober Men can be found to put it 
in Execution, See Examen de la maniere 
d*Enfeigner le Latin aux Enfans par le feul 
tifage^ a Paris cbez Jean Baptijie Corgniori 
1668. But be it as it will, ror I will not 
liifift upon it at this Time ; but in Compli- 
ance with the Humour of the Times, (for 

C 2 it 
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it is in vain to fwim . st^nA the Tide) I 
ftiall prefent you with a Tranflation of the 
Method of Education of Youth, which the 
learned TANA^IL FABER made 
ufe of in teaching one of his. Sons, and the 
famous Madam ^^C'/£i?, his Daughter, 
■ lately deceas'd j that being warranted by fuch 
Precedents, I may the more freely venture 
to account for the Method I foUow'd in 
teaching the Youth, which gave Occafion 
for this Undertaking: For I have no Au- 
thority to purchafe Belief in the World > 
and had I placed my Method in the Front 
of this Treatife, I (hould have been more 
obnoxious to the Cenfure of Grammarians ; 
■which I am very defirous, and hope by this 
Courfe, in a great Meafure to avoid. 
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THEFAMOUS 

tANAiiyiL FABER'% 

METHOD 

OF TEACHING THE ■ 

Learned Languages, 

XJoB? oa? o/" F R E N c H, Written by himjelf. 



E I N G refolv'd to deliver 

here an eafy Method for 

teaching YouUi the hatin and 

Greek Tongues, I do affure 

my Reader, I fiiall not enr 

„^_^^_____ tertain him with mere fpecu- 

lative bchemss, and fine Ideas of Education, 

a§ many others have done before me j but 
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fhall content myfelf.with writing a plaiq 
and faithful Hiftory of the Method I ob- 
jferv^d in the iriftrufting one of my Sons. 
What follows, . was drawn up at the Re- 
quelib of a Perfon of Quality, who defir'd 
to knoyiT what Courfe I took to teach my 
Child, fo much talked of among the Learned 
pf this City : To whom I return d the fpU 
lowing Anlwer. 

My Son, whom you mentioned, was 
fourteen Years of Age when he died. I de- 
iign'd to make him a Scholar, that in Time 
lie might be capable of fome honourable 
Employment in a Foreign Nation ; yet, I 
afliireyou, Sir, I ftudioufly avoided making 
any Mention to him of Greek and Latin^ till 
lie was near ten Years old. I thought it fuf- 
ficient to teach him to read well, and to 
write a legible Hand. 

The Boy being now in his tenth Year, 
I thought it high Tinie to enter him in the 
tiatin TohgUe,' though myfelf was near 
twelve Years of Age before I began to de- 
cline Mufa ; but I hop'd, that under my 
Care, he might begin two Years fboner, and 
f)e a better Scholar at Fifteen, 'than I was in 
my fixteenth Year. 'In a Worjd, I pro- 
ceeded in fuch a Manner, that before his 
Death (w^hich happened towards the End 6f 
his fourteenth Year) he had twice read over 
' 2 . the 
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the Biads of Horner^ from the Beginning tp 
the End ; and would give an exadt Account 
of every Word, as well as any Greek Pra- 
feflbr. He had likewife read FirgiPs Mneids, 
jTerence, PbaBrus^ Ovid's Met amor phofesy Sa^ 
iuji^ the firft Comedy of PlautuSy the firft 
fmd fecond of Arijiopbanesy and the three 
firft Books of Livy^ befides other fmaller 
Authors, which are neceffary to be learned 
for the better Underftanding thefe already 
mentioned, and which, without doubt, are 
the moft beautiful Pieces of the Greek and 
Latin Tongue ; fuch as EutropiuSy Aurelita 
ViSlory Jtcjiiny Mfop\ Fables, and the five 
Hiftorical Books of the New TeftamcnL 
I had almoft forgot to tell you, th« when 
he was going into his thirteenth Year, X 
made him learn the Hebrew Verbs by hearty 
of one of my Friends, in Hopes to make 
that Language ferviceable in the finding out 
the Original of very many Greek Words now 
loft. 

Now, I may a{k any wife Man, What 
might not the World exped from this Youth, 
had he liv'd to be twenty Years of Age ? 
But let us return from Digreffions: The 
fame Day I began to teach him Latiriy I in- 
ftrufted him likewife in the Greek Alphabet, 
which imploy'd us about five Days j be-» 
caufe the joining of the Letters makes the 
Qreek Reading pretty difficult to Childrefi 

C 4 ^t 
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at the Beginning; and therefore I made Ufe 
of Robert Stephens's Alphabet, which is large 
and very fair s out of which he writ a Page 
every Day- 

When he was once able to read that 
Language very well, I thought it was 
enough for that Time, taking care only to 
make him repeat once a Week all that he 
had learn'd. 

# 

A s touching the Latin Tongue, this has 
been my Method : I writ him out a great 
Number of Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, Pre- 
pofitions, and a great many Adverbs, with 
their refpedlive Significations ; and 111 let 
you know prefently with what View I did 
it. I made Ufe of very large Paper; neatly 
bound in a ^larfo Book, for this Purpofe : 
For I am of Opinion, that the Imagination 
and Memory of Children are very much re- 
lieved, when the Schemes of Declenfions, 
and Conjugations ^re written or printed on 
large Paper, and with great and fair Cha- 
radterc : For I can fay fo much by my own 
Experience, that I could never abide to 
read any Greek or Latin Authors, but the 
Editions of Plantin or Robert Stephens ; and 
when I read Firgil or Horace j I can learn 
an hundred Verfes out of a Book in an 
Edition of the Louvre^ fooner than fixty, 
in the fame Space, out of any other Edi- 

tion^ 
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tion. And this I know to be true by daily 
Eperience. 

B :e F o R E I undertook to teach him the 
Decienfions of Nouns, I explained to him, 
in a plain familiar H^ay^ what is meant by 
tha Terms, Genders, Cafe, Number, and 
Decienfions : And that I might be fure that 
he underftood what I faid, I made him 
repeat Word for Word, my aforefaid Ex- 
plications, I took the fame Courfe with- 
the Pronouns ^d Verbs : And, I remem- 
ber, I told him, that whoever would be at 
the Pains to be a perfect Mafter of the iirft 
Conjugation, would in five Days Time over- 
come all the reft. And this was very fer- 
viceable to us, the Event verifying the 
Conjedture. And forafmuch as Nouns are 
in 'their Decienfions, fpecifically different 
from the Verbs, therefore Children are apt 
to forget the one whilft they are learning 
the .odier. But to prevent this Inconve- 
nience, the Learner fliould repeat the 
Npuns, both at his going to Bed, and at his 
rifing up. 

B u T the Verb, of all the declinable Parts 
of Speech, being much the more difficult 
and intricate, the Scholar muft not be fuf- 
fered to go any further, till he can aniwer 
very readily to all thefe, or the like Qucf- 
tionsi In what Moody andT^mfe^ and P erf on ^ 

is 
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is Audire ? and. What is that in French ? 
TV// me the French of Audire, and in what 
Mood and Tenfe it is ? And, is it not found 
in two different Places ? And when the Boy 
can anfwer readily to all fuch Queftions, 
he is in a fair Way, if under the Condud: of 
a difcreet Mailer, to make a coniiderable 
Progrcfs in a very fhort Time. . 

B Y this Time, it being a Month fince 
we began with Mufa^ I thought it necefiary 
to lay before him this Latin Sentence, or 
any of the like Nature, Nettie enim datum 
efi cuilibet homini imperare cupiditatibus fuis^^ 
& virtutum ChriJHanarum exempla conjianter 
fequi. I dare fay, the Boy will anfwer to all 
the Qjieftions proposed in that Sentence, if 
well verfed in the foregoing LefTons : For 
he will tell you, that datum eft is the third 
Perfon of tne Preterperfed: Tenfe, and that 
cuilibet is. the Dative Cafe of the Pronoun 
compofit quilibet 3 that homini is the Dative 
of the third Declenfion j that imperare is 
the Infinitive of the firft Conjugation ; and 
as for the Word exempla^ he will tell you 
(as he has yet no Knowledge of the Syn-^ 
taxis) that 'tis either the Nominative, Vo- 
cative, or Ablative of the firft Declenfion : 
But, you'll fay, he is miftakea^ then he 
>vill tell you it muft be either the Nomina* 
tive, Accufative, or Vocative of the Plural 

of ^e Neuter Gender 3 and thus of the reft 
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pf the Words in this Sentence : The only 
difficult Word is fequi ; and yet if he re* 
members the Verb loqut^ which ^as given 
^ a Model of a Verb Deponent, he can tell 
you, that 'tis the infinitive Mood : And 
therefore if we v^ould proceed regularly, 
there fhould be a tripple Scheme for every 
Conjugation ; one for the Active Verb, as 
Amo ; one for the Paffive, as Amor ; and 
one for fuch Verbs as have the Paffive Ter-^ 
mination, but the Signification Adtive, as 
Contemphr ; which, if neglefted, the Child 
yviXi be eternally diftrafted between the PaC- 
five Termination on the one Hand, and the 
Signification Aftive on the other. Some 
will lay, that this muft be a ftrange Me- 
thod. To this I anfwer, that it matters 
not, whether 'tis a ftrange or common one, 
if fo'bc, it is i^i reality very fhort and ufe- 
iRiI: And Experience teaches, that by one 
Week's Excrcife of this Kind, you will gain 
fcur whole Months. Another will tell me, 
that the iphild being ignorant of the Signi-^ 
fication of the Words, he will be groping 
in the Dark, not knowing which Way to 
take : I anfwer once more, that Experience 
has pofitively declared in Favour of this 
Method; befides, no more is required at* 
prefent, than to know the different End* 
ings bf Nouns and Verbs ; and dl thefc 
Things are diftinftly taught in the Declen- 
fions and Conjugations, if the Mafter has 

done 
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done his Duty in this Point. But it will 
not be improper to iiluftrate this Matter 
by another Experiment which I made fome' 
Time ago, when I taught fome Children 
the Rudiments of the Greek Tongue, who 
could tell me what Part of Speech, and 
what Cafe, Number, Mood, Tenfe or Per- 
fon, any Word was, though they could not 
tell what the Word meant in French. The 
lame holds true, in the learning of jH^- 
brew^ Italian^ Spanijh^ or any other Lan- 
guage. In a Word, Tam of Opinion, that 
there are but very few Mailers, who take 
the ,true Way to teach the Rudiments of 
Languages, and therefore *tis no Wonder 
that they differ from nie in this Point. 

Fearing in the mean Time, left the 
Child might not relilh this Sort of Exer- 
cife, by too long Continuance in it, (which 
happens but too often) I diverted him a 
whole Week with reading the Hiftory of 
the Heathen Gods. I explained to him 
the Life of Ccelus^ Saturriy 'Jupiter ^ Nep^ 
tune^ Pluto y not forgetting oi^ SilenuSy the 
Fairies, Harpies, and the Gorgons. I af- 
fure you, the Boy was fo well pleafed with 
the fabulous Theology of the Heathens j 
that though the Lejflbn continued for four 
Hours running, yet he feem'd defirous t6 
have it drawn out to a greater Length. I 
made him repeat every Morning what He 

had 
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had read the Day before, and found he re- 
tained it very well : But the Defcription I 
gave him of thefe Gods and Goddeiles, 
was mix'd with fcnnething ferious, and 
fomething very ^ ridiculoufly extravagant ; 
which mightily pleafed the Boy for the 
. Time, and made fo deep an Impreflion on 
his Memory, that when we came to read 
over Ovid's Metamorphofes ; Homer's Iliads ; 
arid the iEneids of Virgil y I found he had 
not forgot the Family of Saturn for many 
Generations 5 but we are not yet fo far ad- 
vanced in our Studies. When I found my 
Scholar anfwered readily to any Queftions 
propofed upon any of the Conjugations, I 
took VoJJiits'^ Grammar, printed on the large 
Paper, to teach him to find out the Su- 
pines, and Preterperfed: Tenfes of Verbs^. 
This Exercife imploy'd us a whole Month : 
For I taught him at the fame Time, what 
Cafe thofe Verbs required after them, when 
ufed in the hatin Tongue j and by this Way 
of proceeding, he learn'd the moft difficult 
Part of the Syntax before he was aware, 
which otherwife is wont to give a great 
.deal of Trouble to Beginners. 

' I ALWAYS examined him before he 
went to Bed, in what he had learnt that 
Day ; for I take this, to be the beft Means 
-to retain the fugitive Ideas ^ and to ftreng- 
then the Memory, without which, all the 

ftudy- 
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fhidying and reading is but to draw Watel? 
with a Sieve* 

I MUST, befidcs, make this Remark by 
the, By, that Comjnendation and Praifes 
have a mighty Influence on the Minds of 
Children, and make them run on chear-^ 
fidly in the rougheft Paths of Gramma- 
tical Difficulties : And no Wonder ^ for 
Dogs, HorfeSj and Elephants, will fcrvc ua 
inore willingly when cjiap'd and encouraged 
with fair Words* 

Tilus we finifh'd the Latin Granitmr; 
and as to the pra<llical Part thereof, upon 
which, indeed, all depends, I c^eHilly a-» 
voided the common Method of putting my 
Boy to makei Exercifcs of any Sort : For 
after all the Stir we make about the Latin 
Tongue, 'tis no more than any other Lan^ 
guage : And I am well perfuaded, that no 
Man in his Senfes did ever begin to teach 
his Scholars the Hebrew^ Arabic or Spamjb^ 
with making of Exercifes : And whoevw 
doubts what I here advance^ is an utter 
Stranger to the Ufe of Reafon : But if 
any one will yet perfift obftinately, and a£k 
a Reafon for what I fay, I ftiall only de-^ 
fire fuch Perfons to take a little Time to 
confider the Nature of their own Queftion* 
But, that I may fet this in a (jlear Lights 
pray, 5/r, do but confider, that thore are 

but 
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but three Degrees in any Languages j th* 
firft, is to undcrftand ; the fecond, to ex- 
prefs the Sentiments of our Minds intel-* 
l^ibiy to others ; and the third, to write 
it elegantly. And this is certainly the Or- 
der of Nature ; and Nature and Reafoa 
are with me in this Cafe fynonymous 
Terras, fignifying the fame Thing ; and 
whofi)ever, by juft Confequence, leaves 
this Method, bids adieu to Reaibn 1 be- 
caufe he negledts the true Didiates of Na- 
ture. Children have not yet any Stock of 
Experience, and Ideas of Things, which 
Materials are certainly neceflary to ereft a 
Building : For jirchimedesy with all his En- 
gines, and Skill in the Mathematicks, could 
not fliew it without Stone and Timber. 
But let an cafy Book, Hiftorical or Fabu- 
lous, be put into a Boy's Hand, and give 
hkn a literal Interpretation of four or five 
Ubes at firft \ which exercifed continually 
for the Space of three Weeks, with a daUy 
Rtpetkibn, you may then venture to gfvc 
fifteen Lines : And if this is continued in 
Proportion for three Months longer^ the 
Learaer will make a greater Progrefs than is 
ufually made in two Years, according to the 
received Method of Schools. 

The Fables of Pbtjedrus being too <iif* 
ficult for a Beginner, I pitched upon two 
or three hiftorical Chapters of St. John's 

Gofpel 
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Gofpel in the vulgar Vcrfion, the Stilc 
whereof is Very fimple, and therefore very 
fit and convenient for my Purpofe. * Be- 
fides, my Child was no Stranger to what 
was' there treated of : For he had read the . 
four Evangelifts in French. We read but 
a little at firft, but with a great dad of 
Care ; and repeated it exaftly every Night 
and Morning following ; and very of^n, ' 
when he repeated a new Leflbn, I made 
him begin with the laft foregoing ; and for 
a Fortnight's Time we read two Pages a 
Day in a fmall Duodecimo^ and fo focm fi- 
nifh'd our three Chapters. 

In the next Place, I gave him an In-^ 
fight into the old Maps, which was highly 
neccflary for the Underftanding hifloricd 
Books, which I defigned immediately to 
put into his Hands : For nothing contri- 
butes more to the retaining hiftorical Events 
in the Memory, than the Knowledge of the 
Places, and Scenes of the great Actions 
done in them : I therefore fhew'd him the 
three principal Piarts of the World, and 
their refpedtive Situations : I taught him the 
four Cardinal Points, mz. the North, Soum, 
Eaft and Weft ; and the Latin Names . of 
eight Winds, which was of fignal Service to 
tis in the Progrefs of our Studies. 
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I shew'd hinit moreover, the Situation 
of Europe, , making no mention of Cities, 
Riva^ Qr Mountains; judgmg it enough at 
firft to tell him what a C^pe, a Gulph, a 
Promontory, the Streights, and other Words 
of this Nature did mean. 

In the next Place, 1 fhew'd him the 
Divifions of Europe, as they Hand in the 
old Maps : For Example, I fhew'd him 
where Spain, Gaul, Germany, Italy, and i7- 
lyricum were upon the Map ; I made him 
mark out the refpedtive Situations of thoie 
Countries with his Pencil, as well as he 
could; and being mightUy pleafed with 
this fort of Exercife, he acquitted himfelf 
pretty well. 

Having made him fo far acquainted 
with Europe^ as I thought if ncceflary for 
that Time, we took the Map of j4fia, ob- 
ferving the fame Method as before ; ac- 
quaintipg him with the Names of great 
Nations and Cities, as the Arabians, Sy^ 
rians, Armenians, Medes, Hyrcanians, and 
Perjans ; Africa, Utica, Carthage, and fome 
other principal Places. Having made him 
thoroughly acquainted with thefe general 
Sketches of antient Geography, we begao 
to read Euiropius's Hiftory, paJfling by fome 
Paffages in thjS Book for the prefcnt, as 

P bebg 
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being too difficult for him at that Time : 
But care was taken at our fecond reading 
of that Author, to explain thoroughly what 
we had before ftudioufly omitted. 'Twas 
now that my young Difciple pleas'd him- 
fcif more than ever with his Studies j and 
his conftantly repeating, Night and Morn- 
ing, his former LeiTons, made them eafy to 
him, and very diverting to myfelf. 

While we were bufy with Eutropius^ 
I ihew'd him the antient Maps of Itafyy 
Greece y and Sicily ^ and the Map of ^ufcany 
by Orfeliusy and the whole Courfe of mt 
Mediterranean Seas, from Egypt to the 
Euxiney and thence to the Str eights of G/- 
hr^akar. And *tis certainly an unpardon- 
able Breach ojf good Order, not to acquaint 
Children very early with thefe Things : 
3For nothing can be more agreeable to an 
ingenious Lad, nor more ufeful for the 
Undcrftanding of Profe and Verfe, as wc 
found it afterwards, when we came! to 
other Authors j becaufe the Boy had quite 
another Opinion of himfelf than he had 
before ; and his following Leffons, Geo- 
graphically fcafon'd, were more accep- 
table to his Tafte ; and no Wonder, feeing 
his Imagination was mightily affiftcd by the 
Help of good Maps. 
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As foon as we had finifh'd EutropiuSy I 
put him to read Aurelius Fi£for's Hiftory 
of famous Men (iie Firis illujiribus^) This 
finall Treatiie has the fame Hiftory as Eu^ 
trofHus; but being writ in a more elegant 
Sdle^ it is ibmething more difficult for a 
Child's Capacity ; but the Matter being the 
^une, he went through it very chearfully 
in a very little Time, and made ufe of our 
Maps all along, as we did in Eutropius : 
But judging the Chapter of the Original 
of tfce RxmanSj (de Origine Gentis Romana) 
to be too difficult for a Beginner, I pafs'd 
it by, and began with Procas^ King of ^- 
bania. ViSior is a proper Author to begin 
with ; but 'tis necefTary that the Teacher 
be well vers'd in the Chronological Part of 
the Roman Hiflory, from the building of 
Rome J to the Death of Augujius Cafar^ 
that he may propofe proper Queflions to 
his Pupil. As for Example, JFben did Juch 
a Perjon live ? or. When was fuch a Battle 
fwgbt ? and other QuefHons of the fame 
Nature. Which are eafily anfwcrM, if the 
lieamer has but diligently perufed the little 
Htfiory of Eutropius. 'Tis an Obfervation 
of Scaliger, and a very jufl one too, that 
tfab litde Roman Hiilorians are more exaft 
in the Hiflpry of the Republick of Rome^ 
than the larger Volumes : But we mufl 
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not extend this to the Hiftory of the i2fl- 
man Empire. 

I N the next Place we undertook Ju/linf 
which, with its great Variety of furprizing 
Events, did divert the Bc^ exceedingly. 
We read every Day three Leaves of Elze^ 
vir's Edition, pafling by fome difficult 
Paflagcs, , as that wherein the Antiquity 
of the Scythians and Egyptians is difcufs'd, 
the Defcription of Sicifyy and the tedious 
Harangue of MEtbridates ; but we went 
through all thefe Faffages at our fecond 
reading of this Author, aflifted with our 
Maps, as ufual, which, by this Time, were 
become very familiar to hun. 

I judg'd it now Time to begin the 
Greek ; for the third Reading of Jujiin 
was no longer Study and Lat)our, but ra- 
ther Delight and Pleafure to him. I there- 
fore drew up for the Greeks fuch another 
Grammar as I had done before for the La- 
ttn^ .viz. the bare Schemes of Nouns and 
Verbs, adding thereto the inclinable Words 
which are moft in common Ufe ; efpecially 
thofe denoting Numbers, zs one, twOj three ^ 
&c. for thofe Things fhould be always 
taught a Child at his lirft Entrance upon 
Greek, Latin, or any other Language ; be- 
caufe there is hardly any irttire Sentence in 
any Tongue, but fome of thefe Particles 

aro 
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are made ufe of j and therefore a pcrfe<fl 
Knowledge of them contributes very much ' 
to the fpeedy and .perfeiS Underftanding of 
any Language whatfoever, efpecially the 
Greeks whofe Beauty chiefly confifts in the 
true Underftanding and right placing of thefe 
Particles. Befides, if the Adverbs and 
Numbers are not committed to Memory at 
firft, youll be always obliged to have re- 
courfc to your Dictionary ; becaufe thefe 
little Words occur every Moment, and, con- 
fcquently, will be a great Lofs of Time. 
I took care likewife to draw a litde Scheme 
of the Prepofitions, with their moft ufefiil 
Significations, and the Cafes govern'd by 
them refpeftively. The reft is to be learned 
by Obfervation and daily Practice ; which, 
if diligently minded, and the nature of £/- 
lipjis^ or . Abbreviation (frequently made ufe 
of in all Languages, and efpecially in the 
Latin) being well underftood, you'll foon 
mafter the Syntax, whether Greek or Latiriy 
the moft difficult Part thereof depending 
upon the Particles, commonly called Pre-, 
pofitions y which often gives contrary Signi- 
fications to Verbs, and very often to be 
underftood, arid are not exprefs'd, for Bre-» 
vity's fake. 

Having taken the fame Care^^ and the 
fame Method to make him thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Declenfions of Greek 
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Nouns and Verbs, as I had done before in 
the Latin, except only where the diflferent 
Genius of this Language required a dif^ 
fcrent Method of proceeding j I gaVe him 
a Greek Book, in which he did not under-^ 
ftand one Word, except his Adverbs and 
Prepofitions, which he had learn'd by heart 
before. When he learn'd his Conjugations, 
I began to afk him thefe, or the uke Que- 
ftions ; Is this Word a Verb or a Noun ? and 
if a Verb, of what Conjugation, Mood, and 
Uenfe, is it ? If that other Word is a Noun, 
of what Number and Cafe is it ? He anfwer'd 
pretty well to thefe Queftions, aflifted only 
by tne Knowledge he had of the different 
Terminations or Cafes of Nouns, and o( 
the Conjugations of Verbs. But finding 
that he did not like this kind of Exercife> 
I explained to him by Way of Diverfion, 
the Arguments of Ovid's Metamorpbojes j 
and promised him to refume this Book, as. 
foon as he had likewife explain'd St. Mat^ 
tbew's Gofpel in Greek. He told me, with 
regard to Ovid, that he thought he was 
a Man of great Wit ; and he hop'd to 
be agreeably diverted in his fabulous Me-* 
tamorphofes. 

We advanced very flowly in otir Greek 
Lectures, becaufe we had a mind to be very 
exaft : And I made him write the moft 
diflicult Words into his Paper-Book, and 

inark 
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mark the left difficult with his Pencil. We 
re^ at feparate Hours the Metamorphofes ; 
But, I confefs, the two lirft Pages of thia 
Book were too dii^icult for my young Gfefi- 
tleman, the Matter thereof being no Way 
fuitable to a Child's Capacity, as the Begiii- 
nin^ of the fecond Book alfo is ; though 
with the Help of the Celeftial Globes, he 
underftood it pretty well ; but complain'd 
now and then of this Book's Difficulty. I 
told him, that fo was your Eutropius at the 
Bejpining, and your Juftin too, but yon 
overcame th«n both : . Have Courage there- 
fore, for you fhall be agreeably entertained 
in the next Leffon, wherein the four Ages 
of the World are finely defcribed. Which 
Defcription fo charmed the Boy, that he 
was in Love with Ovid ever after. I tolcj- 
him what Montaign faid of this Author, 
who was younger than he, when he read 

. B u T I muft tell you, that I explained 
this Leflfbns firft, and made him take Notice 
of fcverai* Things which had otherwifc 
efoap'd his Obfervation, And when he 
came himfelf to read the fame Leflbn, he 
improved upon what I had faid, and 
feem*d to underftand more than myfelf ; 
which kind of little Pride is to be encourag'd 
in^ Beginners. 

D 4 We 
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We carried on at the fame Time, the 
Gofpcl of St. MattbeWy and proceeded to St. 
MSri s and repeating now and then what he 
had learn'd in his Latin Granmiar. 

'Tis incredible how much he profited 
by reading St. Mark's Gofpel : For he found 
it very edy -, and believ'd he was already 
Matter of die Greek Tongue. And it was 
now that I made him repeat over and over 
the Greek Verbs, till at' laft he defired me 
to give him fome other Greek Lcflbns, fay- 
ing, What need of all this repeating the fame 
' Verbs ? I feply'd, that I would teach him 
the Di^ledts. DialeB^ faid he, / don^t un^ 
derjland what it means. No matter for tbat^ 
faid I, Believe me only for this Time ; and 
fo we went on, and nnifh'd the Gofpels of 
St. Luke and St. John^ with a great deal of 
Eafe, putting an End likewife to Ovid*s 
Metamorphofes. But being in love with 
that Book, he afk'd me very agreeably. 
Whether there was not another Volume 
pf thefe Metamorphofes ? I faid. No. I 
wijh there was, faid he. But we can make 
two Volumes of one^ reply'd I, by reading it 
tusoer the fecond Time. With all my Hearty 
(aid he, for I like it mightily. 

Hereupon I explained to him the 
Greek Dialeds, whiqh I reduced to two 
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Kinds, the lonkk^ and the DoricL Here- 
in lies the greateft Difficulty of this Lan- 
guage. But fuppofing the Scholar already 
perfeft in the foregoing Part of the Gram- 
mar J you'll render the Dialedls very eafy, 
by informing your Difciple, that what he 
has learned hitherto, is the conmion vulgar 
Greekj and that Dialedts are but Exceptions, 
As for Example ; When you decline a 
Noun, or conjugate a Verb otherwife than 
we have hitherto, that Word fo declined or 
conjugated, is a Dileft, or an Exception 
from the general and received Way of de- 
clining Nouns or conjugating Verbs. And 
having read to him fome Chapters of Cerin-^ 
thus toe Granunarian upon xht DiakSlSy I 
made him decline Nouns, and conjugate 
Verbs, according to thofe two mentioned 
Dialects, for five Days together^ 

Then I put him to read the Fables of 
Mfop in Greek ; and made him take Notice 
as^ he went on, very carefully of all the Di- 
alects that occurred 5 and continued the fame 
Method in reading two littie Greek Poems, 
the one entituled, lie ^ Baffle befween the 
Frogs and the Mice 5 and the other, l^e Ad-- 
venture of Leander. In the firft, I fhew'd 
in a burlefque Stile, the Hero of the Poem, 
and the ridiculous Names and Prowefs of 
the Combatants ; which will be always 
;Jiad in Admiration by every ingenious Rea- 
der* 
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den And as for the Adventure of good 
Leander^ he was very well acquainted with 
it before : And therefore I had nothing elfe 
to do, but to lay before him the Map of the 
Hellejponty and fhew the antient Towns of 
Sefius and Abydos. 

And whereas we advanced very flowly 
in theie Dialeftick Le^fhires, we repeated at 
our Leifure the Metamorphofes of Ovidy 
from the Beginning, to the End : Which 
Tafk being ftiUy difpatch'd, we undertook 
the IHads of Homer ; which I fet off with 
all imaginable Commendation, according to 
my ufual Cuftom : Not that I intended 
thereby to difplay my Rhetorick, but to in- 
duce my PupU to conceive a favourable Opi-^ 
luon of Homer. 

It will not be amifs to acquaint you, 
that I made this Remark on Homers IHadsy 
which no one, L think, obferv'd before me, 
viz. That the reading of Homer is more ac- 
commodated to > the Genius of young Be- 
ginners, and much eafier than any of the 
Greek Authors written in Profe. This is 
true in Fad, and has been experienced in 
the Perfon of my Son, , and by Jofeph Sea-- 
tiger before my Time \ who began his Greek 
Studies with the reading of Homer ^ and 
the three Tragedians \ and myfelf, in my 
fourteenth Year, began with the fame Au- 
thor, 
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thor, when I coald not fo much as read 
Greek before I was twelve Years of* Age. 
And the Method of the . Greeks themfclves 
put this out of doubt : Fw their Children 
begm with the reading of the IHads. But, 
it may be, ibme one will objeft. Why then 
did you begin with yx>ur Son in reading the 
Greek Teftament ? I anfwer, Becaufe I 
thoi^ht it reafonable that my young Dif- 
ciple fhould know as much of the common 
Greek Profe, as the Grecian Children do, 
when they begin Homer : But, befides, that 
Experience favours this Method of pro^ 
ceeding> I have folid Reafons to. alledge in 
favour of it ; the Greek ChfEcks in Profe, 
arc full of lot^-winded Sentences ; they 
have fo many Inverfions and Difturbances 
of natural Conftruftion, and the Verb id 
remote from its Nominative Cafe, that tho* 
a Child knows the Meaning of every Greek 
Word in thefe long Sentences, yet 'tis with 
a great deal of Difficulty he can find out the 
Senfe of the whole Period, which never 
happens in reading of Homer. 

That his Stile is fublime, and his Ideas 
great and noble, is very true j yet fuch as 
are acquainted with this Author > will lij^e- 
wife confefe, that his Thoughts are very 
diftind: and clear, and his Manner of cour 
ceiving and writing are very eafy and na- 
tural, and not furpaffiog a Child's Under- 
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ftanding, if under the Condud of a pru- 
dent Tutor. Moreover, all Poets, Orators 
and Philofophers, (Epicurus only excepted) 
borrow a great deal of Horner^ who is look'd 
upon as a Commentary on them all. And 
I muft not forget to tell you, that the read-* 
ing of Homer will teach the true Senfc and 
Ufe of Greek Particles, (wherein confifts the 
. Beauty and Grace of this Language) better 
than any other Author, unlefs he can be ri- 
valled in this Point by Herodotus. 

Another little Advantage accruing 
from reading this Author, is this. That JEfc- • 
mer writing in Hexameter, a Boy will get 
by heart fifty Verfes before he can leara 
fifteen Lines in Profe : For the Quantity of 
Syllables is very eafy in Greek. Tms is 
confirmed by daily Experience : For I can 
learn an hundred fine Hexameter Verfes 
without Bookr not mifling a Word, in 
one Hour's Time 5 whereas I cannot learn 
fix of the long Periods of CicerOy but that 
I muft always forget fome litde Word or 
other. 

Having continued our Leftures in J9&- 
mer till the twelfth Book ; at other leifure 
Hours we entertained ourfelves with the 
Latin Tongue : We read Saluft ; and I 
remember very well, that my Pupil took 
more Delight in reading the Jugurtbine War, 
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dian that of Catiiine ; and the Boy was here- 
in certainly in the right. 

• Having linifh'd the firft twelve Books 
of the Biads^ 1 obferv'd my Son was tir'd 
with reading of Homer j he us'd to tell me, 
^is is fine indeed j but^ metbinks^ 'tis fome^ 
thing tedious. Well tbeny faid I, let us leavf 
Um there with all bis Gods and Goddejfes s 
for the Space of fifve Weeksy and then you 
' nmllfind him as charming and diverting as '' 

ever. ' . 

We fpent two Days in finifhing Sali^^ 
and then began the Fables of PhadruSy 
which diverted him exceedingly. The 
Emiajy of the DogSy and the Fidling Princey 
and fome other Paflag^ in that Book are 
very agreeable. 

The Reafon why I was willing to brmg 
him acquainted with this Author, was, be- 
caufe I defign'd to prepare the Way for 
reading Terence : And I dare fay, of all the 
Claflicks^ there is none refembles this Au- 
thor's Manner of Writing, fo much as 
Phadrus does. But you will fay, What did 
you do in Greek in the Interim ? For furely^ 
it mti/l not be difcontinu'd. I faw that he 
was difgufted with Homer ; and therefore he 
wanted fome other RagouSy before this Au- 
thor was to be refum'd. So that I made 

4 choice 
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choice of the firft Comedy of Ariftopbdnfs^ 
paffing by fome immodeft Pa^ig^; as 
that wherein Carton leads on the Boars, 
and where an old Virgin is introdtsc'd, com- 
plaining that fhe was not ferv'd as ufually» 
£nce Plautus had recovered his Sight, &c. 

The Child was fo touched with the 
Beauty of this Au&or» that he thank'd n^ 
heartily for bringing him acquainted with 
this Comedy. I have heard it often faid^ 
that there is a fenfible Pleafure in obferving 
the vifible Growth of young Trees ; but I 
dm fure th^e is a great deal more, in 
feeing the Growth of a )foung Wit. He 
us'd to tell me now and tfa^, that he 
imagined himfelf to a£ifl at the acting of a 
Farce, every Time he was reading this Part 
of Arijlophanes. 

I SENT him, with fome of my Friends, 
to fee fuch Spc^-ts, becaufe I am of Opi* 
nion', that feeing M ountebanksi and read-^ 
ing Comedies are very proper for Children : 
For if you debar theni of the Plcaiurcs and 
innocent Diverfions confiftent with Morality 
wd good Breeding, and no ways in them*- 
felves criminal, you will never perfuade them 
to love their Studies : And this a prudent 
Tutor would always have in View. 

TWAS 
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*Tw A 8 now that I judg'd it high 
10 begm with VirgU\ ^neids; and that 
we might carry on our Ddign fucxefsfully^ 
I explained to him the Argument prefix'd 
to each Book ; thereby to give him a fliU 
Profpedt of the Poet's Defign at once : 
Whidi> that he might the more diftin£tly 
compF^nd^ I laid before him the Map 
€i[ me Mediterranean, defcribing thereon 
liie Voys^ of Mneas^ and the Map of 
jiafyy for the better Underftanding the Pro- 
vinces, and principal Places mentioned in 
die faki Poem : And for the better Under- 
Handing the Sixth ^neid, and the Defcrip- 
lk>n of Firgirs enchanted Buckler, we re- 
viewed Eutropius and Fi^for, till the Time 
of Tiberius. 

And in as much as all this, as alfo a 
Comedy of Arijiophanes^ csiX^A PlutuSy was 
rather a Diverfion, than a laborious Study 
to my Boy, I proceeded to the Explana- 
tion of the Play de Nuiiius, in a burlefque 
merry Stile, taking care at the fame Time 
to give him a juft Idea of Plays in ge- 
neral, and of the State and Nature o£ the 
^tage. 

These comical Ledtures of Arijiophdnes 
ferved as Sauce to the ^rave Stile of the 
Latin Poet, which we began two Days 

after : 
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after: For the Child told me now and 
Acn, that Virgil was really more difficult 
than Homer \ and furprizcd me one Day 
very agreeably, by telling me, that Horner^ 
Iliads feem'd to mm more (inooth and flow* 
ing than the Mneids of VirgiU 

I ALLOWED his Obiervation to be juft, 
and his Tafte exquiiite ; but I aflTured him 
at the fame Time, that the Study of the 
Mneidsy was as necefi^ as that of the 
Siads; and that Firgil was the Prince of 
the Latin Poets. And as for the Harfh* 
nefs he compkin'd pf in Virgil^ I aflfured 
him, 'twas wholly due to the Genius of 
the Latiriy which is more rough thsui the 
Greek Tongue : But we will tolk of thefe > 
Matters when you are a Man ; and I fhall 
tell you my Opinion of both thefe Poets» , 
and ftiew you the Reafbn why Virgil feems 
to you to be fo difficult. 

Having finifli^d the abovefaid charm- 
ing Play of AriJlophaneSy I put him upon 
repeating his Greek Verbs and Nouns, ac- 
cording to the two principal Dialects al- 
ready mentioned ; which .frequent Re- 
petitions confirmed him in what he had 
learned, and rendered his fubfequent Leflfons 
yery eafy. 

Ufqn 
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Upon our finifhing the laft mentioned 
Play of Arifiophanes^ we refum'd the Iliads; 
and advanced to the Twentieth Book, with- 
out meeting with any confiderable Dif- 
ficulty. 

However, to render his Studies as 
agreeable as poflible, we read the Come-* 
dies of Tir^r^,. paffingby, defignedly, their 
reipedtive Prologues, which are very dif- 
ficult, but not fo ufeful as many more eafy 
Pafiages are. We were come half Way in 
this Book, by which Time we had likewiie 
ended the Iliads^ and fo laid afide reading 
the Greek for a while, refolving to fpend all 
our Time in finifliing Terence^ which did 
not detain us very long < But having from 
Time to Time read over before, the Amphi^ 
trim of PlautuSy he faid, that this one Play 
had given him more Diverfion, than all the 
^ Comedies of Terence put together. 

When we had gone thus far, I drew 
up for his Ufe> fhort Chronological Tables, 
commencing fi-om the Siege of Troy^ . and 
ending witn the Reign of Tiberius. I 
fhew'd him how to make ufe of thefe 
Tables, by afking him feveral little Que- 
ftions out of the Hiftories of yujiin and 
Eutropius. For Example, I alk'd him hov/ 
many Years there were from Darius^ or •* 

E the: 
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the Battle of Marathon^ to the Birth of 
Chrift ? And what Number of Years he 
jreckon'd from the Sea-fight of Salamisy to 
Alexander ? How many from EpaminondaSy 
to the Dcith of Julius Ccefar ? Fixing his 
Memory on the Sixth Olympiad, the Foun- 
dation of Ronie^ the firft, fecohd, and third 
Carthaginian War; the three great Civil 
Wars of the Romans^ and oh the Birth of 
Chrift, as being the moft remarkable £/t?- 
cha's in Hiftory. Thefe are the firft 
Sketches and Out-Lines of Hiftory ; arid 
yet how many arc there, who charge them- 
fclves with the Education of Youth, and 
themfelves know little or nothing of thefe 
firft Elements of Chronology/ ? I made him 
likewife perufe carefully a Catalogue of the 
Kings of Perfiay arid another of the Mgyp^ 
tian Kings ; which are eafily learned, and 
are profitable for excellent Ufes. 

Our next Autlior was the great Livy ; 
and that the reading thereof might be more 
pleafant and profitable, I laid before him 
die Map of Rome^ done by Peter Ligorio ; 
which Map he had look'd over alreadyj 
and avas acquainted with it pretty well : 
But I foon found, that Livy is no Author 
for Children, the. Sentences thereof being 
very long, and fcarcely to be pronounced in 
one Breath* Having therefore finifh'd the 
third Book of the firft Decad, we proceeded 

there-* 
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therein no fef ther ^ but refum'd what we 
had left of the Iliads ] which the Child dif- 
patch'd with that Facility and Readinefs^ 
that was very furprifing. 

The Boy, indeed^ had a happy OeniuiSi 
and Nature feem'd to have defign'd him 

• for Arts and Sciences ; his Compledtion 
Was fansiikie and melancholy i the firil 

•Qualify is the Mother of good Humouf^ 
anSr the dther of Application and Diligence; 
1 did likcwiie my Duty^ in feafoning my 
Explications now and then with Ridicule 
and Jokes, to produce Laughter and Merri- 
ment: For I have found this Method to 
help the Memory exceedingly. 

I MUST on this Occafion tell you aUb 
very freely, that I do not w'onder how more 
than one half of the Boys, committed td 
the Care of School-Mafters,' tio become 
downright Afles, rather than Learned Men^ 
I know, that Children are often liiik'd id 
Books, though they have no Cap^ity al 
all for Study. In fuch a Gafe, I blabie 
not the Mafler, if he . does but iligenUOufly 
acquaint the * Parents of the Child's Inca- 
pacity. If he does not, I fhoiild be loth to 
call him an honefl Man : But if they can- 
not difcern a Child's liicapadify, I fey, they 
themfelvef afe Dunces. . And what c^ W& 

E 2 expedt 
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cxpcft from their Difciples, but to be Dunces 
like themfeivcs ? 

A T the fame Time we ended the Siads^ 
we finifh'd likewife the four Books of Fir-- 
giVs Mneidsy which are much eafier than 
the foregoing ones. 

I CONCLUDE, by afking once more 
^very confiderate Man, and yourfelf, SIR, 
in particular, what Lengths had this Boy 
gone, and what Progrefs had he not made,, 
had he attained to the Twentieth Year of 
his Age ? How many Greek and Latin Hi- 
ftorians ? How many Orators, MoraUfts, 
and Tragedians, had we read over ? For the 
moft difficult Part of our Studies was al- 
ready happily accomplifh'd. 

All this, that \ have perform'd^ may 
be done \ and, it may be, much more than 
all this, by the Direftions of good Matters : 
But he who merits this Title, fhould be 
well acquainted with what he undertakes 
to teach. He muft be very diligent, wife, 
and prudent in Behaviour^ and Mafter of 
his Paffions j for Peevifhnefs will deftroy 
all. He muft likewife have an entire Love 
for his Pupils^ But inftead of this. How 
many idle, ignorant and peevifh Men arc 
employ'd in Schools and Colleges ? Very 
■ • bad 
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bad Qualities in thofe who arc entrufted 
with the Education of Youth, and more 
cipecially, of Gentlemens Children. 

H E ends his Narrative, with the follow^ 
ing Z")^» Letter. 




^ 3 Kluftrif, 
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llluftfiflimo Viro, D. D/dfe M^rangyy 
Sacrae Majeftati ab omnibus Con- 
filiis. S. P, D. T: Faber. 

ENUIS SI MUM Libellum, qui 
nuper a me dtclatus ejly aufus Jum 
ad te mittere^ Vir illujirijjime . De 
illo riforeSy genus dfiofum, & nulli 
bona rei natum^ fcio qiiid diSiuriJint : fed egOj 
qui a Natura paulo fajlidior^ G? interdum vi- 
cijjim derifor^ ilkrum fententiam^ feu levita- 
tern pot iuSy ac fcurrilitateniy hand magnopere 
morabor^ qui mibi confciusjtm^ quadam in hoc 
tantillo fcripto pojita a me effe^ qua ad utilita-- 
tern & profeSlum bonefiiorum puerorum^ (Jv 
parentes fenfum ali quern Liter arum habuerint) 
baud fane mediocriter pertinebunt. 

HOC certe Uqiiidb affirmem^ pueros intra 
pauculoriim annorum fpatium it a injlitui & in^ 
formari pojfey ut qui via peruulgata deduSli 
fuerinty puerulos dicaSy illos autem viros ejfe^ 
& adfplendorem literarum natos dejeres. Sed 
iitcunque hac erunty tuum judicium exfpeBabi- 
tufy, Illufirijfime Morangy^ quod longe acerri^ 
mum ejiy non modo ubi de Rep. agendum eji 
apud Principemy fed in genere etiam literario \^ 

qiii 
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<iui'fcilicet prifcoi illosfcripforesy tiki infamh 
liar it at em adjunxeris, & in illomm catugravi- 
0vm curarum intervalla coi^umas. Vale diu. 

The Subibnce whereof in BngUJh, is thus ; 



SIR, 

1^ MAKE bold jto fend you the 
1 cnclofed little Treatiie. I know 
i what Treatment the common 

i School-Mafters will give itj a 

lazy, good-forrnothing pack of Pedants. 

* But, as I think mylelf a better Judge, and 

* laugh at their fboliih bynrote Mediods, I 

* fhall defpife their poor fcurrilous Reflec- 

* tions J being verily perfoaded, that Parents 

* (if they have any Senfe of ingenuous Edu- 

* cation,) will find in this fmall*rraft, what 

* will be of lingular Service in training, up 

* their Children in good Literature, 

* T H u s much I will be bold ta fey, 
'^ That Youth may be inftru(aed in fuch a 

* Method, as to be deem'd Men and Scho- 
' lars at thofe earlier Years j when others, 
^ educated in the common Road, deferve 

' * only the Name of School-Boys. 

E 4 ^i^UT 
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* Bu T I defer this whole Matter to your 

* Judgment, which is of the utmoft Pcnc- 

* tration, not only in thofe Affairs which 

* Qoncern the Publick, but the learned 
^ World alfo ; the little Time you have to 

* fpare from the Affairs of State, being de- 

* vpted to the Mufes, and the Study of goo4 

* antient Authors, 

^ I am^ &c.* 

I THINK it very proper to acquaint thQ 
Reader in this Place, wim the P?rfons con-r 
cerned in this Treatife, viz. 

Mk.TA NA^IL FABER, the 
Author of the foregoing Book, was the 
Father of the famous Madam DACIERy 
fo well known for her Commentaries on 
many of the Greek zxiA, Latin Authors, who 
was inftrudled by her Father, according to 
this Method of teaching, and at the fanip 
Time with her Brother, who w^s the Oc- 
cgfion of writing this Narrative ; as it is at- 
• tefled in the Journal des Scavans of the 9th 
of December^ 1720, viz. 

• ^NI^E de Tabevy Daughter p£ Ha,- 

* naqiiil de Faber, born in SaumuKy 165;. 
' She was about eleven Years of Age when 

5 * her 
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^ her Father (who was a Profeflbr of Greek 

* and Latin in that Univerfity) formed a De- 

^ fign of giving her a learned Educa-tion^ . 
^ the Occadfion whereof vas this : • , 

* While he was teaching one of his 

* Sons the Rudiments of Grammar, in the 

* fame Room where Madamorfelle la Faber 

* was employ 'd at her Needle; fhe, as a 

* Perfon wholly unconcerned, did now and 

* then fupply her little Brother with proper 

* Anfwers to the moft intricate Grammatical 

* Queftions proposed to him by the Father, 

* when (he found he could not help him- 
' felf. 

* T H E Father took this Hint, and re- 

* folved to make her a Scholar. So Ihe was 

* brought up according to the foregoing 

* Method, and became the Ornament of her 
^ Sex, as well as a Reproach to Men cm- 

* ploy'd in the Study 01 Learning, but Ipend 
I their Lives jn Lazinefs and Igqorance/ 
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the Schools of Eutopiay or in fomc enchant-. 
cd Ifland, 

The next Time I met the Boy's Father, 
I bid him fend his Son to me in the Even- 
ing, that I might make a juft Eftimate of 
the little Man ^and his Manners, by narrowly 
obferving his Inclinations^ and making a 
Trial oi his Capacity. 

Dr. HTJARTEy a learned Spaniard^ 
in his excellent Book, entituled, Examen of 
WitSy would have, in a well regulated So-^ 
ciety, proper Officers to try the Capacities 
and Inclinations of Children, before they 
are tied to the Study of Literature, or to 
any other Emplo3rment : For natural In- 
clinations,- affifted with true Rules and In-^ 
duftry, would fupply the Commonwealth 
with Men eminently fkilful in their refpec- 
tive Callings : But for want of fuch pub- 
lick Examiners, School-Mafters and Tutors 
might, if they adted ingenuoufly, make up 
this Peficiency in a great Meafure, as the 
Jefuits do in their Schools, by obferving 
their Scholars Inclinations and Capacities: 
For though they cannot precifely tell for 
what Calling a dull Boy may be proper, yet 
one may venture to alTert, that Nature ne^ 
ver defign'd a Blockhead to improve Arts 
and Sciences : But through want of the like 
iparly Enquiries, as we find among Artilans, 
" \ . Men 
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Met! of excellent Parts, which, if improv'd, 
had made them eminent Scholars; fo we 
may fee many Graduates and Mafters of 
Arts, who^ inaking but a poor Figure in 
the learned World, would, in all probabi- 
lity, have diftinguifhed themfelves, had they 
been fent to fervc their Country in the Wars* 
Inftead of Ais, our Schools never trouble 
themfelves with fuch Difquifitions j bu^ 
like Noab\ Ark, receive all Kinds, clean 
and unclean ; Accipiunt fecuni(^m^ & fq/i 
decennium mittunt Aftnos in Academtam \ take 
the Parents Money ^ and after ten Years fend 
their Sons to the Univerfties 5 from whence 
they come home every whit as learned as 
Cicero's Son at his Return to Rome from A- 
thens^ who remained all his Life ah Igno-* 
ramus y the very Reverfe of his Father's 
great Learning and Eloquence. \ 

But to return to my Narrative ; the 
Boy came to me accordingly, on the fecond 
Day oi May^ i^'i-J 9 and upon my exa- 
mining him, I found that his Memory and 
Judgment was good enough to make a 
eonfiderable Progrefs in Learning, if fecond- 
ed with Diligence, and aflifted with ^ na- 
tural eafy Method. 

M Y firft Leffon was purely Moral, to 
put him in mind, that the great and chief 
Defign of Learning, is to inllil virtuous 

Habits 
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Habits mtd the Minds of Youthi and \& 
lead them in the Fair Paths of divine Wif-i 
dom, Ijefore they have contra£ted any Ac-* 
quaintance with Vice> . or arc led away by 
tibe deluding Pleafure of the Senfes : For tf 
this is negle(^ed> ill Cuftoms are unavoid-^ 
able, and hirdly ever after to be broken oflF; 
All the Charms of Eloquence, and Strength 
of Reafoning, whether from the Pulpit of 
the Prefs, are feldom found cfiedlual enough 
to difengage thofe from vitious Habits, who 
had the Misfortune, through the Negleft of 
Parents or Mailers, to imbibe them ftotti 
their Childhood* 

I T o L D him moreover, that the next 
End he (hould propofe to himfelf by Learn* 
ingp wias, an honeft Livelihood in any Sta-^ 
tion of Life, that God Almighty would be 
pleafed to place him in, that he might be 
thereby capable of doing fome Servicfc tof 
Mankind. He Was very attentive all thd 
Time, and told me, he would heartily eilJ 
deavour to obferve my Inftrudtions* 

I T ti Jr N proceeded, and fhew'd him thd 
Caufes, Nature and Ufe of Langutiiges in 
general, and more particularly of the Lutiti 
Tongue ; telling him in general Terms, how 
it came to be the univerfal Language of £«- 
TopCy and continues to be fo ftill ; and that 
no Man cpuld pretend, with any Hopes of 
5 Succefs, 
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Succefs, to be either a compleat Divine^ 
Phyfician, or a Lawyer, without fome Skill 
in this Language ; and that no Art or Science 
could be learned without it j becaufe the beft 
Books written on thefe Matters are chiefly 
publifh'd in this noble. Tongue. 

I HINTED to him likewife, that the 
Latin Tongue had four handfome Daugh- 
ters, to wit> the French^ Italiatij Spanijh 
and Portuguese Languages, all very ufcfiil 
for a young Man, who would put himfelf 
forward in the World ; and very eafy to be 
attained in a Ihort Time, when the Latin 
is once well underftood : For if he could 
but get the good Will of the Mother, the 
Daughters would chearfuUy comply with 
his Defires. 

I ASSURED him at the fame Time, that 
the Latin was as ealy, and attainable as any 
other Language, if taught in a right Me- 
thod : But if to fome (he is ftiff and hu- 
mourfome, 'tis becaufe (he is taught in a 
prepofterous Manner, and painted in fuch 
hideous Shapes, that many are. afraid to ac- 
coft her ; and all the fair Sex tremble at the 
Sound of a Latin Word, ever (ince the 
Time of the glorious Queen Elizabeth t 
Whereas the French^ Spanifl? arid Italian^ 
are courted by every one, and carefs'd by 
both Sexesi 
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I ASSURED him in the laft Place, that 
I would never beat him upon the Account 
of his Learning \ but that he fhould take 
ipecial Care to avoid telling of Lies, or com^ 
mitting any other unbeconaing Adlion; for 
in fuch a Cafe, I would not fail to have hini 
fcverely punifhed by his Parents* 

For Exclamations, Menaces, and Punifh- 
ttients, are not only prefent Evils, which 
Humanity requireth fhould be fpar'd as 
much as is pofiible, but they are alfo Sources 
of Evils, which Prudence obliges to pre- 
vents Nothing ffa-eightens the Hesut like 
Fear and Grief j and I know not to which 
df thefe two, the Soul or the Body, thefe 
two Paffions are mofl contrary. The Tedi* 
oufnefs of learning a Leflbn one loves not, 
the Fear of being punifh'd if one fay it ill, 
the Fretfulnefs for having be^n punifh'di 
keep Children always alarm'd, and make 
them lofe a great Part of the Ingenuity, 
Chearfulnefs and Franknefs they have, in 
an Age, wherein nothing more fliould be 
thought on, than to confirm their Health, 
by forming them, at the fame Time, to an 
innocent Gaynefs ; to a Confidence in thofe 
who have the Condu<5tof them ; tG a Free- 
dom firom Anger ; to a Love of their 
Duty; and to a Confideration, from the 
Condudt ufed towards themj ^ixl Honefiy 

and 
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and jfu/lice in all Things are the only Good 
wJiith Men fhould puf a Value upon. 

The beft Means to fink into the Minds 
of Children this Maxim (which is more im- 
portant to Society, than all the Languages 
in the World) is, to accuftom them not to 
be punifh'd, but for Actions repugnant to 
Juftice. And that will not only ferve to 
cauie them to make a great DifUnd:ion of 
thofe Kinds of Duties ; but alfo to bind 
them the more to the Oblervance of them, ^ 
in that the Puniihments being more rare, 
they accuftom themfelves lefs to, and are 
the more fenfible of them. This is not 
faid, as. if we were not obliged fometimes 
to chaftife them for other Faults -, but it is 
as well the furer as the better, not to put 
our felves upon a Neceility of multiplying 
thofe Kinds of Chaftifements. 

When I conlider'd the former Days of 
my Youth, and the Years of Affliftion, 
which had been many ^ when I was driven 
on circularly in Latin Bondage, as a Horfe 
in a Mill, continually moving^ but making 
no Progrefs ; or as a Jonas in the Whales 
Belly, making long Voyages, but feeing no- 
thing about me, and often threatened by 
hard Tafk-Mafters, who made me ferve 
with Rigour ; I did in compliance with the 
Diiftates of Reafon, and with my own In- 

F clinations, 
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clinatioDS, . refblve, that this Boy ifxHiIdy 
from thofe Misfortunes, reap fomc Advan^ 
tagc, and gain Knowledge by (what I ap- 
prdiend to be) the Miftakes and Blunders of 
other Men. 

I N order to put thefe Intentions in Exe- 
eution, i iludioufly avoided as much as 
pofHble, the mentioning of Grammatical 
Terms ; as^ Noun, Pronoun, Verb^ Parti* 
ciple,, Adverb,- Conjun<£tion, Prepofition, 
Inteijedlion, commonly called T& eighi 
Parts ofSpeechy Subftantive, Adjeflive, &e^ 
and fttch puzzling Words, the DifiiUattMB 
ef. Metapb^cal Heads y who through grofe 
%norance, or knaviifh Defigns, throw them 
in the Way of Youth, that begin to learn 
the hatin Tongue ; which I verily believe, 
might be learned in lefs Time than a Boy 
can attain to a true Knowledge and difiindt 
Idea of Subftantive, Adjedive, Genitive, 
Accufative, GV. and the like Grammatical 
Terms; which prepofteroufly fuppofe ^ 
Child to be already a Logician, a Meta- 
phyfician, and veiy well accuftomed to ab- 
drafted Notions. And I may venture «n 
fey, that a Lad will fooner learn any Pro- 
pofition in Geometry, Geography, Herat- 
dry J or run up to its Original, the Gene- 
alogy of any of the Princes of Europe ^ and 
that with a great deal of Accuracy, than he 
can tell you in plain Englijh what he means 

by 
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by Genitive^ and Accufative Cafis : And I 
think, 'tis a Method not only prepofterous, 
but dangerous in its Confequences : For it 
diilorts the Judgment, depraves the rational 
Faculty, and indifpofes the Mind to en* 
quire after the Nature and Caufes of Things^ 
and diipofes it creduloufly td fwallow MiU- 
Stones with pafGve Obedience, and miplicit 
Faith. 

I T will not be improper in this Place td 
recite the Opinion of a Fr&nch Author, who 
(hews, that Childr«i are capaWe to under- 
ftand mfiny df the Sciences, and even the 
moft important, and the moft neceflary^ 
For that Purpofe, it would fuffice to al- 
ledge, that 'tis a Thing which hath beea 
try'd, not only* by the Antients, (as ap- 
pears from many Paflages in Plato and Ari-^ 
J^leJ where there are exprefs Places, but 
alfo by the Moderns > and that moft of the 
Sciences may be fo proposed, that the Study 
of them will be rather a Divertifement, 
rfian a Labour • But it will be fit to add, 
that though we had no Experience of it, 
yet it were eafy to forefee, that it would 
DC fo by Reafon. For thofe that are t/d 
to the teaching of Latin by Rules/ muft 
tiic more readily grant, that ^hey fuppofe 
Children are capable to underftand them* 
But, there are none of all thofe v/ho 

Fa, teach 
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teach Grammar, who knows not that it 
contains, 

1. The Ideas of the different Parts of 
Difcourfe* 

n. The Rules for each of thofe different 
Parts. 

III. The Rules of their Compofition, 
called Syntax. 

They mufl: therefore judge Children, 
capable to underftand that, even from the 
A^e of fix or feven Years. And, indeed, 
I, have known fome of that Age, who had 
pafs'd through all thofe three Parts, and 
underflood them." Now, t fay, that who- 
foever is capable to enter into that Know- 
ledge by that Way, is capable alfo to enter 
into almofl all Sciences, efpecially thofe, the 
Objeft of which is fenfible. . 

I. What concerns the Ideas of the dif- 
ferent Parts of Difcourfe, we mufl grant, 
can't be underflood, unlefs you make it 
general at leafl, the DifHndlion of Subflance, 
Accident, Place, Time, Adlion, Paflion, 
and of all the Relations thence refulting; 
which comprehend that Part of the Meta- 
phyficks, we call Categories or Predicd^ 
. ments ; • which we know to be very abflraft, 

they 
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they being invented only to facilitate the 
mental Diftindtion of many Things, which 
we commonly fee confiis'd in Nature. Now, 
who can doubt, but it will be more eafy, 
to fhew to a Child the Rifing and Setting of 
the Sun and Moon, and the other Principles 
of CofmograjAy, which they may be di- 
rected to fee, without vexing them with 
Abftraftions ; and afterwards to make them 
pafs to Geography, and the other Sciences 
depending thereon ? 

II. As to the different Inflexions or Ac- 
cidents of Speech, Who fees not that they 
depend on a thoufand Abftradtions from 
Perfons, Time paft, prefent, and to come? 
That the Infinitive comprehends in its Idea^ 
the Abftraftion of all the Diflferences of 
Time, Numbers and Perfons ? That the 
Diftinftion of thofe Moods, depends on the 
Diftinftion which is between the Idea of 
the fimple Indication, and that of Command^ 
and Dejire, tec. ? Th^t the Cafes of Nouns 
are at leaft as abflxad:ed as the Moods of 
Verbs, and yet more difficult to underftand ? 
And this being fo. Who can doubt, but a 
Child would be more capable to underftand 
Hiftdry, with the Help of Maps ? That the- 
Genealogies themfelves, which make one of , 
the greateft Difficulties thereof, would be 
more eafy to him, than the reducing of a 
Derivative to its Primitive, call'd. Use Inve^ 

, F 3 Jiigaticn 
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fiigation of the ^Theme $ and that it would b« 
more ready to him to remember, e. g^ 
That the King is die MTue of Robert Count 
of Ckrmounfj Son of St. Louisy defcended 
of Hugh Capet y iflued of Childebrand^ Son 
of Charles MarteU born of the Marriage c^ 
Anjbert and BUtilde^ Daughter of Chtaire 
the Fir/i j than to fay, that fuch a Word is 
the third Perfon of the Angular Number of 
the Preter-plus-perfedt Tenfe of the Sub- 
junftiye of the PaiEve of fuch a Verb ? 

l^ fliort, there is not a Child, which 
you may not make to comprehend fboner 
the Demonftration of that Theoreni of Geo^ 
metry (and of almoft all others) which fidth. 
If two Sides are equal to two Sides ^ and the 
Angle to the Angle ^ the whole is equal ; than 

. the fimple Terms of the following Rule of 
SyntaK ; which may ferve for an Example 
of many other Rules 5 wz. If two Suhftan-r 

' tives meet of different Genders and different 
Perfons 5 then the AdjeBive or Relative of the 
Plural Number J mujl agree with the more 
noble Gender ; and the Verb being aljb of the 
Pluraly tnuji accord with the more noble Per* 
ffMy or with the latter Subjiantive 5 or when 
the Subjiantives are of Things inanimate ^ the 
AdjeBive is to be put in the Neuter Gender^ 
or it muji agree with the latter Subjiantive. 
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We might therefore teach Children to 
Read and Pronounce well, (which is a Thing 
very rare and neccflary ;) to Write, to caft 
Accompt^ Hiftory; Geometry, (fo much 
as relates to ordinary Ule ;) the Principles oif 
Mechanicks ; the Anatomy of Man i the 
Principles of Phyiick 5 Iiift(«ry, and the 
CuAoms and Laws of their Country. And 
thefe are the Particulars of what may 
be call'd very uiefiil, and very neceilary 
Knowledge.^ 

If you add thereto thofe many other 
Arts, which regard Politenels or honeft Di- 
vertifements, as the Hiftory of Nature, Cof* 
mography, Geoj^aphy, a general Scheme 
of Chronology, the Hiftory of the greateft 
and ttibA. illuflrious Nations of the prefent 
and fbnher Times j that which is Natural 
and General in Grammar ^ (to which might 
be referred, what is particular in our Motji^^ 
Tongue ;) the Italian and Spanijh Tongues, 
the karning whereof will be rendered very 
eafy by knowing the Latin : The Greeks 
Natural Philofophy,^ Mufick, Enginesji Per- 
fpe(5tive, Hydraulicks ; the Exercifes of dbc 
Body, neceflary to civir Society, as Dancing, 
(as. far as it ferves to a handfome Garb, 
^aiui comely Behaviour,) Riding, Fencing, 
and Games of Wit and Dexterity. 

F 4 Ip. 
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' I F, I fay, all diefe Things be added, for 
thofe that are capable thereof, (which oftner 
happens than is imagined,) or fome of them, 
for thofe whofe Genius is lefs ready ; we 
fhall find (without amufing Children in 
Things altogether ufelefs,) wherewith fo to 
fill up that Space of Time, that there will 
be many more, that will find it too fliort 
for fo many Things, than there will be 
of thofe, that are troubled how to fpend 
it, 

• 

Yet, I cannot abftain fi'om making h?re 
an Overture, to thofe who are capable of it. 
We might find in the Mechanicks, fome 
very diverting, and very ufeful Speftacles or 
Sights, which, not tiring the Minds of 
Children, would fill them with certain 
Ideas ^ raifing their Imagination, and ren- 
dering it capable to invent and produce of 
itfelf. 

There are few Mechanical Arts, where 
a Man of natural Endowments may not 
find much to learn : And, I believe, that 
all thofe, who will give themfelves the 
Leifure to examine fome of them, will 
find, that Socrates had Reafon to fay, TToere 
are none but Artifts and Craftfmen that really 
know any thing. 

GAR- 
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GARDENING^ Hujbandry, Cby^ 
mftry^ &c, will certainly furnifh young 
Men with very pleafing and ufefiil Diver- 
tifements. And 'tis- not eafy to conceive, 
what great Knowledge may be drawn from 
thence, withoiut which, one cannot well 
enter into the Study of Natural PhilofopJy^ 
Nothing were ^ eafier, than to fliew the 
Ufes thereof in Particulars, ai^d to diipofe 
thofe Divertifements in their natural Or- 
der 5 but that diis is not a Place fit to treat 
thereof. 

Thus far our Author, Vide^ l*he Examen 

of the Way of teaching the Latip tongue 

to Childretiy by Ufe alone j I'ranjlated 

from the French, and printed in Lon^ 

don, 1669, 

« 

But to return to my Scholar : 

Wherefore, to avoid the Inconve- 
nieneies aforefaid, I fhew'd him in fami- 
liar Terms, that all the Words in any Lan- 
guage may be reduc'd tp three ClalTes or 
Kinds ; napiely, Words denoting the Names 
of Things, or Qualities explaining their 
Nature. 2dlyy Words fignifying any Ac- 
tion or Suffering. And Lajilyy Words 
which are emplqy'd in joining other Words 
and Sentences together 5 and in expreffing 

the 
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the Circumftances of Things, and the Man- 
ner how any Thing or Perfon adteth or 
fu£[treth ; and.fometime to express the Pal^ 
fion of dbie Mind : For what the Gramnu-* 
jdans call Pronouns and Participles, are but 
^alitifs or jidjeSives 5 and JB^, Tu, Sm\ 
are Names of Things irregular in their 
Eledions or Endings^ and doing the Of* 
fice of Deputies to other Words, for the 
avoiding frequent . Repetitions, and there-* 
fore caJl'd Prwouns. And the remaining 
Words, commonly call'd Pronouns, may 
be reduced under the Heads of ^alities. or 
jldjeSlives. 

I ILLUSTRATED cvcry one of thefe Par- 
ticulars with proper Englijb Examples, and 
explained the Grammar Terms as I went 
along, that he might not be ignorant of the 
common Language us'd in Schools. Now, 
if any one will ftiffly contend fw the Num-- 
ber Eight, and that the Latin Speech muft 
be divided exaftly into fo many Pa^ts; I 
muft confefs, I have nothing to offer in Fa- 
vour of my Divifion here propofed, but that 
*tis very natural for a Beginner, and fufEcient 
for a Youth, whofe Memory muft not be 
over-charged with many Divifions and Sub* 
diviiions^at his firft fetting out« 

I s H E w'd ih the next Place, that the 
-Names of Thipgs or Perfons . may be con^ 

fider'd 
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ilder'd fix Manner of Ways ; or, if I may 
t>e allow'd to cxprefs it, to have fix diflfe-? 
rent Faces or Afpe£ts, whether it denotes 
one, or many, which in Englijh are dlfiin- 
^liiih'd by Partides fet before them. As fiar 
.Example ; 



A Marty 
Of a Many 
^0 a Many 



A Many 
O Many 
FromaMan. 



Which fix Particles give fo many difierent^ 
or at leaft, additior^ Significations to the 
Word MAN; and which difiermt Sig- 
nifications in the Latin are exprefs'd hf 
fome Change nude in the End of a Word, 
For Example : 

Mnfa, a Songy O Songy znAfrom a Song. 

Mufae, of a Songy and to a Song. 

Mufam, A Song. 

Mufas, SongSy and O Songs. 

Mufanim, of Songs. ^ 

Mufi^, to SongSy 2nd from Songs. 

But when to take each Word ia the one 
Senfe, an4 not in the Qther, a fiirther Prac^ 
Itice will make it eaiy. Aft^ he was per« 
fe(ft in this, and could readily anfwer tq 
fuch like Queflions as thefe : What is Mu-^ 
fam in Englijhy i. e. a Song ? What is Mu^ 

t •• • • - Z' 
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farum in Englijhy i.e. of Songs ? What is 
MufaSy i,e. Songs? 

Then I let him hive the Grammar, 
and bid him go on himfelf to the four 
other Clafles of Latin Words, all differing 
frcHn one another, in^ their Endings and Ter- 
minations, 

While we were imploy*d in teaching 
the Declenfion of Nouns, we made no Ufe 
of ff/V, HceCj Hoc ; for this confounds 
Children, and inclines them to think, that 
this Article is an eflential Part of Latin 
Names ; whereas in Truth and Projtf iety 
of Speech, Hie has no more to do with 
DominuSj Hcec with Mufa^ or Hoc with Reg- 
numj than Bonus, Bona, Bonum, or any 
other AdjeftivCt 

But fome will fay, that the Gender 
could not be difcern'd without the Article. 
I anfwer, That this is a vulgar Error :, For 
the Termination, Nature of Things, and 
Ufe, which very often is the chief Rule of 
Speaking, do determine the Genders of 
Nouns. The Word Dominiis is not of the 
Mafculine- Gender, becaufe it has Hie before 
it ; but w.e put Hie before it, becaufe it is 
of the Mafculine Gender. 

In- 
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Indeed, Greek Nouns have Articles 
prefixed before, them j as, © Kup*®** ^ Lordy 
but it is otherwife in the Latin Tongue- 

I PROCEEDED to explain the Nature of 
Words, which are vulgarly called Adjec^. 
thes ; or, as I call'd them, ^alities or Ac^ 
cidents ; and fhew'd, that they vary in their 
Endings, as the Noun Subflantive, or the 
Navies of Things do, fome whereof have a 
tripple Ending in feveral of the fix Cafes, 
or Regards above-mentioned ; as Bonus^ to 
be joined to Names Mafculine, and in all its 
different Endings like Dominus ; BonUy to 
Words Feminine, and declined like Mufa ; 
and Bonunij joined with Words of the Neu- 
ter Gender, and declined like Regnum. 
There are others declined with two, and 
ibme with one Termination ; and may be 
apply'd to. Words of all Genders. 

Then I -employ 'd him for fome Days in 
joining readily the . Adjcd:ive with the Sub- 
ftantive in the feveral Cafes, Genders, and 
Degrees of Comparifons, both in Englijh 
and Latiriy in regular Words only ; without 
meddling for the prefent with Exceptions 
and Irregular jities 5 being well affured that 
we fhould meet with them in another Place, 
and when the L(ad would be more able to 
deal with them : For why we fhould ante- 

4 date 
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date DifEculties in Grammar, any mortf 
dun anticipate them to cursives in the or* 
dinary Occafions of Life> I confeis I don't 
undemand* 

Wh£N I found him pret^ ready in 
anfwering to any Queftions in me Chq>ter 
o£ Suh/imtive and jidjeSiiviy I went fbr«t 
ward in the Expofition of the l^MgHjh 
Granmiar, which treats of Words that fie^ 
tafy ASling or Si^ering -y and, indeed, this 
.1$ by a great deal the moft intricate I^ut of 
any Language, but more efpedally of the 
Latin and Greek Tongues : For, as it has 
been fhew'd already, all the yarious End^* 
ings of a Noim, bodi Angularly and plu^^ 
rally, don't make (generally fpeaking) above 
e%ht or nine different Endings, to earprefs^ 
all its difierent Afpedh, or additional Signi^i^ 
fications ; whereas a Verb, or a Word de* 
noting fome AdHcm and Paflion, may have 
(fpeaking within compafs) one hundred and 
fifty Meanings, refpe<flively different, and 
all to be diftingaifh'd only by the various 
Endings df the Word : For three Things 
are confider'd in every Adion ; the Manner 
how, the Time when, and the Perfim by 
whom 'tis done. The Perfons are, /, We^ 
^bouy 2>, They j the Time is cither paft, 
prefent, or to tome. The Time paffc has 
thre^ feveral Inflances or Degrees; as for 
Examf^ } / came to you at Eight o'Chck if¥ 

tbi 
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Ai Morning ; you then got out ofBedy OMd 
your Brother Jkad written his 7k^* Icame^ 
flx^ws the Time perfedly paft, ^uid there- 
fore called Prcterperfea Tenfc. The Pre 
4er-im-perfe(fi ai^i the Preter-pla«perfe& 
Tenfe hatve always a Relation' to fbme odier 
Adtion i as in the Exanp^ple before us ; m 
Latin thus: Feni ad ie hord oBavd matu^ 
tini I turn i k£h forg^asy & Jrater tuus 
jamfcriffirat eoiercitium. The Future Tenfe 
has a Relation jto the^Tbne to come ; as, 
JJhalt playi the Preiem Tenfe fignifies an 
AS&on Aofk now. And Adtion is *cithef 
fim^fy narrative, as, Iwrite^ and therefbra 
called the Indicative Mood ;, bidding or com* 
manding, as write thoUj and called the i/»- 
faratroe M^ : yf/Z-the other Manner? of 
Ipeaking, fuppofing fbme Condition upoo 
which the A^ion depends, may be all re* 
ferr'd to that which is called the Su^ unlive 
Mwdy and which is feldom ufed without 
fome Particle going before it ; as, /^ ta^en^ 
tkafj &;c. Aiui kftly, when an Aftion is 
confidered without any Rektioii to Perfbit 
or Time, 'tis called Infriitive, which isn^ 
deed, may be look'd on as a Noun inde^ 
cfifiabk. 

Having premised Things of this Na- 
ture, which I thought might give the Child 
a clearer Infight into the Nature . of Verbs, 
I fhew^d him to find out thofe varipus 
"4 Signi- 
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date Difficulties in Grammar, any mortf 
dun anticipate them to ourifelves in the or^ 
dioary Occafions of Life> I confefs I don'c 
tinderibnd. 

# 

When I found him pretty ready in 
aniwerir^ to any QuefHons in tne Ch^yter 
ci Subjiantive and AdjeSiviy I went fbr^^ 
ward in the Ezpofition of the l^ngHjh 
Gfammar, which treats of Words that fig^ 
lajSf A^ing at Si^ering -J and, indeed, tn» 
IS by a great deal the moft intricate Part of 
any Language, but more efpedally of the 
Latin and Greek Tongues : For, as it has 
been fhew*d already, all the various £nd->i» 
ings of a Noun, both fingularly and plu«< 
rally, don't make (generally ipeaking) above 
e%ht or nine different Endings, to exprefo 
all its different Afpeds, or additional Signi-^ 
ficatioas ; Whereas a Verb, or a Word de* 
noting fome Adion and Pailion, may have 
(Ipeaking within compafs) one hundred and 
M(j Meanings, refpe(5lively difierent, and 
all to be diftinguiih'd only by ^ variout 
Endings bf the Word : For three Things 
are confider'd in every Adicm ^ the Manner 
how, the Time when, and the Per£>n by 
whom 'tis done. The Perfons are, /, We^ 
liott, Tiy Thy 5 the Time is cither paft, 
prefcnt, or to tome. The Tinae paft has 
thre^ feveral Inflances or Degrees ^ as for 
Example i I came to you at Eigbt o'Chck in 

thi 
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Ai Morning ; you then get out (fBedy ami 
jmr Brother muI n»rittm bis ^ajfik. Icame^ 
fliQWs the Time perfectly paft, t&A there^ 
fore called Prcteipcrfcd Taife. The Pre* 
tcr-im-pcrfedi aim the Prcter-pla-perfcS 
Tenfe Mve always a Relation' to fbme other 
Adlion i as in the Example before us ; m 
Latin thus: Feni ad te hord oSiavd tnatu^ 
find } turn ^ k0c JurgeiaSj & frattr tuus 
jamfcriffirat ioiirtitium. TheFotiiieTen& 
has a Relation to tbe^Tbne to come ; as^ 
IjhM ftay\ lite Pteienk Tenfe Signifies an 
hStuM. d(Mie now. And AdHon is eithef 
fimply narrative, as, / 'mrite^ and therefora 
called the Indicative Mood ;, bidding or com* 
manding, as write tboUj and called the Ln-- 
prative Mood : jUl-xht other Manners of 
ipeaking, fuppofing fbme Condition upoa 
which the A&ion depends, raiy be all re« 
&rr'd to that which is called the Sui^un0ive 
Mbody and which is ieldom tiied without 
km^ Ps^ticle going before it ; as, /^ wben^ 
that^ &c. Ai^ kftly, when an Adlion is 
confidered without any Relation to Perfbn 
ixt Time, 'tis called Infnitivej wiiich iiat- 
deed, may be looked on as a Noun inde*- 
cfiinabk. 

Having premised Things of this N»« 

ture, which I thought might give the Child 

a clearer Inlight into the Nature of Verbs, 

1 ihcw'd him to find out thofe various 

* 4 Signi- 
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Significations ; firft, in the Englijh Tongue^ 
by carrying the fame Word through all the 
five Times, fix Perfons, and four Moods, 
•in the Aftive and Paflive Voices j as for 
Example ; I lovcy I am lovedy IJhall hvcy 
JJhall be hvedy &c. We did the fame with 
ihtYtxh Amy Arty Ly &c. . 

[There is lately publiflied 'a little £«• 
glijh Granunar by Mr. Dycbcy much after 
this Manner, which will not be only ufe- 
ful, to give Children a better Notion of 
the Erigltjh ; but help them alfo in learn- 
ing the Latin Verbs, and in fpeaking and. 
writing properly.] 

W H E N I found he underftood readily 
the Englijh Part of Grammar, I encourag'd 
him to learn the Latin Conjugations, and 
fo we began with the Verb Sum ; for the 
Conjugations are the fame to Verbs, as the 
Declenfions are to Nouns ; and I afliir 'd 
him, if he could but matter four Words, 
viz. AmOy DoceOy LegOy and Audioy both * 
in the Adtive and Paflive Voices ; Time and 
Obfervatioji would make all other Words 
very eafy. I explain'd, laftly, the Nature 
of Verbs NeuterSy fo called, becaufe they 
feem'd to fignify neither to do nor fuffer ; as, 
I amy or / exijiy &c. 
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1 

I c A M E next, purfuant to my former 
Pivlfion, to the Words indeclinable, which 
have but one Ending, and therefore have 
no Difficulty attending them ; as, abcroe^ 
helowj hercy there^ yejierdayy &c* Some of 
thefe do fignify the Manner, Time, Place, 
or fome other Circumftances of doing ; and 
arc therefore call'd Adverbs^ or Accidents 
adhering to Verbs ; others denote fome Re- 
lation of one Thing or Perfon to another % 
as, Diftance, Situation, Cafualty ; and are 
either prefixed to compound Verbs, or pre- 
cede Noims ; as, foretell contradiSt^ againjty 
&c. and therefore are call'd Prepofitionsy 
whereof there are about thirty in Number, 
which make the Noun next following them 
to be put in the Accufative Cafe 5 for Ex- 
ample, ad to, apud at, adverfus againft, G?r. 
and thefe following, a^ aby abs, from, &c. 
require an Ablative Cafe ; and fuper upon, 
fuby fiibter under, either an Accufative, or 
Ablative : All the undeclinable Words or 
Particles fliould be conunitted to Memory ; 
becaufc they occur in every Sentence 3 and 
to look for them in a Diftionary, muft be 
very troublefome to a Learner, with great 
Lofs of Time. 

I T o L B him at the fame Time, that 
many of the Prepofitions had Degrees of 
Comparifon, and became. Adjectives ; as 

G citrdy 
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citra^ citerior^ citimus ; intray interior^ in^ 
timus^ &C. And the Lad having gwi'd a 
getieral Acquaintance with the Nature, 
Kinds, Properties and Flei^ons of Nouns 
and Verbs, I directed him to explain a few 
Sentences in yanua Linguarunij a Book 
which t:omprehends moft of the Latin 
Words, digefted into tweWe hundred ihort 
Sentences in EngUJh and Latin i fo that ho 
had no need of hunting after die Words in 
the Diftionary : For moft commonly the 
want of being acquainted with the Genius 
of the Latin Tongue, makes young Begin-* 
ners pick out the moft improper Words, 
whicn gives the Mafter new Work and 
Trouble to fet them in the right Way j and 
•thus the Time is miferably mifpent in be* 
wildering themfelves in a Labyrinth of Dic- 
tionary-Words, of very diiFerent Significa- 
tions, though of the fame Sounds, for want 
of Skill to make Choice of fuch as are pro^ 
per for their Purpofe. I am very well a£- 
fured, if the Latin Teftament was pub- 
lifli'd with a literal EngUJh Tranilation inter- 
lined. Men of Bufinefs, who have any Timo 
to ipare, if they would but fpend a Week 
or a Fortnight to learn their Verbs or Nouns^ 
may in a morter Time than I dare expreii 
here, attain to the Underftanding of any 
Latin Author in Profe* If fome of the 
Ciaffick Authors were thus publifti'd, it 
would be good Service done to xHm, PubliGk. 

Thqsb 
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Those Gentlemen, who hold the Tra- 
dition of the Antients, fay, that this is no 
more than to leam their Leflbn hy rote ; 
and I fay fo. too \.. For. all Languages are fo 
leamVl, and no otherwife : And there's all' 
die Rqafbn in the World to make the Road 
as caiy as.po^Eible to young Travellers; 
which is done effedtually by this Method : 
For It imploys nothing but the Memory \ 
and they go fmoothly forward, without any 
Rubs in the Way, or Lofs of Time, and, 
with a great deal of Delight to find their 
Bufinefs fo very eafy, which is made fo in-^ * 
tricately difficult to many other Boys, 

All this is fo plain, and undeniaWy 
evident, diat I know many Men, who have 
Icarn'd feveral Languages without the Help 
of Mafler, Grammar, or Diftionary, only 
by comparing their Teflament in a Lan- 
guage they knew already, with that which 
they had a Defire to learn. And thus they 
may underftand the whole Book ; which 
fuppos'd, they may, with little or no Dif- 
ficulty, underfland any other Latin Books 
in Pirofe : ~ Yet fo little fenfible does the 
World appear of any thing amifs in this 
Matter, that we hear of no Complaints 
made of the Want of fuch Helps ; our 
Schools are very eafy, and our School- 
Mafters proceed very contentedly, and hope 

O 2 m. 
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in ten Years Tinie to enable a Boy to travel 
to one of the Univerfities. 

Wh 1 1 e we were reading over thefe Sen- 
tences before-mentioned, I took Occafion 
from Time to Time, to mention the Verbs 
irregular ^ and bid him take particular No- 
tice of them, thinking it fufficient for this 
Time, to recommend to his Obfervation- 
fhefe follo>ving (hort Rules of Syntax, or 
Government of Words, viz. 

FIRST, That the Adjedtive muft be of 
the fame Gender, Number and Caf?, with 
the Subftantive to which it belongs. 

SECONDLTy That the Verb muft 
be of the fame Number and Perfon with 
its Nominative Cafe ; which is always the 
Ador, or the principal /Word in every 
Sentence. . 

THIRD Lr, When two Verbs 
come together, the latter is to be the in- 
finitive Mood. 

FOURTHLr, A Noun coming af- 
ter a Verb Adtive, is put in the Accufative 
Cafe. 

FIFTHLr, 
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FIFTHLT, Words are ufed in the 
Accufative or Ablative, upon the Account 
of the Prepofitions abovcmentioncd, either 
exprefs'd or underflood. 

SIXTHLY] Verbs Neuters, 2s Sum, 
fi?y exijlo ', Verbs Paffives, as Exijiimory ha-- 
beory videory &c. require after them a No- 
minative Cafe. 

SEFENTHLTy A Noun after an 
Adjedtive in die Comparative Degree, is 
put in the Ablative, and after the fame in 
the fuperlative Pegree, is put in the Geni-^ 
tive Cafe, 

EIGHTHLTy The latter of two 
Subftantives, when coming immediately to- 
gether, is commonly put in the Genitive 
Cafe. 

And, Ninthly y When aQueftion is afk'd^ 
the Anfwer muft be given in the fame Cafe, 
whether Noun, Pronoun, or Participle ; 
and the fame Tenfe of a Verb, with which 
the Queftion is required. 

We repeated the fame Book, from the 
Beginning to the End, a fecond Time ; and 
were more- particular in our Grammatical 
Obfervations 5 and beginning it again the 

G 3 third 
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tibird Time, I made hiiii render it from En^ 
glijh into Latin^ which is fomewhat difficult 
at firfl to the Learner ; but Prafticc makes' 
jt eafy, and 'tis very beneficial in •its Con^ 
fcquences : For it learns both to write and 
fpeak Latin readily, in proper Expreffions 
already made to his hand, and not in thofe 
of his own Invention. 

"JVl B. That by this Method of double Tran^ 
Jlatiotiy Q^lizabetb was taught the Latin 
Tongue, Vide Afcbani^ Schoolmajler. 

Th^ Great Erafmus fays, Scis honam eru'^ 
dititmis partem ejfey fcire rerum nomina ; bi£ 
fupra modum (ejjattar d Grammaticis vulgaris 
bur^ quorum initio jit ut Adokfcentes poji mul^ 
tos annos in Grammatica contritos^ vix norint 
tillius arboris^ pifcis^, volucrisy quadrupedisp 
aut kguminis rerum nomen. Nee domi qui-^ 
dem uUam fupelleSiilem Latini nominare poj^ 
funt ; adeo ut quum volunt Jibi dari Mantile^ 
dicunty da mihi Remy Q? aut indice digito t^ 

iusy aut imlgatce lingua fubfidio^ ^rafm« 

dalog. de Pronunciatione. 

I N Englijh thus ! * A thorough Know%« 
ledge of Words, and a ready and proper ' 
Naming pf every thing that occurs, is an 
admirable and necefl^ Foundation for 
Learning : Yet, this is negledted above 
meafure in the ponunpn Methods of teach*;^ 
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ing : By which Omiilion it happens^ that' 
after Children have drudg'd many Years 
in the Elements of Erudition, they fcarce 
know the proper Names of the leveral 
Species of Trees, Fiflies, Birds, feeafts, 
or Grain 5 even at home, the very Furni- 
ture about them, or the various Necet 
farres which are there daily us*d, they 
know not how rightly to name in Latin 1 
fo that if they want a Napkin, they fay 
not, ba mibi mantile^ but. Da mibi rem j 
and are either fprc'd to fupply this Inca-- 
pacity, by pointing with the Finger at 
what they cannot name, or puttingin aux-^ 
iliary Words from their Mother-Tongue, 
to explain their Meaning/ 

, * * 

B y this Time my Difciple undcrftood all 
that I fpoke in Latiriy and made a fhift to 
anfwer me in the fame Language ; but if 
he committed a Miftake, I always took care 
to ihew him his Error, and encouraged him 
to fpeak boldly : For no one ever Ipakc 
properly, but muli firft have committed 
many Blunders, agreeable to the Italian 
Proverb, Per parlare behe^ ^ifig^^ parlare 
mak. There are fome who by ftraining 
to fpeak Cicerman Latm, always fpeak and 
write obfcurely ; and others, who out of 
fear of fpeaking improperly, never venture 
to exprefs themfelves in Latin all their Lives, 
But thefe ar^ extreams equally to be avoided : 

G 4 For 
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For 'tis not to be fuppos'd, that Cicero him-' 
fclf (poke in Converlation, as he did in ftu- 
died Harangues : And *our moft polite £«- 
glijh Writers, are not fo correft in their 
common Talk, as they are in their elaborate 
and elegant Writings. 

We began the fame Book the fourth 
Time ; and to make it the lefs tedious to 
my Scholar, I rais'd fome fhort Queftions 
and Difcourfes upon every Sentence, and 
varied the fame three or four Manner of 
Ways. And v^hereas the Name of almoib 
every thing in Nature did pafs under our 
Examination, this gave me Opportunity to 
explain all the Terms of Art, wrhich Chil- 
dren don't underftand 5 no, not in their own 
Language. 

When we had to do with the Names 
of Birds and Beafts, I made fome little Ex- 
curfions into natural Hiftory, by relating 
what is faid of the Eagle, Phoenix, and 
Crocodile 5 and my End therein was, to 
find Matter for fpeaking Lafitiy and to di- 
vert my Difciple. I encourag'd him at the 
fame Time to propofe his Doubts, if he 
had any, and to aflc me Queftions of any 
Kind, provided he did it in Latin^ which 
he did fometimes to very good Purpofe; 
and gave me an Opportunity to examine 
fome Things, which otherwife I had never 

thought 
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Aought of : Which brings to my Mind the 
Saying of a famous Dodlor, who us'd to 
own, that he learn'd a great deal of his 
Maftdrs and Tutors, and more of his 
School-fellows ; but that he learn'd yet more 
from his own Pupils, than from them all* 
By this Manner of proceeding, the yaniia 
Linguarum might be rendered very agree- 
able and profitable to young Learners. 

I THOUGHT it much better to keep 
him to one Book, till he had made himfelf 
Matter of it, by frequent Repetitions, than 
to let Jiim dip into feveral different Authors, 
and never finifh one. It is very unaccount- 
able to me, that a Child, according to the 
received Method in Schools, (hall read half 
a dozen Leaves in Sententia Puerilesj and 
then throw it afide, and begin Corderitis^ 
which is treated after the fame Manner, in 
order to read Mfof^ Fables j and thus they 
fkip from one Book to another, without 
reading any from the Beginning to the End» 
School-Miftrefles are much more reafonable, 
having preferv'd their Intelledtuals unde- 
prav'd by the Influence of Cuftom and Pe- 
dantry : For a Child is kept to his Primer 
or Pfalter, till he can read currently j then 
he is advanced to his Teftament, which he 
reads throughout ; concluding very juftly, 
that if a Child can read one Book perfectly, 

he 
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put to read a Chapter in the vulgar Ver- 
(ion, which is very plain and eafy j then 
to read the fame in that of Beza ; and 
laftly, in the Verfion of Cdjialioy it would 
contribute exceedingly, to give the Learner 
a true Notion of the Latiriy in a very fhort 
Time : For the firft Verfion would be, as 
it were, a Commentary to the fecond, and 
the fecond to the third. 

Here I took occafion, now and then 
to explain the Moral of the Gofpel, as 
taught by our divine Redeemer : For I 
think, 'tis very unaccountable, that Chri^ 
ftians fhould teach in their Schools fome 
paultry Syftem of Ethicks, and negleft read- 
ing and explaining die Morals of Chrift and 
his'Apoftles, for the Sake oi Arijiotle and 
his Followers. 

I LIKEWISE fhew'd him the Deiign 
of Chrift's coming into the World, viz. 
To fave us from the Punifhment due to 
our Sins, in purfuance of die firft Promife 
made to Adam after the Fall, That the Seed 
of the Woman Jhould break the Serpent's Head : 
For I find that Boys are as defirous to know 
thefe Things as any other Parts of Hiftory, 
if but fet in a clear Light. 

« 

This Exercife continued about three or , 
four Months ; in which Space of Time he 

finifli'd 
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finlfli'd the four Evangelifts, and the ASii of 
the Apofiks. 

* 

B y this Time, the Boy had a good No- 
tion of the hatin Tongue ; and therefore I 
put Herence in Englijh and Latin into his 
Hands, which he read over in lefs than 
three Months. I likewife, at fome leifure 
Hours, taught him to read French ; and 
when he had gotten the Pronunciation, he 
kbour'd for fome Time, as he did before 
in the LatWy to make himfelf Mafter of 
the French Verbs and Nouns j and then be- 
gan to learn the Sentences in another Co- 
lumn of the yanua Liuguarum ; which, by 
the Afliftance of the Latin^ he mafter'd in 
a very fhort Time : So that before the End 
of the firft Year, he could read Fontaine'^ 
Fables from French into Englijh^ and could 
give an Account of the French Minifter's 
Texts which he heard, and Part of the 
Sermon : For I charged him never to mifs 
the French Church, t^t he might the better 
accuilom himfelf to the true Accent of 
that Tongue. He had the Italian^ Spanip^ 
Greek and Hebrew^ in different Columns, 
and all in the fame Book, out of which 
he leam'd them all, as he did the Latin 
and French^ with this Caution, never to 
begin a new Language, till we had made 
a coniiderable Progrefs in that we laft under- 
took. And to do this more e£fedhially, I 
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I THOUGHT 'twas now Time to teacE 
him Things as well as Words ; which 
woufcl give us a Handle to improve the 
La^in at the £une Time; and tnerefore I 
ihfiw'd him the Terreftrial Gbbe. 

M A F s are not fo proper to give a ge« 
noral Idea of the Globe of the Earth, toi^ 
young Boys at the firft ; but here I ihew*d 
nim at one View the four Parts, of the 
World, with their refpedtivc Boimdaries» 
and which Courie our Merchants took ta 
go to the Indies. Then we view'd the 
principal Kingdoms and Dominion& in £2^. 
ropCj j^^y and the Coaft: of Barbary^ and 
J^gypt in Africa^ allowing him two or 
tihoree Mornings to commit thefb Divi£ons 
to Memory. 

Whereupon, I gave him a £bort 
Abridgment of EBftdry, drawn and writfim 
by TurfeHn ; obferving the ^eat Epochal 
and in what Year fince the BeginnJng of 
tiie Wwld, any great Event or Revolution 
happen'd^ I laid before him at the fame 
Time, . the old Maps, joining Hiftory, 
Chronok^, and G90graphy together : For 

the/ 
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they are fooner thus le^um^d, and to better 
Purpofe, thanafunder. 

We continued thefe Studies, till wo 
came to the Birth of Chrift, according to 
the Hiftory of the Old Teftwnent, reduc- 
ing hereto that of the Syrian and PerfiaH 
Monarchies,^ with the Hiftory of the Hea- 
then jGnods : And I obUged him to give me • 
an Account memoriter^ of the Subfknce of 
all great Events, with the Year ^d PlacQ 
tiiey were tranfaded in : For I am of Opi** 
nion, that in thefe kind of Studies only^ 
young People (hould make ufe of their Me- 
mories: But to learn whole Bchgues and 
Odes by heart, is to no other Purpoie than 
to forget them as foon ^s learn'd; or to 
provide Matter for Ridicule and Pedantry, 
in all mix'd Cotnpanies. As fot the i&^- 
man Hiftory, the Boy leam'd it out of % 
Brmch Autiu)r, who fets it in a very clear 
Light, by way of Queftion and Anfwer. 

H s R £ I ftop^*d his Progrei^ in univerfal 
Hiftory^ and brought hiin back to the 
Foiuitain«THead, where thefe Things are treat- 
ed more at large, ^z. to "Jufiin in Latins 
the X'ifb of Alexander the Greats by %/W- 
tus Curtius i and of the Romans^ by 
Fbwus^ 

HAV3tJ7Q 
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Having done with thefe Authors^ 
we refum'd Turfelin's Uniyerfal Hijlory^ 
join'd with Sir Walter Raleigh*^ Hijiory of 
the Worldy publifh*d in Englijh in four Vo- 
lumes, and in the Space of a Year and 
Half, brought it down to our Times > 
not neglefting to read at leifure Hours, a 
fhort Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, giving an Ac- 
count of the general Councils, Herefies and 
Perfecutions of the Chriftian Church ; and 
how, at laft,. the glorious Reformation was 
brought about. 

I N this Interval of Time, I made him 
read by himfelf the Geography of, CluveriuSf 
written in a pure Roman Stile. 

By this Time the French ^sA Latin were 
no more a Matter of Study, but a Diver- 
fion to him. Therefore I recommended to 
"his* Diligence the Italian Fle<9ions of Verbs 
and Nouns, and the Italian Colunm of Sen- 
tences in Janua Linguarum ; which he dif- 
patch'd very quickly ^ and told me every 
now and then, that all the Italian Words 
were borrowed from the French and Latin. 
I allow'd his Reniarks to be very juft ; and 
affured him, that the Spanijh would be yet 
eafier, for it was compounded of all, the 
three ; and that, comparatively fpeaking, 
it has but few MorifcQ Words, which it 

(:an 
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can call its own ; and my Conjcdhire was 
verified by the Event : For after he had 
been exercised about four Months in read- 
mg fome eafy ItaUan Authors, he after the 
fame Method undertook the Spanijh Co- 
Imnn of his Janua Linguarutriy and mafter*d 
it with a great deal of Expedition y and I 
having by me EpiBetus's Moral$ in Latins 
Frencby Spanijh and Italian^ he explained it 
Aroughout in all thefe Languages : And 
Ac better to fix the fleeting Ideas^ I made 
him write out the whole Book in thefe 
te^)cdive Dialeftsj by which Eixercife, the 
Boy mended his Hand-writing very much, 
and rendered himfelf dexterous in the Or-*- 
thography of each Language. I may add a 
third Advantage 3 for it help'd him to Ad- 
iniration in the Writing theni properly : For 
I verily believe, that if Children did, after 
having explain'd a Leaf in a Latin or French 
Author, Vrite out the fame Leflbn once or 
tvriice, it Would contribute more towards 
acquiring a good Stile, than learning whole 
Books by heart : And if the Ladies did but 
continue this Sort of Exercife for' feme 
Months, they would write Englijh coireft- 
ty ; and by writing a Page daily fi-om one 
of the SpeStatorSy they would make a fen- 
fiblc Change for the better in dieir Englijh 
Stflc. 

. ' H Now 
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N o w the Youth had been with me neaif 
two Years 5 and here (by Way of Digref- 
fion) I fhall relate one of his Adventures, 
viz. a Reverend Prelate, and a great Orna- 
ment of our Church, chanced to come in- 
to an Office where this Boy happened to be 
at the fame Time 5 and his Lordfhip find- 
ing none of the Officers there, alk'd him. 
What became of them ? The Boy anfwer*d 
in liittin^ That they were not come yet, 
but that he knew were to call for them if 
his Lordfliip pleafed. The learned Prelate 
was fo taken with the Boy's Boldnefs, that 
he vouchfafed to afk him feveral Queftions 
in Latin ; and to encourage him to mind 
his Studies, his Lordfhip gave him Money, 
and promised to give him Books, if he 
would come to his Houfe. 

W H E N I came home, the Lad told mc 
the whole Story : I afk'd him, Ihw he bad 
Confidence to /peak in Latin to a Perfm be 
did not know ? He told me. He Jbiew be, 
wasfuch a Bijhopy and a grea^t Scholar j and 
had be Jpoken Engliihy his Lordjhip would 
have taken no more Notice of himy than of 
another poor Boy. Some Time after, my 
Lord was pleafed likewife to tell me the fame 
Story ;^ and that he had obferv'd fbmethmg 
very promifing in the Ycuth, and approved 

I very 
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very much of the Care and Method I took 
in his Education. 

'I'w A s nowi that \ forift'd a De^gn to 
inftrud: my Pupil in the Greek and Hebrew^ 
and to give hin> a Tafte of the Latin Poets : 
For I had no other Defign at firft, than 
to teach him to underftand Latin Authors 
in Profe, and our neighbouring Languages^ 
which, I beliey'd might be ufefiil to him 
in getting a Livelihood, either with a Mer-^ 
chant, or in an Office, or by going Abroad 
with fome Gentleman, where thefe mo- 
d^n Langus^s are abfolutely neceiTary, and 
the Knowledge of Latin^ a fine Ornament 
to a young Man : For till this Time I could 
not conceive any Hopes of getting the Boy 
to an Univerfityi 

This happened in the Beginning of the 
third Yeat that the Child had been under 
my Tuition % when I initiated him in thefe 
Tongues, putting him to begin to explain. 
his Hebrew and Greek Columns in his "JanuA 
Linguarum ; and havine in four or five 
Month's Time mafter'd the twelve Centuries 
of the Sentences therein, as he had before 
thofe of the Latiny French^ Itaiian and 
Spanijb y heathen writ them out fairly into 
ii Copy-Book, and began his Greek Tefla^ 
ment and Hebrew P&lms at the &me Time^ 
l^it on feparate Hours ; dnd where the 

Ha Tongue* 
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Now the Youth had been with me neai? 
two Years 5 and here (by Way of Digref-* 
fion) I fhall relate one of his Adventures, 
viz. a Reverend Prelate, and a great Orna- 
ment of our Church, chanced to come in- 
to an Office where this Boy happened to be 
at the fame Time y and his Lordfhip find-' 
ing none of the Officers there, aflc'd him. 
What became of them ? The Boy anfwer*d 
in Latifty That they were not come yet, 
but that he knew were to call for them if 
his Lordfliip pleafed. The learned Prelate 
was fo taken with the Boy's Boldnefs, that 
he vouchfafed to afk him feveral Queftions 
in Latin ; and to encourage him to mind 
his Studies, his Lordfhip gave him Money, 
and promised to give hun Books, if ne 
would come to his Houfe. 

W H E N I came home, the Lad told me 
the whole Story : I afk'd him. How he bad 
Confidence to /peak in Latin to a Per/on be 
did not know ? He told me. He knew be, 
wasfuch a Bijhopy and a great Scholar j and 
had be Jpoken JEngliihy bis Lord/hip would 
have taken no more Notice of biniy than of 
another poor Boy. Some Time after, my 
Lord was pleafed likewife to tell me the fame 
Story ; and thJ^t he had obferv'd fbmethiM 
very promifing in the Ycuth, and approved 
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>try much of the Care and Method I took 
in his Education. 

'I'w A s nowi that \ forift'd a De^gn to 
inftrud: my Pupil in the Greek and Hebrew^ 
and to give him a Tafte of the Latin Poets : 
For I had no other Dcfign at firft, than 
to teach him to underftand Latin Authors 
in Profe, and our neighbouring Languages^- 
which, I beliey'd might be ufefiil to him 
in getting a Livelihood, either with a Mer-r 
chant, or in an Office, or by going Abroad 
with fome Gentleman, where thefe mo- 
dern Languages are abfolutely neceiTary, and 
the Knowledge of Latin^ a fine Ornament 
to a young Man : For till this Time I could 
not conceive any Hopes of getiting the Boy 
to an Univerfityi 

This happened in the Beginning of the 
third Yeat that the Child had been under 
my Ttdtion % when I initiated him in theie 
Tongues, putting him to begin to explaia 
his Hebrew and Greek Columns in his "JanuA 
Linguarum $ and having in four or five 
Month's Time mafter'd the twelve Centuries 
of the Sentences therein, as he had before 
ilaxyfe of the Latin^ French^ Italian and 
Spanijh \ heathen writ them out fairly into 
Ik Copy-Book, and began his Greek Tefla^ 
inent and Hebrew P&lms at the fame Time» 
\mt on feparate Hours ; dnd where the 
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Tongues are Co different, there's no Reafbo 
to fear Confufion. We fpared likewiie 
fome Part of our Time to read Virgil ^ 
and before the End of the third Year, he 
had gone through the Hebrew Piahns, the 
Greek Teftament, and five Books of Vtr-^ 
giPs Mneids'y and then wc rcfolv'd more 
accurately to confult the Greek and Hebrew 
Grammars. 

We continued the other Languages (he 
had learned before) by reading fome uii^l 
and diverting Books in the Night y fuch as 
Pufffndorf's Lanv of Nature and NationSy 
abridg'd by I/pavan-y Dr. Huarte's Examen 
de bs ingeniosj in Spanijb ; Garcid% Sybua 
di varia Lettioniy in Italian ; and a Volume 
of Letters publifh'd by the Ro3raI Aca« 
demy of Sciences in Paris. We read like- 
wife a (hort Syftem of Rhetorick, Ra^pus*s 
Logfck, and that of jiljiedius. When we 
were tired witli one Book, we tock. an-^ 
others and fat up fometimes pretty kte« 
Thefe Studies were no more a Toil, bttt 
Pleafure to the Boy, and I was very ^ad ta 
fpare m^ Sight. 

* 
. 'TwAs about this Time, bcmg Jfc&y^ 
*72o, that the learned Dr. JB. (wIk> is 
fkill'd in all the moft ufeful Languages of 
Europe) happen'd to come into a flaee, 
(where the Father of this Bt^ hat bam 
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imploy'd for many Years) and feeing . the 
Vbuth reading a Fajior Fido in Italian^ (for 
i¥C had before read it over diligently, tak- 
ng to our Afliftancc the Spanifh^ French 
ind Englijb Verfion of Sir Richard Fanjhcrw) 
le examined the Boy in the Latin^ Frencby 
^panijb and Italian Languages ; and finding 
lim piretty well fkill'd in all of them, the 
Oo6bor charg'd the Boy's Father to keep 
lim to his Stiidies, afliiring him he would 
endeavour to get him Encouragement fi-om 
bme Perfons of Note, 

•Before I proceed .in the Purfiut of my 
!^arrative, I mufl not forget to acquaint 
:hc Reader, that I took, fpecial Care to 
nakc the Boy pronounce the Latin TongnQ 
urith an open Mouth, as all the People of 
Europe do, except the Efnglijh ; whofe 
Latin Pronunciation is as unacceptable as 
t is unintelligibk to Foreigners.^ He gave 
ne a great deal of Trouble • for fbme 
Months upon this Head j fo that I had 
nuch ado to perfuade him to open^ his 
^outh : For he pronounc'd the Vowels 
•cry badly, efpecially the A and £5 for 
ndftead of a?nOy he pronounced emo ; and 
ehen he pronounced em to buy^^ he thca 
all'd it imo ; and infl^ad of imo^ yes^ he 
i|id aitno : From which aukward Marnier 
f pronojancii^ Latin^ Youth fhould : be 
ffeaiied t^etinies^^ and learn tQ.ijpeak ia a 
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Manner intelligible to Stranttrs, or never 
pretenci to give themfclves me Trouble to 
fpeak it at all ; but apply their Time only, 
to the Underfbnding and writing this noble 
Language : For to learn any foreign Toi^uc . 
\yith no other View, than to converfe in it 
yrith our own Countrymen, I think, is a 
very unprpfitablc Exercife, fince every one 
can exprefs hinifelf more genuinely in hia 
own native Tonge. But it will be objc^^ed, 
that without fpeaking Latin^ a young Stu-, 
dent could not difpute in the Univerfities^ 
nor perform any publick Exercifes. I an- 
fwer, , That all publick Ads and Difputa- 
tions have been at all Times, and in all 
Places, open to Latin Scholars of all Na- 
tions ; and therefore theii: Pronunciatioa 
fliould be intelligible ; ' othcrwife, let them 
fpeak in Englijhy and content themfelvesi 
with only writing Latin ; or elfe, 'tis at befl 
but affeding a Sort of ufelefs learned Pe- 
. dantry. Some will yet reply. That Fo- 
reigners fhould comply with the Englijh 
Accent, as well as we with them. This 
Way of arguing is as unreafonable as ridi- 
culous : For we have more than ten to one 
^ainft our Englijh Pronunciation ; and wci 
muft fpeak as others do, or we defeat the 
Defign of fpeaking it : For we are not to 
difpute, what Nation pronounces the Latin. 
beft in thefe Times j but endeavour to at-** 
^ain the End and Advantages >yhich may 

. bi 
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be had from ipeaking it. Many Gentle-» 
men in England are aware of this, and 
ipeak hatin like Men, ore rotundoy without 
doing any Prejudice to their Englijh Pro- 
nunciation. A Germany whom I knew at 
one of our Univerlities, told me, that going 
to wait on one of our learned Men, he 
was afk'd, among other Queftions, (as the 
Pronunciation feemed to him) An omnia 
peccata funt in Germania? The Stranger 
bluih'd, thinking that he meant. Are all 
Sorts of Vices praSlis'd in Germany ? He 
anfwer'd, ImOy & Virttites quoque omnes\ 
TeSy and all Virtues too. The Englijh Gen- 
tleman, indeed, faid. An omnia pacatafunt 
in Germania ? Is all quiet in Germany ? But 
pronouncing an a like an ^, cai^s'd a dquble 
Entendre^ • 

Ano.ther Stranger being compliment* 
ed in Latin by an Englip Matter of Arts, 
and an excellent Scholar, faid, he was 
fbrry he did not underftand Englijh^ and 
would be glad to converie with him in 
French or Latin y while our Countryman 
Ipoke very good Latin ; but difguifing it by 
an Englijh Accent, the Stranger concluded 
it was the Englijh Tongue, 

This Inconvenience might eafily be re- 
medied : And, I proteft, I have no other 
End in cxpofing it, than to h^ave it removed : 

H 4 For 
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Fpr I am no more inclined to favour -the; 
Imperfections of my own Nation, dian I 
am to improve the Vices of Foreignersl^. 
The wife Patriot Ipves his Country, as a 
judicious Father loves his Child by corred- 
Uig his Faults and little Imperfedtons & 
and not as a fond Mother, who, with her 

Eaiiionate, but unreaibnable Love, nouriibei 
is Vices. 

I SPENT an Hour every Sunday Mom- 
iug, all the Time the Boy was with mc^ 
to read over feveral fhort Catechifins, or Sfy^ 
ftems in Divinity, both in French and Xf- 
tin 3 nuking him write out of the Bible 
foch Texts of Scripture 'as clearly prove 
the Articles of our Creed, and to get theni 
by heart 5 but never troubled him with vain 
Difputes, which influence neither Faith nor 
Pradice. - I had lik,ewife a fmall Englijh 
Book, caird, Principles of Religion^ whidi, 
the better, to retain the Subftance thereof, 
I made him tranilate into Latin. I ex^ 
plained the Lord's Prayer and the TeaCom- 
tnandments in their inofl: extenfive Mean^ 
mg } iand tpok Occafion from, thojfe of th^ 
^>nd Table, to caution hijq[i againft Aat 
rafh, wild and favage Temper, which is but 
too rife among us, pf condemning* others 
for not being in every particular Opinion and 
Circumftance of Worfliip copifoijnable witl^ 
ouifelves, though they believe at the &mc 

^ ^ Time, 
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Titt^ the Old Tcftament and the New, tq 
be infpir'd Writmgs, and the unalterable 
and only Rule of .die Faith and Practice of 
all Chriilian People ; and though they be- 
lieve that Jefus Chrift is the only Redeemer 
of the World, and the Mediator between 
God and Man. I told him farther, That 
an Unl£3rmity in circumftantial Opinions^' 
is no more to be- expeded, than Uniformity 
in the Countenances of Men ; but that Opi^ 
nantium JJnitas^ and Opinionum Diverjkas^ 
might confift very well together among good 
Chriflians. 



I VERILY believe, that if the Minds of 
Youth, were thus feafon'd with the mild and 
gentle Principles of Humanity and Good- 
nefs, and which are urgki in every one of 
the four Gofpels, it would contribute more 
to the publick Good of Chriftian Sodedes, 
than the Knowledge of all the Languages in 
the World. For want of the like early Ad- 
vortiiements. Humanity is in a great Mea- 
fure forgotten, (to fay nothing of Chriiliaa 
pharity) and our blooming Youths taught to 
hate one another, when 'tis the fitteft Time 
to rec(»nmend tx> diem Forbearance and Bro- 
therly Love J who, if they ^urive to Ytas^ 
of Difcretion, they become poor bliod BU 
gots, hurried on to A6tions of the m^ 
dreadful Confequences, and very often, by a 
"i^^ald Zeal without Knowledge, fire the 

Church 
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Church and State, and bury both undei^ 
the Afhes of their own Ruins ; and all this, 
with a PretcAcc of doing Service to Reli- 
gion. And, perhaps, it would not be very 
eafy to determine, whether a miiguided ZtaX 
in Matters of Religion, or bare-f^Vi Pro- 
fanenefs, have done moft Mifchief. Nay, if 
one read the Hiftory of the Chriflian Church 
for thcfe thoufand Years and upwaids, he 
will be inclin'd to the Opinion, that Men 
have fufFered more in their Interefts, by in- 
temperate Zeal for Religion, than by all the 
other Caufes of human Mifery put together. 

Upon the whole, the Reverend Gende- 
Hien, who are generally entrufted with the 
Education of Youth, have it in a great Mea- 
ftire in their Power, to make their Diiciples 
peevifli, or good-jiatur'd, wild Dragons, op 
modeft Chriftians. And I cannot forbear to 
lay, of thofe Gentlemen, of what Reli^on 
or Denomination, and in what Poft or Sta- 
tion foever they may be, as a Portugeze 
Bifhop, and a Member of the Council of 
Itrenty faid in Relation to the Court of R^me^ 
viz. lUuJiriJJimt Cardinaks egent Hlujiri/fimd 
Heformatione : So thofe Reverend Inftruftprs 
of Youth, (fay I) who inftil Peeviihnefs intQ 
the Minds of their Pupils, do want a moft 
Reverend Reformation. 

An» 
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And, probably^ it would redound to the 
Advant^c of Chriftian Societies^ if more 
kamed and fober Lay-Men were empby'd 
in teaching Youth, as being lefs interefted 
to engage their Minds in the Defence of 
Syflems and private Opinions : The Jefuits^ 
by monopolizing to. themfelves the Inftruc-^ 
tion of Children, have not only poifoned the 
Minds of their Pupils> but have by this 
Means rendered themfelves very powerftd 
and terrible. 

In teaching the aforefaid L^guage, I 
hinted already, that I infilled chiefly on the 
pledlidns of Verbs and Nouns, and on fome 
general Rules of Syntax, taking notice of 
the Exceptions and Irregularities as they of-^ 
fer*d themfelves in the Courfe of our Read* 
ing, whether in the Gender of Nouns, or 
in the Syntax : But left fome of them 
might eicape our Notice, I made the Lad, 
after he was pretty well acquainted with 
any Language, then, and not before, read 
every Granwnar refpedtively, from the Be- 
ginning tb the End ; and then he read it 
both with Profit and Delight : For 9. Gram-^ 
mar is no more than a Series of Reflections 
made upon any Language y and is of litde 
. or no Ufe to any, but fuch as have fome 
competent Degree of Knowledge in that 
Language, whereof it is a Grammar : And 

th^e- 
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therefore all civiliz'd Nations have Grammars 
fi>r perfcding thcmfelvcs in their own 
Tongue. The Grecians^ the Rormms had 
theirs, and wc have ours, for cultivating the 
Englifi Language. But a Grammar tiuit is 
defigned for Youth to Icam a Foreign one, 
£hould be clear and fhort, comprehending 
the FleiSions of Nouns and Verbs, and fbme 
pi the moft uileful general Rides ; whi^ji 
might be eafily written or printed on one 
Side of a Sheet of Paper, to be fet in a 
Frame, for the Ufe pf the Learner, and fy 
expofe to View at once the whole Oeconor 
my of the Latin Tongue. 

I SH ALi, now rcfume the Thread of 
Difcourfe, and bring my Narrative to a Con 
clufion. 

About the End oi ^une^ 1720, bdng 
at a Coffee-Houfe> I found a Reverend 
Clerg3mian, with whom I had little or.no 
Acquaintance before this Time ; I had, in- 
deed, read his incomparable Works in De- 
fence of die Chriftian Religion, and fom? 
other excellent Books, written by hini in 
Latin y and when abroad, was oftei\ aik'd. 
Whether I knew this learned Perfon ? Be- 
^Sdes, I had been informed by feveral qredible 
Pcrfons, that he had done many good Of- 
£ccs to ' poor Students, both Strangers an^ 
Natives, and that at hi« own Expence ^: 

Thia 
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This made me defirous to lay hold of the 
Opportunity to be better acquainted with 
fo valuable aPerfon; and in the Progrefs o£ 
our Difcourfe, I made mention of this Boy 
and his Performances. The Gentleman di- 
rected me to bring the Youth to his Houfe 
that Evening : Whereupon I fent for him 
immediately after, . and bid him write fairly 
on half a Sheet of Paper, a Verfe out of his 
Hebrew Pialter, and his Greek Teftament, 
and a Line or two of each of the other Lan- 
guages he had leam'd : .Which when he 
bad doae^ I took him with me to the Gen* 
tfeman's Houfe ; who was mightily plcafed 
with his Hand-writing, efpecially in Greek 
and Hebrew ^^ and afiser he had examined 
him in Cornelius Nepos, the Hebrew Pfaltcr, . 
and Greek Teftament, he prevented my pe- 
titioning in' the Boy's Behalf, by telling me, 
he would give him Meat, Drink* and Cloath- 
ing, and enter him in one of the Colleges, 
and that he himfelf wpuld be his Tutor; 
and fo long as he behav'd himfelf well, he 
ihould live in his Family ; and that I might 
fend him thither as foon as could be, wiu a 
Line or two from myfelf. ' Accordingly, the 
very next Week the Boy was .fent to Aellni- 
Terfity^ with the felbwiog Lines from me. 



Vir 
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Vir piurimum Venerande, 

lARJJM later, conditionest quas 
{ PropofmJH plan^ HberaleSj accipit' 
libenter j & ad te properat ; ut 
' tibi, Vir Celeberrime, utpote Me-* 
cxnati eptimOf fefe^ operam fuam, ftudia fua, 
cogitationei cmneSj & quicquidjit hominisy ed 
gud par efi obfervaniid offerat^ dety dedicet. 
Pueri parentes Deum Optimum Maximum 
venerantur plurimumi ut fe tuo patrocinio 
frabeat digmm. ^od reliquum eji^ bejie' 
^um ingens tibi acceptum referoy & proptej* 
aatiquam, quamin te obfervavi Jidemt phtra 
tibi debere wlim. Vale. 



12 Die Julii, 1720. 



I THOUGHT It might be foiric Satis&c-* 
tion to this worthy Gentleman, to be af- 
iiired, that the Boy was defcended jrom ho-j 
neft Parents j and therefore fent with hinf 
the following Teftimonlal : 
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rJS, wbofes Names are hereunto fuh^ 
JcrtUd, do tejiify, ^bat J. E. the Bearer y ^ 
is the Son cfK.E. an bonejl and indufirious 
Man J wbo bas been employed in one of his 
Majejlys Wardrobes for tbefe eighteen Tears ; 
ana we are of Opinion y that to encourage his 
Son in his StudieSy will be an AStion both 
charitable and generous^ 

M. P d. 

J, Afhp. Sub. D- 
J.E. 

This Gentleman did not only keep his 
t^romife, in entering the Lad into a Col- 
lege, and taking him iilto his owil Family 5 
but was pleas'd fome Time fince to beftoW 
Upon him a creditable Employment in the ' 
College, the Annual Revenue whereof will 
fupply^him with Money to defray extraor- 
dinary Bxpences. A Concurrence of favour- 
able Circumllances has hitherto appeared in 
the Behalf of thi$ Child j and I hope, Pro- 
vidence will continue to do him more Good, 
till he is rendered able to ferve his Country, 
either in Church or State 5 which, if I live 
to fee, I ihall heartily praife God, for mak- 
ing me Inftrumental in promoting his Hap- 
pinefs. And I think myfelf abundantly re- 
compensed already for my Pains : For the 
Satisfaction of Mind attending any good 

Addon, 
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A<^ion, is more exquiCtely pleaTant and 
fenfiblc, than the moil re&n'd Delig^ ia 
converfing with Friends, reading of Books, 
and getting of Money. And therefore I 
could wiih that ingenious and learned Gen- 
tlemen, who have nothing to employ their 
Time, and are eafy in their CircumAances, 
would devote a few of their idle Hours to 
the inflrudling feme promifii^ Youth : For 
I can't fee how they can fpend their Time, 
and employ their Learning to a more gene- 
rous Purpofe. .There are many other more 
important Branches of Education, that I 
don't pretend to meddle with > becaufe there 
are many excellent Books in Latittt French 
and Englijht already written on tlu^fe SuIh 
jefts. 




Mr. 
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tt A T Mr. Loakei in his 
Trcatife oi Education ofTrntb^ 
iaysi with relation to Greek 
and ZriZ/in Exerd&s, take as 
follows : 



Ira yoilng Man's Fate be to gt) to School 
to get the Ijitin Tongue, 'twill be in vain 
to talk to you of the Method I think beft 
to be obferv'd:' For you mull fubmit to 
that you'll find there, and not exped to 
I have 
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have it chang'd for your Son. But yet, ty 
all Means, if you can obtain it, fee that he 
be not employ 'd in making Latin Themes 
and Declamations^ neither Verfes of any 
Kind. You may infift on it, if it will do 
any good, except you defign to make him a 
Latin Oratpr ot a Poet : But, if barely you 
would have him to underftand a Latin Au- 
thor, p'ay, do but obferve thofe who teach 
the Modern Languages, and that with Suc- 
cefs; they never amufe their Scholars in 
making Speeches or Verfes, either jn French 
or Italian ; their Bufinefs being to learn 
Language barely, and not Invention. But, 
to tell you more fully, why I would not 
have him exercis'd in making Themes and 
Verfes : 

FIRST, As to Themes; they have, I 
confefs, a Pretence of fomething ufeful, 
whigh is, to teach Men to fpeak hand- 
fomely and well on any Subje£t j which, if 
it could 'be attained this Way, I own, would 
be of great Advantage ; there being nothing 
more becoming a Gentleman, nor more ^ 
ufeful in all the Occurrences of Life, th^nk 
to be able on any Occafion to fpeak well„ 
tod. to the Purpofe. But this I fay, that 
the making of Themes, as they ufe it }n. 
Schools, helps not one jot towards it : For ' 
do btit coniider, what it is in making a 
Theme, that a young Lad is employ'd . a- 

boUt> 
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boiit ; *tis to make a Speech dn a Latin 
iSaying, afe, Omnia n)incit amory or, Non 
ticet in bello bis feccare ; and here the poor 
Lad, who wants Knowledge in thele Things 
he is to fpeak of, (which is to be hid only 
from Time and Obfervation) muft fet his 
Invention on the Rack to fey fomething; 
wlhiiih is a Sort of Mgyptian Tyranny^ to 
bid them' make Brick^ who have hot yet 
any of the Materials : And therefore it is 
ufual in fudi CafeSj for fueh Children to go 
to thofe of higher Forms^ with this Peti- 
tion j Pray give me n little Senfe \ whichi 
w^hether it be more unreafonablcj or more 
ridiculousj is not eafy to determine. Before 
a Man can be ill any Capacity to fpeak on 
any Subjeft, it is neceflary to be acquainted' 
With it ; or dfe, it is as foolifh to fet him 
to difcoutfc c)f % as to fet a blind Man to 
talk of Colours j or a deaf Man of Mufick : 
And would not you think him crack'd, who 
would require another to make an Argu- 
ment on a Moot pointy who underftands no- 
thing of out Laws ? And whatj I priay, do 
School-Boys uiiderftand concerning theiGb 
^iatters, which are ufed to be proposed to 
them in their Themes, - as Subje<9:s to 
difcourfe on, to whet and exercife their 
Fancies? 

I M the hcxt Place, confider the Laii^ 
^age tiut their Tl^mes^ stre mad6 in> 

I 2 'Tis 
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. 'Tis Latin^ a Language which your Son^ ' 
;j 'tis a Thoufand to one, fhall never have Oc- 
cafion once to make a Speech in as long as 
he lives, after he com^ to be a Man : And 
a Language, wherein the Manner of expref- 
fing one's felf is fo far different from ours, 
that to be perfeft in that, would very little 
improve the Purity and Facility of his J5«- 
glijh Stile. Befides that, there is now fo 
^ttle Room or Ufe for Set-Speeches in our 
own Language, in any Part of our Englijb 
Bufinefs, that I can fee no Pretence for this 
Sort of Exercife in our Schools ; unlefs it 
can be fuppos'd, that the making of fct 
Latin Speeches, (hould be the Way to teach 
Men to fpeak well in Englijhy ex tempore. 
the Way to that, I fhould think to be this i 
That there fhould be proposed to young 
Gentlemen, rational and ufeful Queftions, 
fuited to their Age and Capacities, and on 
Subjeds not wholly unknown to them, nor 
out of their Way : Such as thefe, when 
they are ripe for Exercifes of this Nature, 
they fhould ex tempore ^ or after a litde Me- 
ditation, upon the Spot, fpeak to, without 
penning of any thing : For I afk. If we will 
examine the Effefts of this Way of learning 
to fpeak well, who fpeak but in Bufinefs, 
when Occafion calls them to it upon any 
Debate ? Either thofe who accuftom them- 
felves to compofe and write down before 
hand what they would fay } or thofe, who 

think 
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think only on the Matter, to underfta^d 
that as well as they can, and ufe themfelves 
only to fpeak ex tempore ? And he who 
fhdl judge by this, will be little apt to 
think, that the accufloming him to (lu-; 
died Speeches, and Set-Compofitions, is 
^thc Way to fit a young Gentleman foi« 
Bufinefs. 

But, perhaps, we fhall be told, 'tis to 
Improve them in the Latin Tongue. 'Tis 
true, that is their proper Bufinefs at Schcfbl } 
but the making of Verfes is not the Way 
to it 5 nor Themes : That perplexes their 
Brains about Invention of Things to be 
iaid ; hot about the Signification of Words 
to be leam'd : And when they are making 
a Thenie, *tis Thoughts they fearch and 
fweat for, and not Language. But the 
Learning, and Maftery of a Tongue, being 
uneafy and unpleafimt enough in itfel^ 
fhould not be cumber'd with any other 
Difficulties, as is done in this Way of pro-^ 
ceeding. 

In. fine. If Boys Invention is to be 
quickened by fuch Exercifes, let them make 
Themes in Englijhy where they have a Fa-^ 
cility and Conunand of Words ; and it will 
be better feen, what Thoughts they have, 
when put into their own native Language : 
And if the Latin Tongue be te^ be leacned*^ 

I 3 let: 
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let it be done the eafieft Way, without th^ 
foiling and difgufting the Mind by fo un-y 
eafy an Employment, as that of making 
Speeches, joined to it. If thefe may be any 
Reafons againft Childrens making Latin 
' Verfes or Themes at School, I have much 
more to fay, and of more Weight, s^ainfl 
their making Verfes of any Sort : For if a 
Child has not any Genius for Poetry, 'tis 
the moft unreafonable thing in the World to 
torment him, and wafte his Time about 
that which can never fucceed. And, if he 
have a Poetick Vein, *tis to me the ftrangcft 
Thing in the World, that the Father fhould 
defire or fuffer it to be cherifh'd or im- 
proved. Methinks the Parents fhould la-i 
hour to have it ftifled and fupprefs'd as mucli 
as may be; and I know not what Reafon a 
Father can have to wifh his Son a Poetj 
Avho does not defire him to bid Defiance to. 
all other Callings and Bulinefs j which is nqt 
yet the worft of the Cafe : For if he provesi 
a fuccefsful Rhymer, and get once the Re- 
putaition of a Wit, I delire it may be con-? 
fider'd, what Company and Places he is like 
to fpend his Time in,^ n^y, his Eftate too : 
For it is ,very rarely feen, that any one dif- 
povers Mines of Qold or Silyer in Parnajfus. 
'Tis a pleafant Air, but a barren Soil j and 
there are but very few Inftances of thofc, 
who have added to their Patrimony, by any 
thing they have reap'd from thence. Poetry . 

5 and 
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and Gaming, which ufually go together^ 
are alike in this too, that they feldom bring 
any Advantage, but to th(^ Who have po-- 
thing elfe to live on ; Men erf Eilatses air- 
ways go away Lofers ; and 'tis well if they ' 
eicape at a cheaper "Rate than their whole 
Eftates, or the greateft Part of ^them. If 
therefore you would not have yeur Son die 
Fiddle to every jovial Company, without 
whom the Sparks could not trelidi thi^ 
Wine, nor know how to fpehd an After- ^ 
noon idly ; if you would not have him fpend 
his Time and his Eftate to div6rt others, 
aiid contemn the dirty Acres left him by his 
Anceftors, I do not thiiik you would much 
care he (hould be a Poet, or that his School- 
Mafters fhould enter him in Verfifying. But, 
yet, if any one would think Poetry a defir- \ 
able Thing, or a line Quality for; his Son 1 
and that the Study of it would raife his 
Fincy and Parts 5 he muft needs yet con- 
fefs, that to that, reading the Greek and Ro-- 
man Poets, is of more ufe, thaa making 
bad Verfes of his own, ia a Language that 
i§ not his own : And he, whofe Dcfign is 
to excel in Englijh Poetry, would * not, . I 
gue{^, think the Way to it, were to make 
his firft Eflays in Latin Verfes. I'bus far 
M^. Locke's Eilay on Education. 
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IN OTHER ingenious Author, 

I (JOHN CLARK) gives hw 

[ Opinion very iiankly on this 

Subjea, and (in my Ojanion) very 

home, -uiz. 

And what does it fignlfy, I befeech yoq, 
to exercjfe poor Boys all indifferently, and 
without Diftindtion, fo much in the writing 
of Verfes, when it is not one in an hun- 
dred, to fpeak within Corapafs, who hga 
any thing of a Genius for Poetry. If I 
might advife therefore, I would have Boys 
kept wholly from this Sort 'of Excrcife. 
Th^ may find a great many Way* of. cm- . 
ploying their Time to much better Purpofe, 
than in a Taik Nature never defign'd them 
for. The fcribbling of paultry wretched 
Verfe, is no Way for them to improve their 
Parts in. Inftead of that, the Difficidty of 
performing but meanly, and the Shame at- 
tending it, will be mighty Difcouragemepts, 
and only ferve to give them a Diflike to 
Learning, when they find that made an cf-, 
5 fential 
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fcntial Part of it, which they perceive Na-r 
ture has not qualify'd them for, I am for 
having Things called by their right Names, 
and tSerefore cannot bear with it, that what 
is only an ingenious Diverfion, (hbuld by 
Cuftom, and the great Strefs laid upon it, 
be recommended under the Notion of a very 
laudable Employment*, And, I prefume, 
the fober and thinking Part of Mankind 
will not condemn me as guilty of any Mi-r 
ibike, if I think fuch a Book as Mr- Lockis 
Effigy or Mr. Chillingwortb's Mojl rational 
Defence of the Prqtejiant Caufe^ cgainfi the 
Church of KomCy preferable to twenty Iliads 
or Mneidsy put together. I do not intend 
this, as any Refle^on upon Homer and 
Virgil ; they were Men of fine Parts, and 
rare natural Endowments : But yet, whea 
we conraiend and admire thefe Authors, it 
muft be as Poets, as Men who have been at 
a great deal of Pains to divert Mankind in 
a noble and ingenious Manner ; not as if the 
World was much indebted to them, for 
any great Advantage that was to be reaped 
from what diey left behind them : And I do 
not know, biit it may be a very good Ex- 
change, were it poffible to purchale the 
Books of Livy^ or any other of the noble 
Hifiorians of Antiquity, which Time has 
robb'd us of, at the Expence of all the fine 
Thoughts of thofe two celebrated Poets. 

For 
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For notwithflandihg all that has been faidl 
^ by fome, (to recommend their Art to the 
, World) in Favour of Epick Poetry, I can- 
not be convinced, that it is of that wonder- 
ful Ufe and Advant^ to Mankind. I can- 
not, however, but take Notice in this Place, 
that P.oetry^ as 'twas managed fome Time 
ago among us, was made one of the moft 
powerful Inftruments oiF promoting hnmo^ 
rality and Prophanenefsj that Hell itfelf could 
invent : And whether the conmion Practice 
of the Schools might not contribute to be- 
tray Boys of a Genius, into that woful 
Way of fpending their Time, to the 
Ruin of themfelves, and debauching of o- 
tliers, may perhaps deferve the Confidcra'^^ 
tion of fuch as are concerned in the Educa- 
tion of Youth. 

I N fine, 'tis as unreafonable to make all 
Boys Poets, as to make them Muiicians, 
and Dancing-Mafters : And it would be lefs 
ridicufous for a Frenchman or a Dutcbmany 
to fet up for an Englijh Poet, than for an 
J^nglijhman to make Verfes in a dead Lan^ 
guage : For the Dutchman might confult an 
lE,ngliJh Poet ; but We have no Horace or 
f^r^/7 living torevife our Blunders. There- 
fore I hope, this great Remora to Proficiency, 
and greatejft Piece of Grammatical Pedantry, 
will be difcarded by ingenious School-Mi- 

fters. 
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liers, as the Chequering Senpons with Greek 
pd Latin is now prudently laid aiide by die 
pfioft famous Preachers, and left wholly tq ; 
Carmelites and Capuchins y to beautify their 
iearned Difcourfes wit5. 

I H Av £ made it my Bufinefs of late» to 
aflc feveral Leairned Gentleiijen, what plau- 
fible Reaibns could be given for the univer- 
pd and earneft promoting of Latin Poetry ^ 
or what Profit do{h accrue ther^fi-om to Dir 
yinity. Law or Phyfick; I was anfwer'd,^ 
that a Copy of Latin Verfcs got many a Boy 
^ good Patron, And fo have Hawking, Rid-^ 
ing, and tAventy oth^r Exercifes, reply 'd I ; 
and a Copy of Verfes in the Language of 
the Country, has often got a rich Wife to 
the Verfificator, which Latin and Greek 
could never do : And thus the one half of 
Mankind, and the moft fenfible of the 
^weetnefs of Poetry, will rather defpife, 
than adrnire Greek and Latin Verfes, as comr 
pos'd rather to argue the fair Sex of Igno- 
\ ranee in School-Langxiages, than with a De- 
fign to divert them with the Harmony of 
their Lays, Another Gentleman told m^ 
that making Latin and Greek Verfes was ne- 
ceflary, in order to know the Quantity of 
Words, and confequently, to read diftinftly ; 
put all this may be eafily had, by reading 
^e Qreek; and Latir^ Poets, and by obferv- 
^ ' ing 
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ing their Meafures^ and fcanning their dif^ 
ferent Sorts of Verfes, as dirc3»d by fct re- 
ceived Rules for that Purpofe, 

T o conclude, reaa Homer diligently, and 
Virgil as much as you can ; read T!aJfo and 
Mother b ; and, if you pleaie, read Cats the 
Dutcby and Camoes the Porfugeze Poets; 
but compofe in your own Language : For 
it is no Help to write a good Latin Stile, 
but rather an Hindrance, except it be to 
write Romances. And if you employ 
your Poetical Talent, to promote Virtue 
and Piety, or in diiplaying the Works of 
Nature, and in finging the Praifes of the 
Creator of all Things, as fome pf our 
JEngliJh Poets have done of latie, to very 
good Purpofcs J Verfes will then be both 
profitable and pleafing, and your Endea^ 
vours will be approved, not only, by Tu- 
tors and School-Boys, but by all Ranks 
and Degrees of People. 

Having dwelt fo long on this Chapter 
of Latin Exercifes, it wUl be needlefs to 
ipeak of thofe performed in Greek ; which 
can be of no Ufe to Mankind, unlefs it 
be to diftinguifh whimfical Fellows from 
Men of found Senfe and ufeful Learn- 
ing, 

I • ft 

The 
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The only Latin Exercifc that will be 
of great Ufe to a Scholar, in the whole 
Courie of his Life, is> &} write a Latin 
Letter handfbmely j and this Kind of £x- 
ercife is almoft wholly neglednl in alt 
Crammar-Schoolsi 
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Mr. Hartlib, 

A M long iince pcrTuadecIi, 
that to izjy or do ought 
worth Memory and IimtaA 
tion, no Purpofc or Refpe^ 
ftiould fooner move us, ^an 
fimply the Love of God, and 
of Mankind. Neverthelefs, to write no^- 
the reforming of Education, tkoug^ it bo 
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one of the greateft and noblefl Defiga* 
that can be thought on, and for the Want 
whereof this Nation periflies, I had not yet/ 
at Ais Time been induced, but by your 
eameffc Entreaties, and ferious Conjure- 
ments ; as having my Mind for the pre- 
fent half diverted in the Purfuanceof fome 
other Aflertions, the Knov^ledge and tho^ 
Ufe of which cannot but be a ^eat Fur- 
therance both to the Enlargemeiit of Truth 
and honeft Living, with much more Peace. 
Nor fhouid the Laws of any private Friend- 
fliip have prevailed with me to divide thus^ 
or tranipofe my former Thoughts, but that 
I fee thofe Aims, thofe Anions which 
have won you' with me the Efteem of a 
Perfon fent hither by fome good Providence 
from a far Country, to be the Ocgafion and. 
the Incitement of great Good to this Ifland^ 
And, as I hear, you have obtained the fame 
Repute with Men of riioft approved Wif- 
dom, and fome of higheft Authority a- 
mong us. Not to mention the learned 
Gorrefpondence which you hold in Foreign 
Eiarts, and the extraordinary Pains and Di- 
ligence which you have us'd in this Matter, 
both here, and beyond the Seas ; either by^ 
the definite Will of God fo ruling, or tlie 
peculiar Sway of Nature, which alfo i^ 
God's working. Neither can I think that 
fo reputed, and fo valu'd as^ you are, you 
would, to the Forfeit of your own difcern" 
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itig Ability, impofe upon me an unfit ah(i 
over^ponderous Argument, but that the Sa* 
tisfadtion which you profefs to have rc-^ 
ceived from thofe incidental Diicouries whidh 
we have wander'd into, hath preft and al- 
moft conftain'd you into a Perfuaiion, that 
what you require from me In this Point, I 
neither ought^ nor can in Confcience defer 
beyond this Time both of fo much Need at 
once^ and fo much Opportunity to try what 
God hath determined, I will not refill 
therefore, whatever it is, either of divine, 
or humane Obligement, that you lay upon 
me ; but will forthwith fet down in Writ- 
ing, as you requeft me, that voluntary IJea^ 
which hath long in Silence prefcnted itfelf 
Co me, of a better Education, in Extent, 
and Comprehenfion far more large, and yet 
of Time far fhortef , and of Attainment far 
more certain, tlian hath been yet in Prac-« 
tice. Brief I fhall endeavour to be j for 
that which I have to fay, afliiredly this Na-* 
tion hath extream Need fhould be done 
fooner than fpoken4 To tell you therefore 
what I have benefited herein among old re~ 
nowne^ Authors, I fhall fpare ; and to 
iearch what many modern yanuas and Z)/- 
daSlicSi more than ever V Ihall read^ have 
projefted, my Inclination leads tne not. 
But if you can accept o^ thefe few Obfer- 
vations which }iave flowered ofi; and are^ 
as it were, the burnifhing of many flu-* 

dious 
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dious and contemplative Years, dtogethei* 
Ipent in the Search of religious and civil 
Knowledge^ and fuch as pleas'd you fo well 
in the relating, I here giye you them to dif- 
pofc of. 

i 

The End then of Learning, is to re-^ 
pair the Ruins of ouf firft Parents, by re-a 
gaining to know God aright^ and out of* 
that Knowledge to love him, to imitatd 
him,' to be like him, as we may the nearefl: 
by pofleffing our Souls of true Virtue^ 
which being imited to the heavenly Grace 
of Faith, makes up the higheft Perfeftion* 
But becaufe our Underftanding cannot in 
this Body found itfelf but oli feniible 
Things, nor arrive fo clearly to the KLhow- 
ledge of God and Things invifible, as by 
orderly conning over the v^ble and inferior 
Creature ; the fame Method is neceflarily to 
be foUow'd in all difcreet Teaching, And 
feeing every Nation affords not Experience 
and Tradition enough for all Kind of Learn*- 
ing, therefore we are chiefly taught tfop 
Languages of thofe People who have at 
any Time been moft induftrious after Wit- 
dom ; fo that Language is but xhp hi^ilru- 
ment conveying to us Things uieiyl to 
be known. And though a Linguifl ihould 
pride himfelf to have all the Tongues that 
Baiel cleft the World into, yet, irhe have 
not ftudi^d the folid Things in them^ as 

. K wcU 
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well as the Words and Lexicons, he were 
nothing fo much to be efteem'd a learned 
Man, as any Yeoman or Tradefman, com- 
petently wife in his Mother-Dialedt only... 
Hence appear the many Miftakes which- 
have made Learning generally fo unpleaf- 
ing, and fo unfuccefsful ; firft, we do amifs 
to fpend feven or eight Years merely in 
fcraping together fo much miferable Latin 
and Greeky aS might be learn'd otherwife 
cafily and delightfully in one Year. And 
that which cafts our Proficiency therein fo 
much behind, is our Time loft, partly ill 
too oft idle Vacancies given both to Schools 
and Univerfities, partly in a prepofterous 
Exadtion, forcing die empty Wits of Chil- 
dren to compofe Themes, Verfes and Ora- 
tions, which -are the Ads of ripeft Judg- 
ment, and the final Work of a Head fiU'd 
by long reading and obferving, with elegant 
Maxims, and copious Invention. Thefe are 
not Matters to be wrung from poor Strip- 
lings, like Blood out of the Nofe^ or the 
plucking of untimely Fruit. Befides, the 
ill Habit which they get of wretched bar- 
barizing againft the Latin and Greek Idiotriy 
with their untutor'd AngUcifmSy odious to 
be read, yet not to be avoided without a 
well continued and judicious converfing a- 
mong pure Authors digefted, which they 
fcarce tafte 5 whereas, if after fome prepa- 
ratory Ground^ of Speech by their certain 

Form* 
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Forms got into Memory, they were led td 
the Praxis thereof in fome chofen fhort 
Book leflbn'd thoroughly to them, they 
might then forthwith proceed to learn the 
Subflance of good Things, and Arts in due 
Order, which would bring the whole Lan- 
guage quickly into their Power. This 1 
take to be the moft rational and moft pro- 
fitable Way of learning Languages, aiid 
whereby we may beft hope to give Account 
to God of our Youth fpent herein : And 
for the ufual Method of teaching Arts, I 
deem: it to be an old Error of Univerfities^ 
not yet well recovered from the Scholaftick 
Groflhefs of barbarous Ages, that inftead of 
beginning with Arts moft eafy, and thofe 
be fuch as are moft obvious to the Senfe^ 
they prefent their. young unmatriculated No-^ 
vices, at firft coming, with the moft intel- 
ledtive Abftraftions of Logick and Meta-* 
phyficks : So that they having but newly 
left thofe Granmiatick Flats and Shallows^' 
where they^ftuck unreafonably to learn a 
few Words with lamentable Conftrudlionr 
and now on the fudden tranfported under 
another Climate, to be toft, and turiiioird 
with their unballafted Wits, in fathomlefa 
and unquiet Deeps of Controverfy, do for 
the moft Part grow into Hatred and. Con- 
tempt of Learning, mock'd and deluded all 
this while with ragged Notions and Babble- 
tticnts, while they expedted worthy and de-' 

K a lightfttl 
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lightfiil Knowledge j till Poverty or youth-* 
ful Years call them ittiportunately their fc- 
veral ways, and haften them, with the 
Sway of Friends, either to an ambitious 
and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous Di- 
vinity : Some allur'd to the Trade of Law^ 
grounding their Purpofes not on the prudent, 
and heavenly Contemplation of Juftice and 
Equity, which was never taught them, but 
on the promifing and pleafing Thoughts of 
litigious Terms, fat Contentions, and flow- 
ing Fees. Others betake them to State Af- 
feirs, with Souls fo unprincipled in Virtue, 
and true generous Breeding, that Flattery 
and Court Shifts, and tyrannous Aphorifins, 
appear to them the higheft Points of Wif- 
dom y inftilling their barren Hearts with a 
eoftfcientious Slavery, if, as I rather think, 
it be not feign'd. Others, laftly, of a more 
delicious and airy Spirit, retire themfelves, 
knowing no better, to the Enjoyments of 
Eafe and Luxury, living out their Days in 
t'eaft and Jollity ; which, indeed, is the 
wifeft and the fafeft Courfe of all thefe„ 
unlefs they were with more Integrity un- 
dertaken. And thefe are the Fruits of mif- 
pending our prime Youth at the Schools 
and Univerfities, as we do, either in learn- 
ing mere Words, or fuch Things chiefly as 
were better unlearn'd. 
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I SHALL detain you no longer in the 
X)emonftration of what we fhould not do, 
but ftrait condudt you to a Hill-Side, where 
I will point you out the right Path of a vir- 
tuous and noble Education ; laborious, in- 
deed, at the firft Afcent, but elfe fo fmooth, 
fo green, fo foil of goodly Prolped:, and 
melodious Sounds on every Side, that the 
Harp of Orpheus was not more charming, 
I doubt not but y^ fliall have more ado to 
drive our dulleft ^d lazieft Youth, our 
Stocks and Stubs, from the infolite Defirc 
of fuch a happy Nurture, than we have 
now to hale and drag our choiceft and hopcr 
foUeft Wits to that afinine Feaft of Sow- 
Thiftles and Brambles, which is commonly 
fet before them, as all the Food and En- 
tertainment of their tendereft and moft do-*- 
cible Age, I call therefore a complete and 
generous Education, that which fits a Man 
to perform juftly, fkilfoUy, and magnani- 
moufly, all the Offices, both private and 
publick, of Peace and War. And how all 
this may be done between twelve, and one 
in twenty, lefs Time than is now beflow*d 
in pure trifling at Grammar and Sopbifiry^ 
is to be thiis ordered. 

First, To find out a fpacious Houfe, 
and Ground about it, fit for an Academy^ 
and big enough'to lodge a hundred ancj fi% 

K % Perfons, 
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Perfons, whereof twenty, or thereabout, 
may be Attendants, all under the Govern- 
ment of one, who fhall be thought of De- 
fer t fufficient, and Ability either to do all, 
or wifely to dired: and overfee. it done^ This 
Place fhould be at once both School and 
Univerfity, not needing a Remove to any . 
other Houfe of Scholarfhip, except it be 
fome peculiar College of Law, or Phyfick, 
where they mean to be a Pradlitioner ; but, 
as for thofe general Studies, which take up 
all our Time from Lilly y to the conunenc- 
ing, as they term it, Matter of Art, it 
fhould be abfolute. After this Pattern, as 
many Edifices may be converted to this Ufe, 
as fhall be needful in every City through- 
out this Land, which would tend much to 
the encreafe of Learning and Civility every 
where. This Number, lefs or more thus. 
^pUedled, to the Convenience of a Foot 
Company, or interchangeably two Troops 
of Cavalry, fhould divide their Day's Work 
into three Parts, as it lies orderly ; their Stu- 
dies, their Exercife^ and their Diet. 

For their Studies ; Firft, they fhould 
begin with the chief and neceflary Rules of 
feme good Grammar, either that now us'd, 
or any better ; and while this is doing, their 
Speech is to be fafhion'd to a diflindt.and 
clear Pronunciation, as near as may . be to 
the Italian, efpecially in Vowels; For we 
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Bnglijhmen being jfar Northerly, do not 
open our Mouths In the cold Air, wide 
enough to grace a Southern Tongue ; but ' 
are obferv'd by aH other Nations to ipeak 
exceeding clofe and inward : So that to 
finatter Latin with an Englijh Mouth, is a$ 
ill a Hearing as Law-French. Next to make 
them expert in the ufefulleft Points of Gram- 
mar, and withal to feafon them, and win 
them early to the Love of Virtue and true 
Labour, e'er any flattering Seducement, or 
vain Principle feize them wandering, fome 
eafy and delightful Book of Education fliould 
be read to them ; whereof the Greeks have" 
Store, as Cebes^ Plutarchy and other Socratic 
Difcourfes. But in Latitiy we have none of 
Claffick Authority extant, except the two 
or three firft Books of ^intilian^ and fome' 
feledt Pieces elfewhere. But here the main 
Skill and Ground- Work will be to temper 
them fuch Ledures and Explanations upon 
' every Opportunity, as may lead and draw 
•them in willing Obedience, enflam'd with a 
Study of Learning, and the Admiration of 
Virtue ; ftirr'd up with high Hopes of living 
to be Men^ and worthy Patriots, dear to 
God, and famous to all Ages. That they 
may defpife and fcorn all their childifh, and 
^ ill-taught Qualities, to delight in manly, 
.and liberal Exercifes: Whichi he who hath 
the Art, and proper Eloquence to catch 
them with, what with mUd and efFedtual 

JC 4^ Per- 
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Perfuafions, and what with the Intimation 
of feme Fear, if need be, but chiefly, by 
his own Example, might in a fhort Space 
gain them to an incredible Diligence and 
Courage ; infuflng into their young Breafts 
fuch an ingenuous and noble Ardour, as 
would not fail to make many of them re*- 
nowr^'d and matchlefs Men. At the fame 
Time, fome other Hour of the Day, mi^t 
be taught them the Rules of Arithmetick, 
and foon after the Elements of Geometry,' 
even playing, as the old Manner was. Af- 
ter Evening Repaft, till Bed-Time, their 
Thoughts will be beft taken up in the eafy 
Grounds of Religion^ and the Story of 
Scripture. The next Step would be to the 
AutJiors on Agriculture^ CatOy Varro and Oh- 
lumella^ for the Matter is moft eafy, and if 
the Language be difficult, fo much the 
better, it is not a Difficulty above their 
Years. And here will be an Occafion of 
inciting and inabling them hereafter to im- 
prove the Tillage of their Country, to rcr 
cover the bad Soil, and to remedy the 
Wafte that is made of good : For this is 
one of Hercuks^ Praifes. E'er half thefe 
Authors be read, (which will foon be with 
plying hard, and daily) they canftot'chufe 
but be Mafters of any ordinary Profe. So 
that it will be then feafonable for them to 
learn in any modern Author, the Ufe of the 
Globes, and all the Maps ; firft, with the 

old 
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old Names, and then with the new: Or 
they might be then capable to read any 
ccMnpendious Method of natural Phildfo- 
phy 5 and at the fame Time might be en- 
tering into the Greek Tongue, after the fame 
Manner as was prefcrib'd in the Latin ; 
whereby the Difficulties of Granamar being 
foon overcome, all the Hiftorical Phyfio- 
logy of Arijiotle and T^teopbraftus are open 
b^rcthem, and, as I may fay, under Con- 
tribution. The like Accefs will be to 
Vitruvius^ to &enecd% natural Queftions, to 
Mela^ Celfus, Pliny ^ or Solinus. And hav- 
ing thus paft the Principles of Arithmetick^ 
Geometry^ Aftronomy^ and Geography^ with 
a general Compadt of Phyficks, they may 
defcend in Mathematicks to the inftrumcn- 
tal Science of trigonometry ^ and from thence 
to Fortification, Architecture, Enginry or 
Navigation. And. in natural Philofophy 
they may proceed leifurely from the Hiftory 
of Meteors, Minerals, Plants, and living 
Creatures, as far as Anatomy. Then alfo 
in courfe might be read to them out of fome 
not tedious Writer, the Ipftitutiou of Phy- 
fick ; that they may know the Tempers, 
the Humours, the Seafons, and how to 
manage a Crudity : Which he who can 
wifely and timely do, is not only a great 
Phyfician to himfelf, and to his Friends, 
but alfo may at fome Time or other favc 
^ Army by this frugal and expenfelefs 
s Means 
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Means only ; and not let the healthy and 
ftout Bodies of young Men rot away under 
him for want of this Difcipline ; which 
is a great Pity, and no lef& a Shame to 
the Commander. To fet forward all thefe 
Proceedings in Nature and Mathematicks^ 
what hinders, but that they may procure, as 
oft as fhall be needful, the helpful Expe- 
riences of Hunters, Fowlers, Fiflicrmen, 
Shepherds, Gardeners, Apothecaries; and 
in the .other Sciences, Architedis, Engi- 
neers, Mariners, Anatomifts; who doubt- 
•lefs will be ready, fome for Reward, and 
fome to favour fuch a hopeful Seminary ? 
And this will give them fuch a real Tinc- 
ture of natural Knowledge, as they fhall, 
never forget, but daily augment with De- 
light. Then.alfo thofe Poets which are 
now counted moft hard, will be both facil 
and- pleafant, Orpheus ^ Hejtody T^heocritus^ 
Aratusy Nicander^ Oppian^ Dion^us^ 'and 
in Latiriy Lucretius^ ManiliuSy and the ru- 
ral Part of VirgiL 

B y this Time, Years and good general 
Precepts will have furnifh'd them more di- 
ftindtly with that A6t of Reafon, which in 
. Etbicks is caird. Proairejis : That they may 
with fome Judgment contemplate upon 
moral Good and Evil. Then, will be re- 
quired a fpecial Reinforcement of conftant 
and found Endoftrinating, to fet them right 

and 
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and firm, inftrufting them more amply 
in the Knowledge of Virtue, and the Ha-, 
tred of Vice : While their young and pliant 
AfFedtions are led through all the moral 
Works oi Plato ^ Xenopbotiy Cicero y PIu- 
tdrcby Laertiusy and tliofe Locrian Rem- 
narits ; but ftill to be reduc'd in their 
Nightward Studies, wherewith , they clofe. 
the Day's Work, under the determinate 
Sentence of David or Solomoriy or the E- 
vangelifts and Apoilolick Scriptures. Be- 
ing perfed in the Knowledge of perfonal 
Duty, they may then begin .the Study. v of 
Economies : And either now, or before this, 
they may have eafily learn'd, at any odd 
Hour, the Italian Tongue. And foon after, 
but with warinefs and good Antidote, it 
would be wholefome enough to let them 
tafte fome choice Comedies, Greeks Latin^ 
or Italian : . Thofe Tragedies alfo that treat 
of Houfhold Matters, as Tracbiniay Al-- 
ceftisy and the like. The next Remove 
muft be to the Study of Politicks ; to, know 
the Beginning, End, and Reafons of poli- 
tical Societies \ that they may . not in a dan- 
gerous Fit of the Connnonwealth, be fuch 
poor, fhaken, uncertain Reeds, of iuch a 
tottering Confidence^ as many of our great 
Councellors have lately ihewn themfelyes, 
but ftedfaft = PilWs of the State. After 
this, they are to dive into the Grounds of 
Law, and legal Juftice j ..deliyer'd firft^ an4 

with 
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with beft Warrant, by M>fes ; and as far a$' 
human Prudence can be trufled^ in thofe 
extoU'd Remains of Grecian Law-givers, 
JuicurguSy Soloriy Zaleucusy Cbarcndas, and 
thence to all the Roman EJi£fs and Tables 
with their yuftinian ; and fo down to the 
Saxon and Common Laws of England^ and 
the Statutes. Sundays alfo, and every Even- ' 
ing, may be now underftandingly ^nt in 
the higheft Matters of Theohgyy and Church 
Hiftory ancient and modem : And e*er this. 
Time the Hebrew Tongue at a fet. Hour 
might have been gain'd, that the Scrip- 
tures may be now read in their own Ori- 
ginal; whereto it would be no Impoffibi*- 
lity to add the Cbaldeey and the Syrian Di- 
aled. When all thefe Employments arc 
well conquered, then will the choice Hi- 
ftories, Heroick Poems, and Attick Trage- 
dies of ftatelieft and moft regal Argument, 
with all the famous political Orations, of- 
fer themfelves 5 which, if they were not 
oply read, but fome of thfem got by Me- 
mory, and folemnly pronounc'd with right 
Accent and Grace, as might be taughtj 
would endue them even with the Spirit and 
Vigour of Demojihenes or Cicero^ Euripides 
or Sophocles. And now, laftly, will be the 
Time to read with them, thofe organick 
Arts which enable Men to di^courie and 
write perfpicuoufly, elegantly, and accord- 
ing to the fitted Stile of lofty, mean, or 

lowly. 
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lowly. Logick therefore, fo much as is 
tifefiil, is to be referred to this due Place, 
with all her well coucht Heads and To- 
picks, until it be Time to open her con-^ 
traded Pabn, into a graceful and ornate 
Rbetoricky taught out of the Rule oE Plato, 
Ariftotk^ PbakriuSy Cicero^ HermogeneSy Lon^ 
gtnus. To which^ Poetry would be made 
fubfequent, or, indeed, rather precedent, as 
being lefs fubde and fine, but more iimple, 
ienfuous and pailionate. I mean not here 
the Profody of a Vcrfe, which they could 
not have hit on before among the Rudi- 
ments of Grammar ; but that fublime Art 
which mArtJiotles PoetlckSy in Horace, 
and the Italian Commentaries of Caftehetro, 
Tajffby Mazzonly and others, teac;hes what 
the Laws are of a true Eplck Poem, what 
of a Dramatic ky what of a Lyrtcky what 
Decorum is, which is the grand Mafter-. 
Piece to obferve. This would make them 
loon perceive what defpicable Creatures our 
common Rhymers and Play Writers be, 
and'ihew them what religious, what glo- 
rious and magnificent Ufe might be made 
of Poetry, both in divine and human 
Things. From hence, and not till now, 
will be the right Seafon of forming them 
to be able Writers and Compofers in every 
excellent Matter, when they fhall be thus 
firaught with an univerfal Infight into 
tlu^s. Or whether they be to fpeak 
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in Parliament or Council, Honour and At* 
tention would be ^waiting on their Lipsr. 
There would then alio appear in Pulpits o* 
ther Vifages, other Gcftures, and Stuff o- 
therwife wrought, than what we now fit 
under, oft-times to as great a Trial of our 
Patience, as any other that they preach to 
us. Thefe arc the Studies wherein • our 
noble and our gentle Youth ought to be- 
ftow their Time in a difciplinary Way, 
from twelve to one and twenty ; unlefs they 
rely more upon their. Anceftors dead, than 
upon themfelves living. In which metho- 
dical Courfe it is fo fuppos'd th^ muft 
proceed by the fteady Pace of learning on- 
ward, as at convenient Times, for Me- 
mory's Sake, to retire back into the middle 
Ward, and fometimes into the Rear of 
what they have been taught, until they have 
confirmed, and folidly united the whole 
Body of their perfected Knowledge, like 
the laft embattellirig of a Roman Legion* 
Now will be worth the feeing- what Exer- 
cifes. and Recreations may beft agree, and 
become thefe Studies. 



i:heir EXERCISE. 

The Courfe of Study hitherto briefly 
deicrib'd, is, what I can gueis by reading, 
likeft to thofe antient and famous Schools 
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of 'Fythdgoras^ PlatOy IfocrateSj Arifiotle^ 
and fuch others, out of which were bred 
up fuch a Number • of renown'd Philofo- 
phers. Orators, Hiftorians, Poets and Princes, 
all over Greece^ Italy ^ and AftUy befides the 
flourifhing Studies of Cyrene and jUexan^ 
dria. But herein it fhall exceed them, and 
fupply a Defe6t as great as that which Plato 
noted in the Commonwealth of Sparta ; 
whereas that City train'd up their Youth 
moft for War, and thefe in their Acade- 
mies and Lyceum J all for the Gown ; this 
Inftitution of breeding which I here deli- 
neate, fhall be equally good, both for Peace 
and War ; therefore about an Hour and a 
half e'er they eat at Noon, fhould be al- 
lowed them for Exercife, and due Reft after- 
wards : But the Time for this may be en- 
larged at Pleafure, according as their rifing 
in me Morning fhall be early. The Exer- 
cife which I commend firfl, is the exadt 
Ufe of their Weapon, to guard and to 
ftrike fafely, with Edge or Point ; this will 
keep them healthy, nimble, fkong, and 
well in Breath *, is alfo the likelieft Means 
to make them grow large and tall, and to 
infpire them with a gallant and fearlefs 
Courage, which being tempered with fea- 
fonable Le<ftures and Precepts to them of 
true Fortitude and Patience, will turn into 
a native and heroick Valour, and make then! 
hate the Cowardife of doing wrong. They 
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muft be alfo pra6tis*d in all the Locks aiid ' 
Gripes of Wreftling, wherein Englijhmm 
were wont to exceU as need may often be 
in fight to tugg or grapple, and to ciofe. 
And this> perlmps, will be enough,- where-* 
in to prove and heat their fingle Strength,. 
The Interim of imfweating themfelves re^ 
giilarly> and convenient Reft before Meat, 
may both with Profit and Delight, be taken 
up in recreating and compofing their tra-- 
vaird Spirits, with the folemn and divine 
Harmonies, of Mufick heard or learnt; 
either while the ikilful Organift plies his 
grave and fancied Defcants in lofty Fugues^ 
or the whole Symphony with artful and un- 
imaginable Touches adorn ^d grace tl^ 
well fhidied Cords of fome choice Com- 
pofer ; fometimes the Lute, or foft Organ 
ftop waiting on elegajit Voices, cither to re- • 
ligious, material, or civil Ditties; which, 
if wife Men and Prophets be not extreamly 
out, have a great Power over Difpofitiond 
and Manners; to fmooth and make them 
gende firom ruilick Harfhnefs and diftem- ^ 
per'd Paffions* The like alfo would not be 
imexpedient after Meat, to aflift and cherifh 
Nature in her iirft Conco<5tion, and fend > 
their Minds back to Study in good Tunc 
and Satisfedion : Where having followed it 
clofe under vigilant Eyes, 'till about two 
Hours before Supper, mcy are by a fuddoi 
Alarum or watch Word, to be called out 
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of their military Motions under Skie or Co- 
vert, according to the Seafon, as was the 
Roman Cuftom ; firft on Foot, then, as their 
Age permits, on Horfe-back, to all the 
Art of Cavalry : That having in Sport, but 
with much Exadbiefs, and daily Mufter, 
ferv'd out the Rudiments of their Soldier* 
(hip in all the Skill of Embattelling, March- 
ing, Encamping, Fortifying, Befieging and 
Battering, with all the Helps of ancient and 
modem Stratagems, TaSlicks and warlike 
Maxims, they may as it were out of a long 
War come forth renovm'd and perfeft Com- 
manders in the Service of their Country. 
They would not then, if they were trufted 
with fair and hopeful Armies, fufFer them, 
for want of jufl and wife Difcipline, to 
Ihed away from about them like iick Fea- 
thers, though they be never fo oft fupply'd : 
They would not fufFer their empty and un- 
recruitable Colonels of twenty Men in a 
Company, to quaff out, or convey into fe- 
cret Hoards, the Wages of a delufive Lift, 
and a miferable Renmant : Yet in the mean 
while to be over-mafter'd with a Score or 
two of Drunkards, the onjy Soldiery left 
about them, or elfe to comply with all Ra- 
pines and Violences. No, certainly, if they 
knew aught of that Knowledge which be- 
longs to good Men or good Governours, 
they would not fufFer thefe Things, But 
to return to our own Inftitute, befides thefe 
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conftant Exercifes at Home, there is an*- 
other Opportunity of gaining Experience^ 
to be won from Pleafure itfeff abroad. In 
thofe vernal Seafons of the Year, when the 
Air is calm and pleafant, it were an Injury 
and SuUennefs againft Nature, not to fp 
out, and fee her Riches, and partake in her 
rejoicing with Heaven and Earth. I ihould 
not therefore be a Perfuader to them of ftu- 
dying much then, after two or three Year 
that they have well laid their Groimds, but 
to ride out in Companies with prudent and' 
ftaid Cuides, to all the Quarters of Ac 
Land : Learning and obferving all Places of 
Strength, all Commodities of Building and 
of Soil, for Towns and Tillage, Harbours 
and Ports £6t Trader Sometimes taking Sea 
as far as to our Navy, to learii there alio 
what they can in the pradical Knowledge 
of Sailing, and of Sea-Fight. Thefe Ways 
would try all their peculiar Gifts of Nature, 
and if there were any fecret Excellence a-^ 
mong them, would fetch it out, and give k 
fair Opportunities to advance itfclf hy^ 
which could not but mightily redound to 
the Good of this Nation, and bring into 
Fafliion again thofe dd admir'd Virtues and 
Excellencies, with far more Advant^e, now 
in this Purity of Chriflian Knowledge. 
Nor fliall we then need die Mon/kurs dF 
Paris to take our hopeful Youth into ib&t 
flight and prodigal Cullodies, and fend dtem 
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brer back again transformed into Mimicks, 
. ApeSy and Kickfliocs. But if they defif e to 
fee other Countries at three or four and 
twenty Years of Age, not to learij Prind* 
pics, but to enlarge Experience, and make 
wife Obiervations, they will by that Time 
be fuch as fhall deferve the Regard and Ho- 
nour of all Men where they pafs, and the 
Society and Friendfhip of thofe in all Places 
who are beft and moft eminent. And per- 
haps then other Nations will be glad to vifit 
OS for their Breeding, or elfe to imitate us 
in their own Country. 

Now, laftly, for their Diet, there cannot . 
be much to fay, fave bnly that it would be 
beft in the fame Houfe; for much Time 
elfe would be loft abroad, and many ill 
Habits got i and that it ftiould be plain, 
healthful, and moderate, I fuppofe is out 
of Controverly. Thus^ Mr. Hartliby you 
have a general View in writing, as your 
Defire was, of that which at feveral Times 
I had difcours*d with you concerning the 
beft and noblfft Way of Education; liot 
beginning, as fome have done, from the 
Cradle, which yet might be worth many 
Confiderations, if Brevity had not been my 
Scope. Many other Circumftances alfo I 
could have mention'd, but this, to fuch as 
have the Worth in them to make Trial, for 
Li^ and Direction, may be enough. Only, 
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I beliere that this is not a Bow for every 
Man to fhoot in, that counts himfelf a 
Teacher, but will require Sinews alinoft 
equal to thofe which Homer gave XJlyJfes ; 
. yet I am withal perfuaded, that it may prove 
much more eafy in the Effay, than it now 
feems at Diilance, and much more illuftri- 
ous : Howbeit, not more diiHcult than I 
imagine, and that Imagination prefents me 
with nothing but very happy and very pof- 
fible, according to beft Wifhes j if God hath 
fo decreed, and this Age hath Spirit and Ca« 
pacity enough to apprehend. 
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True and ready Way 

To leam the 

LatinTONGVE: 

Exprefs'd in an Anfwer to a ^ere, 

IFhether the ordinary U^ay of Teach- 
ing Latin by the Rules of Gram- 
mar, be the beji Way for Touth to 
learn it ? 



By the late learned and judicious Gendeman, 
Mr. Richard Carew, oiyintbonym 
Cornivall. 



N my tender Youth, I was 
by my Father put to School, 
and fo continued for nine or 
ten Years to leam Latins 
according to the common 

Teaching of ordinary School- 

Mafters, by the Rules of i///c's Grammar. 
L 3 After- 
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Afterward I fjpcnt three Years in the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford^ and three Years more in 
the Middle-^empky one of our Inns of 
Cburt : From whence I was fent with my 
Uncle in his Embaflage beyond the Seas, 
unto the King of Ppland ; whom, when we 
came to Ddntzigj we found to have been 
newly gone from thence into Sueden^ whi- 
ther alfo we went after him : And in this 
Journey, wanting the native Language of 
thofe Countries, I was often inforc'd to ufe 
the Help of the Latin Tongue, to buy 
fuch Things as we needed, and to confer 
with many Perfons; being often imploy'd 
by my Uncle's Direftion, to deliver Mef- 
fages, and receive Anfwers, both to and 
from many great Perfons of the Dutch^ 
Suedijhy and Polijh Nations 5 and therein 
found a great Defe<5t in the Want of ufual 
talking in former Time in the Latin 
Tongue, becaufe I had often Occafion to 
call for fuch Things, and at other Times 
to mention fuch Things, as we did feldom 
or never meet with the Names of in our 
Books. After ray Return and fhort ftay- 
ing here, I was fent by my Father into 
France J with Sir Henry Nevilly who was 
then AmbaiTadour Leiger imto Henry IVth, 
that there I might learn the French Tongue j 
which Language, though it feem'd very 
hard to me in the Beginning, becaufe my 
Ignorance made me unable to diftinguifh 
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one Word from another, and fo imagine 
that thofe People ufed to talk much fafter 
than we did, in a little Time, when by 
often hearing their Talk, I began to dif- 
cern the Diftance of one Word from an- 
other; I found they ufed to talk rather 
more deliberately than we do ; and' fo by 
reading and talking, I learn'd more French 
in three Quarters of a Year, than I had 
done Latiriy in about Thirteen; wherein, 
though I will not deny but the Ufe of 
my Latin Grammar did fomething help 
me, to make me the* better apprehend the 
Coherence of Speech, yet I have ever fince 
conceived. Upon my Learning by Practice, 
that ufual Talking, and much Writing 
and Reading, open a furer and readier Way 
to attain any Tongue, than the tedious 
Courfe which is ufed in the Latin, by 
conftruing and pearling according to the 
Rules of Grammar, in obferving of the 
Number, Gender, Cafe, and Declenlion 
of all variable Words ; partly, becaufe fo 
much Time is fpent in the Declination 
of every Word, according to the Forms 
fct down in x the Grammar ; and partly, in 
the over -loading of the weak Wits of 
Youths, with fuch a Multitude of ordi- 
nary Rules, and fuch a World of Excep* 
tions in particular Words, as are acknow-* 

ledged to differ from the general Rules, as 
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IS able to confound both the Memory and 
Underftanding of Men of Years : Befides 
the hard gnawing of the dry Bones, which 
are able to tire their Jaws, and take away 
the Edge of their Teeth, before they can 
break them into fuch Pieces, as will be fit 
for their weak Stomachs : Becaufe, after the 
Grammar Fafhion, they are imploy'd to 
transform them into fo many feveral Shapes 
as Art can devife to turn them into, and 
yet all this while they gain the Knowledge 
of the Senfe but of one Word ; whereas 
the Underftanding of a Language, requires 
the Knowledge of the Scnfe of all ; and 
by the Way which I ftiew, not only the 
Knowledge of many Words, but of many 
Sentences, are learn'd with Delight, in 
giving Light to the Underftanding, by the 
Excellency of the Authors, which have 
left their Works for the bettering of the 
Knowledge of the After-Ages, by the Ex- 
perience of their Times : And at laft, there 
is more learn'd by the Practice of Read- 
ing, than there was in the long School- 
Teaching. Thefe, and many other Things, 
have made me a little to look after the 
natural Courfe of learning divers Langua- 
ges ; and fo I find that Languages were not 
firft devifed by the Rules of Grammar, but 
the Rules of Grammar were framed ac- 
cording to the common Praftice of Speech ; 

and 
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and which, when in many Words and 
Pbrafes the Particulars differ from the Ge- 
neral, they make up a huge Number of 
Exceptions. And rfiat we find after the 
Tongue hath enabled Boys and Girls to 
pronounce the Words they hear, a few 
Years Practice makes their Tongues run 
nimbly away with any thing they defire to ' 
lay, and as quickly apprehend what they 
hear ; and that with litdc Offence to Prif- 
ciatty and lefs Study, though fometimes, by 
Mifchance, they break his Head, yet lefe 
and feldomer than great Clerks do in other 
Languages. Becaufe common Ufe teaches 
them a fpeedier Meafure by their Pradtice, 
than Line and Level could do, Befides, I 
find a great Difference in the very natural 
Framing of rfie Languages ; for, in our 
Englijh Tongue, a Word mifplaced alters 
the Senfe exceedingly, as every one con- 
ceives the Difference between a Horfe-Mill^ 
and a Mill-Horfe, which is not fo in Latin y 
and the Verb in Latin is feldom joined with 
the fame Word we do in Englijhy and the 
Adjedtive commonly follows the Subftan- 
tive ; whereas we commonly put him be- 
fore the fame, and fay, a good Man^ they 
fay, a Man good\ and in common Talk, 
a Word ferves inftead of a Didtionary, to 
help the Underftanding of another. By 
which Reafon, my own Father leam'd of 
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Excellency of the Authors, which have 
left their Works for the bettering of the 
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and which, when in many Words and 
Phrafes the Particulars differ from the Ge- 
neral, they make up a huge Number of 
Exceptions. And rfiat we find after the 
Tongue hath enabled Boys and Girls to 
pfonounce the Words they hear, a few 
Years Practice makes their Tongues run 
nimbly away with any thing they defire to ' 
fey, and as quickly apprehend what they 
hear ; and that with little Offence to Prif- 
ciattj and lefs Study, though fometimes, by 
Mifchance, they break his Head, yet lefe 
and feldomer than great Clerks do in other 
Languages. Becaufe common Ufe teaches 
them a fpeedier Meafure by their Pradtice, 
than Line and Level could do, Befides, I 
find a great Difference in the very natural 
Framing of rfie Languages ; for, in our 
Englijh Tongue, a Word mifplaced alters 
the Senfe exceedingly, as every one con- 
ceives the Difference between a Horfe-Mill^ 
and a Mill-Horfej which is not fo in Latin ;, 
and the Verb in Latin is feldom joined with 
the fame Word we do in Englijhy and the 
Adjedtive commonly follows the Subftan- 
tive ; whereas we commonly put him be- 
fore the fame, and fay, a good Man^ they 
fay, a Man goody and in common Talk, 
a Word ferves inftead of a Didlionary, to 
help the Underftanding of another. By 
which Reafon, my own Father learn'd of 
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the Subftantive with the AdjcdHvc, and 
the orSfering of every Word, according to 
our Englijh Fafhion, may be far more eafily 
directed, by placing Figures of Number to 
cxprefs • their Order ; and by thefe Means 
fcarce any who go to School, fhall ever 
mifs the writing of a good and fwift Hand, 
and attain ten Times more Knowledge by 
reading fo many wife Authors as have left 
their Writings for the Inftruftion of Po- 
fterity, by their diligent Obfervation of the 
Means and Fruits, which fhew Men to 
follow good, and avoid ill Adtions. And 
I hold it likewife very neceflary for every 
Teacher to be as diligent in obferving the 
exceeding diiFercnt Nature of all their Scho- 
lars, according to the Difpofition of their 
Perfon and Age, rather than according 
to their common Rules ; for fome can 
iearn the fame Thing better at feven, than 
others at fourteen ; and yet thofe at the 
fourteen Years End, will many Times 
overtake, and out-go the fame Perfons, 
who fo much out-went them before. 
And by this Way their Time cannot be 
loft, for I take Learning to be ordained to 
teach Knowledge, that Knowledge by Prac- 
tice may enable Men by noble Anions, 
to give Glory to God, and to do as much. 
Good as they can, during the Courfe of 
their whole Livfes, 
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to fumiih us with many excellent Hints 
relating to that Part of the Prince's Edu-» 
cation, which was more peculiarly under 
our Care. 

II. His Studies were begun both Morn- 
ing and Evening with fomc previous LeilonB 
of Piety *, which the Prince attended to 
with a great deal of Reverence, and with 
his Hat off. 

When we explained the Catechifm to 
him, which he had learn'd by heart, we in- 
culcated this, that befides the general Pre- 
cepts bf Chriftiahity, there are ^Hxial Obli- 
gations belonging to Mens feveral Circum-* 
fbmces and Characters ; and that there 
are Duties proper and pecidiar to Princes^ 
which they can't omit without great Guilt. 
We fpoke of them, however, at this Time 
only in the General, referving the reft to a 
riper Age. 

B Y frequent Repetitions, thefc three 
Words, and dieir Connedtions one with 
another, were deeply fix'd in Memory ; Piety, 
Goodnefs, and Juftice. We told hkn that 
the whole Duty of a Chriftian and a Kii^ 
was comprehended in thefe. And wc »•?► 
gued in this Manner : He who is ptotis tt^^ 

wards 
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\i&. Life with this one Condition, that he 
might be worthy of his Anceflors, and the 
Empire he was bom to : And that he had 
ntfher have no Son, than iee him grow up 
without any excellent Quaii£k:ations and 
true Merit. 

For this Reaibn it was his early Care, 
^t this Auguft Prince might be accuflom-- 
ed not to Idlenefs and EfFeminacy, to chil- 
difli Trifles and Divcrfions> but to Appli^ 
cation and Virtue : And that from his 
very Infancy he might be taught the Fear 
of God, on which all human Happinels 
dqwids, and without which Princes can 
never maintain their Authority and Ma- 
jefty ; and in the next Place, that he fhould 
be infhnAed in all valuable Arts and 
Sciences, which would become a Prince 
of his high Birth, and efpecially thofe 
which are of -life in Government. He took 
into his Deiign likewiie, all thofe Parts 
of Knowledge that might polifh his TaAe, 
give a Luilre to his Perfon^ and reccnn- 
niend him to the £ Aeem of learned Men ; 
diat fb the Dauphine might be an Ex<- 
ample of Virtue, a Model to other Youths, 
land at kngth, an eminmt Patron of 
licanihig, and truly worthy of his . noble 
Defcentt 
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L T H E R E was one * Rule the King 
gave us relating to the Prince's Education, 
never to be tranfgrefs'd ; namely, that no 
Day Ihould paTs without fome Employ- 
ment. He judg'd there was a vaft D^ 
ference betwixt having proper Recreations, 
and doing nothing for a whole Day j and 
that Childrens Spirits were to be refrefli'd 
^md recruited indeed, by Play and Paftime, 
but that they were not to be wholly given 
up to it. It was his Judgment, that they 
were daily to be put upon ferious Matters, 
and that too long Intermiflions fo unhing'd 
their Minds, that they could never make 
any Proficiency. He knew there was no 
Life more properly a bufy Life, than that 
of Kings 3 that every Day prefented them 
with new Affairs of the greateft Impor- 
tance ; their Youth therefore fhould be kept 
in Exercife, and fome Hours, at leaft, in 
every Day, be fpent in Employments of a 
ferious Nature. Thus, by the Studies <^ 
their youthful Age, they would be pre- 
pared for the Bufinefs of their future Life. 
Befides, that good Habits early form'd, 
would render 9ie reft of their Education 
eafy, fupply the Place of a Monitor, and 
fave them the vexation of being frequent- 

'* A Rule of. Studying, from the King. 
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ly caird upon to do what they were a- 
vtrfe to.' 

Fo.R thefe Reafons, this wife Kii^ . ap- . 
pointed certain Hours in every Day for his 
Son's Learning ; not forbidding, however, 
thofe Amufements which might keep him 
in good Humour, and prevent Leaning 
appearing to him with a frightful Afpedt/ 
The Succefs of this Method was anfwer-. 
able to his Wifhes, and the Prince always 
came to his Studies, as to another kind of 
Diverfion. 

B u T the Mafter-piece in the Dauphine% 
Education, was the giving him the Duke 
of MoTitauJier for his Govemour % .who was 
himfclf a Very learned Man, as well as an 
excellent Soldier, and above all, eminent 
for his Piety, and, as it were, form'd on 
Purpofe to educate the Son of fo great an 
Heroe, He always had the Prince under 
his Eye ; nor would he fufFer him to hear 
any lowland licentious Diicourfe, or per- 
mit any Perfon of a vicious Charafter to 
have Accefs to him. He gave him the 
beft Counfel, and taught him by his own 
Example ; and omitt^ nothing that could 
be of Service in forming the Body and 
Mind of this Royal Youth. 'Tis our Glory 
to have liv*d in perfeft Friendfhip with 
this great Man, who did us the Honour 

M to 
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to fumifli us with many excellent Hints 
relating to that Part of the PrinceV Edu«* 
cation, which was more peculiarly under 
our Care. 

II. His Studies were begun both Morn- 
ing and Evening with ibme previous LeilonB 
of Piety *, which the Prince attended to 
with a great deal of Reverence, and with 
his Hat off. 

When we explained the Catechifm to 
him, which he had learn'd by heart, W€ in- 
culcated this, that befides the general Pre- 
cepts bf Chriftianity, there are ^Hxial Obli- 
gations belonging to Mens feveral Cireum- 
fbmces and Characters ; and that there 
are Duties proper and peculiar to Princes ^ 
which they can't omit without great Guilt. 
We fpoke of them, however, at this Tinjie 
only in the General, referving the reft to a 
riper Age. 

B Y frequent Repetitions, thefc three 
Words, and dieir Connedtions one with 
another, were deeply fix'd in Memorv ; Picly, 
Goodnefs, and Juftice. We told nkn thit 
the whole Duty of a Chriftian and a Kif]^ 
was comprehended in thefe. And vre ar* 
gued in this Manner : He who is piotts ito^ 

warif 

* Religion, 
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Wards God, €annot but be very good to 
Men, as being his Children, and made af- 
ter his Likenefs. He who loves Mankind* 
will give them what is their Right ; will 
proteft good Men, and for the Sake of 
the Pubuck Peace punifli Injuftice, and 
refbain thofe who are diforderly. A pious 
Prince therefore will be good ; Hell be 
a common Benefa<Sor, and will be grie- 
vous to none but thofe who provoke him by 
their Crimes. 

Under thefe three Heads we reduced 
all the Precepts, which we afterwards fixUy 
inftrufted him in ; we ihew'd him how all 
Qther Virtues ipring from thefe, and that all 
other Learning was intended to facilitate the 
Practice of them^. 

H E was very early acquainted with the 
i&cred ttiftory in the Old and New Tefta- 
ment : He had it in his Memory, and 
V^ould often repeat it, efpecially fome re-^ 
{ngfkable Ipftances of the Favour of God 
to good Princes; and terrible Jud^ents 
that h»d feU'n upon thofe that rebell'd a* 

^unfl him* 
When he was foniewhat more ad- 

Vaiy?*4j he re^d the Gofpejs and the Adts of 
idje i^yppftles, which coptain the Hiflory of 
the Qiurch in its Infapcy. ]3y thefe fee 

M ^ was 
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was taught to love Jcfus Clirift, to tai 
him as it were into his Arms, , to grow i 
with him, to obey his Parents, increafe 
Favour with God and Men, give daily m 
Proofs of Wifdom : Then he attended 
his Sermons, admired his Miracles, adoi 
his Goodnefs to all Sorts of People. N 
did he forfake him at his Death, that 
might be worthy alfo to follow him^ 
Iiis Refurredtion and Afcenfion to Heave 
He here learn'd to love and honour t 
Church, humble, patient, from the I 
;inning exercifed widi Cares, prov'd by i 
liftions, and in all Viftorious. Here 
faw the Apoftles ruling according to 1 
Commands of Chrift, and in their Dodlr: 
and Example, going before the Faithl 
in a Word, here he learn'd many otl 
Things, which lay a Foundation for Fai 
enliven Hope, and inflame Charity. 

I F at any Time in reading the Gofpel 
Attention was off, or there appeared 
leaft Token of Irreverence, the Book \ 
laid afide, as not to be read, but witl 
facred Refpedl : The Prince would th 
this a heavy Punifhment, and by degrees 
learn'd to read fmall Portions with 
clofeft Attention, . and think afterwards. 1 
on what he had read. We gave hin 
plain and natural Explication of the I 
fages that- had b^en perverted, told \ 

tl: 
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there were many Things not only above 
his Age, but even above all human Com* 
prehenfion, proper therefore to mortify Pride, 
and exercife Faith. 

When he had read over the Gofpels fe- 
veral Times, we put the Old Teftament 
into his Hands, and began with the Hi- 
ftory of the Kings ; where we- obferv'd, 
that the moft terrible Inftances of Divine 
Vengeance had been given in Kings, that 
being advanc'd by the Divine Pleafure, next 
to himfelf over other Men, they were 
oblig'd to the clofeft Subjedion to him, 
that in them had been given the ftrong 
Proofs of the Inftability of human Affairs, • 
and that therefore there is no Security but in 
the Divine Protedion, 

After this, we chofe out fome Chap- 
ters in the Apoflolical Epiflles, which con- 
tain the Chriflian Morality ; and fome Parts 
of the Prophetical Books were recommend- 
ed to him ; wherein it was obfervable, with 
what Authority and Majefty God fpake to 
proud Kings, and how with tlie Breath of 
his Mouth, he fcatter'd numerous Armies, 
overturn'd Kingdoms, anci levell'd the Con- 
quered and Conquerors in one and the fame 
Deflrudtion. We direfted hin^ particularly 
to thofe Prophecies concerning CJirift:, 
^hich are referred to in th? Gofpels : Thefe 

M 3 ^the 
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the Prince read with Admiration : And \vc 
had a fair Occafion to take Notice, that 
none of God's Promifes or Threatnings arc 
vain, that what he had told us concerning 
a future State, might be relied on, and 
that the Certainty of Things, yet future^, 
was evident from what hid already coftxe 
to pafs, To thefe Matters was added 
fome brief Acco\int of the Fathers, the 
Afts of the moft famdus Martyr?, and fo 
jnuch of ficclefiaftical Hij(lory, asi might b^ 
of Service to him. 

Grammar ^^^' ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^S 

Latin Au* upojti the Method of his Gram^ 
thors.Geogm- ^lar Learning. We endeavoured 
^ ^' to teach him the Latin and 

French Tongues, both together, firft of all 
their Propriety, then their Elegance. We re- 
lieved the Tedioufnefs of this Part of Learn-, 
ing, by convincing him of the Ufefiilnefs. 
of it, and by forming the Knowledge of 
Things with that of Words, fo far as his 
Age would admit* 

We were fo happy in this Methbd^^ that 
'^vhen he was little more than a Child, he 
under ftdod the ; beft Latin Authors, and 
was feldom at a Lofs where they were moft 
difficult. He cQuld repeat rhany of the 
'iripll ufefid and entertaining Paflages in theltij^ 
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aod would apply >thi^i), oipon Occasion, with 
great Pertinence. 

In reading over -tbefe Authors^ we al« 
Vf^s had pur main End in View of .teach- 
ii^ him, together with die other Parts of 
Learning, Piety, Virtue and Government* 
Wc did not .faiJ therefore, .in reading over 
the i?e/»^« Authors, to take notice that Fa- 
bles and impure Myileries pf the Heathen 
Theology ainl Religion, were an Argument 
of the Darknefs Men would he in, if alto- 
gether left to themfelves; that thei)olitefl: 
Nations, and thofe that are moft celebrated 
for the Wifdom of their jpolitical InlUtu- 
iions, the Egypt iansy Grecians ^ and &>man^^ 
had been very ignorant in Divine Thing?, 
and worihip'd abominable Monfters ; and 
were never recovered from thefe Abfurdities, 
till Jcfus Chrift enlightened them. »Right 
Sentiments therefore concerning JRjeligion 
were the Gift of Heaven. 

But though the Gentiles were fo much 
miftaken in their , Religion, yet they kept 
up. a due cRefpeft for what they efteem'd 
iacred ; knowing that Civil Government 
could not fubfift without it. And there 
were many Examples of Juftice and other 
Virtues amongft diem, which will reflect 
very much upon Christians, if they are not 
. virtuQus, though they have been taught of . 

M 4 . God, 
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God. Thcfc Remarks were not given him 
in Forai of a Leflbn, but in the Way of 
familiar Converfation : And when he was 
Mafter of them, he would difcourfe of 
them of his own accord. And, I remem^ 
ber, that upon fome Commendation of 
Alexander J who had boldly undertaken the 
conunon Caufe of Greece^ againft the whole 
Perfian Monarchy; he obferv'd of himfelf, 
that it would be much more glorious for 
a Chriftian Prince to oppofe the common 
Enemy of Cbrijiendom^ who was then break- 
ing in upon it, 

W.E thought it not the beft Way to 
read tjie Latin Authors in fmall Parcels, I 
mean one or two Books only of the Mneids^ 
or of Cafbr's Ce'nunentaries ; but rather 
read over* the whole Work in a continued 
Courie, and, as it were, at one Breath, that 
the Prince might be able to form a Judg* 
ment, not of. a Part only of a Work, but 
of the whole Defign, and the Connexion 
of the feveral Parts : And indeed,' the 
Beauty of a lingle Part is not fo diicern- 
able, without having a View of the whole 
Piece. Nor do w^ otherwife judge of ^ 
true Building. 

Amongst the Poets, he was beft 
pleas'd with Virgil and Terence ; and amongft 
the Hiftorians, with SaluJi^^kCaJar. TM^ 
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loft he admiF'd above all, as an excellent 
l^o<lel of Writing and Adtion, and was dc- 
iirous to learn of him the Art of War : 
We did therefore, as it were, follow this 
great Commander in all his Marches, we 
made Encampments, formed and executed 
Dcfigns, prais'd or punifh'd the Soldiery^ 
employed them in Works, rais'd their 
Hopes, held them in a Pofture for A<9ion, 
whUft we condudted a conquering Army, 
reftrain'd their Plunder, kept our own Alen 
in order by Difcipline, and fecur'd our 
Allies by punctual Regard to Treaties, ac- 
commodated the Difpofition of our Troops 
to the Circumftances of the Place, and the 
Temper of the Enemy ; fometimes we made 
Advantage by Delays, but ufually pufli'd 
on, aiid by the Quicknefs of otir Marches;, 
gave our Enemies no Time, either ioc 
Council or Flight ; thofe that fubmitted 
we Ijpar'd, but thofe who flood out, we 
treatal with Severity ; conquered Coun- 
tries we reconcil'd to our Govo'nment, 
by Prudence and Equity ; and at opcc 
feften'd their Subjection and f^gur'd our own 
Viftories. 

I HARDLY need mention the Pleafure 
he had in reading Terence. Here he was 
prefented with a Pidhire of human Nature. 
Here he faw; the deceitful Charms, of Plea-^ 
fure add ^omen? the Es^cefles and Misfor- 
tunes 
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tunes of Youth, corrupted tgr Ae Intei^es 
and Flattery x£ Slaves, tormented by a 
blind Paflion, at laft recovered, tho* akxioft 
by a Miracle, and then only enjoying Calm-* 
ncfs and Serenity. Here he obforvM the 
juft Reprefentation of the Manners and J^at- 
fions of every Age and Condition, with 
every Feature and Lineament of each Cha- 
rafter, finifti'd by this great Artift, witfc 
that Propriety and Decorum, which is the 
diftinguifhing Excellence of this Sort of 
Performances. In the niean Time, w€ 
pafs'd our Cenfure upon the licentious :Paf- 
fages we met with in this Author; ex- 
preffing ftill a much greater Surprife, that 
many of our own Writers have iliewn kfs 
•Modefty in their Pieces* This Pradice we 
* condemn'd^ infamous, and deftru£tive 0f 
good Manners. 

This Account would be of ^sn impro- 
-per Length, ^ihould I relate all our JLe- 
trmarks upon other Authors, leipecialiy upon 
^Gicero^ whom we could not forbear ad- 
-miring for his Wit, PJiilofophy jand Elo* 
^uence. 

Ge o gr a wi y iwas but a Sport, and as 
a pleafant Voyage to lus ; .we fellidoMm Rir 
vcrsf in «their gemle Current, then put .out 
to Sea, view- d the Coafts, entered the Ports 
andCitieSj then went up, the^Xiauntry* ^All 

this 
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this we perfbrtn-d ncfl ia a fluny, ?ike 
TTavellers Void of Gifiidfity, but enquired 
istfter every thing Wdrthy dT Obfei^atioh, 
efpecially of the Manners and Cuftoms of 
the People : But more j)articularly we en- 
deavonry to underftand the ''Geniite of the 
french Nation, whom we found to he Ji 
warlike-People, yet given to Change, bound- 
ing in populous Cities, poflefe^d of a vaft . 
Btnph-e, not to be governed but by the great- 
eft Steadincfs and Wifdom. 

iV. History demanded a ^.^ 

V t. A 1- ^« Hiitory writ 

more than ordinary Apphcation, hi 'Fnncb arid 
being the great Miftrefe of ^i« hy ike 
Prudence, in private and pub- ^^^^^* 
lick Lijfe. We began with ftfc-TIiftory of 
'France^ our own Country. "We direfted 
liim to fome 1^«rts df Cmrnes 6f !BeSay ; 
but We did .not put him to the ^F^ttigue of 
readhig much liim^> ^ We cidlcSfited out 
<jf our beft Authors, «I1 4hc«e l¥as that 
tni^t 1)e riecef&ry to five liim an Idea of 
our whole Hiftory . ™s ^Wfe 'fMd ' to liim, 
that is, fo much at a Time as he might be 
able to remtfftiber ; then Iw repeated it^ 
tmd afterwards "tvrOtc it dovto in Vrend). 
^efides this, he 'tohi'd the Pfwd& into 1m^ 
tin: tTlis Was iriftead tif 'a Thctoe. We 
corrcfted borfi afterwards with 'great Care. 
Every "Saturday hte ferfd over ^t once, all 
that hfe . 1^ iWh otit in «H die whole 

Week : 
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Week : Thefe Papers increased, till wc 
were forc'd to divide them into feveral 
Books, which the Prince read over frer- 
qupntly. 

H E was fo indufiriou^ in this Employ- 
ment, that we have now a great Part of 
our Hiftory, in the Style and Hand-writing 
of this Prince, both in French and Latin. 
When he was fufficiently Mafter of the 
Latin Tongue, we abridged his Labour, by 
omitting the Tranflation : But ftill he con- 
tinued to write down in French^ what we 
read to him. With the Prince's Judgment, 
our Hiflory enlarged. The firft Accounts 
of our Affairs we had rehearsed but briefly. 
As we came nearer our Time, we grew 
more particular. We took notice of all 
our moft remakable Laws and Conftitutions, 
^nd all coniiderable Revolutions and Changes, 
and not only Events themfelves, hut the fe- 
cret Caufes of them. Nor did we omit the 
M iilakes of our Kings, and the Difafters 
they brought upon them, 

And that the Prince might learn from 
Hiftory, how to govern, when we met with 
a nice Conjuncture, the whole Pofture of 
Affairs was fet before him,: And \ve entered 
as it were into Council, and having well 
weigh'd all Circumfbmccs, proposed wl»t 
Meafures wgre mpft prppr^ tp be talc^p, 

and 
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and afk'd his Opinion. Then we proceeded 
in our Hiftory to fee. the Iflue, and pointed 
out the Errors that were obfervable, ei- 
ther in Defign or Execution^ Thus from 
Experience we form'd all our Rules of, 
Aftion. ^ . 

V. T H o u G H as we went 

along, we took up Examples. |;,^";[^^^^^^ 
of Conduft, through the whole good king. 
Hiftoiy of our Kmgs, yet St. 
Lewis was our great Heroe, aild the only 
perfeft Model of a good King. Him wc 
founds not only eminent for his Sanctity, 
(which all know) but likewife for the ut- 
moft Skill in all the Affairs of Peace and 
War ; for Courage, Moderation, and a true 
Greatnefs of Mind. In him began the 
'Glory of the French Monarchy. In him wc 
have at once a p6rfeft Pattern of perfonal, 
private and royal Virtues, and a fure Inter- 
ceflbr for us with God. 

VI. Next to him, we . ,, r . 
placed Lewis the Great, that )frv.^ ^^' 
living Example of good Go- 
vemAient, wnich we have before our Eyes. 
Here w© laid before the Prince his Father'$ 
admirable Laws and Edids ; we acquainted 
him with the exaft Difpolitions of our Fi- 
nances, the Frauds that had been difcover'd 
in their Management ; our military Dif-i 

ciplinc 
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tiplinc maintained with equal Piudence 4ctdi 
Authority i the new Methodjs of {toeing 
Magassines, hefieging Town^, and Cffluduc^ 
twg- AmuGS ; the true Spirit pf our Sol- 
diery, theii: Briikrief^ in AflauLts, aad Fijra- 
ncfs in maintaining their Ground ; the ftrqng 
Perfualion of our People in general, that 
nothing is too ^eat or difiicult to be per- 
formed under fq gre^i* a King. At laft wc 
fhcw'd him the King himfclf eq^u^l to »a 
Army. We fhew'd mm the W«ghj:^ Uat* 
fermity> wd Sccreft of his CounciJUi nev«r 
difcQveir'd bqt t^ the Execution in tlw mQft 
furprjifing Events. His Conduct; and Va- 
lour m War, gjiving Pea^e t^ copquifr'd 
Enemies on equal Terms ; and *bQve aU^ 
his unwearied Zeal in propaga^g and fufk- 
porting true Religion : Thus we fet the. gpeat 
E^iwmple of the Father before the Son^ i^ 
capable of following hini. 

PhHofophy, ^^^- ^y^ Phibfophy we «h- 

of the Know- fervid this Diftindtion, to give 

^^%^ ^HM °^' Wm the Grounds and Renins 
9n ou e VC5. ^^ ^^^^ Maxims /that are cer- 
tain and of Ufc in I^ife ; but the Hiftojqr 
only of thofe that ajre controverted and 
doubtful : Reconunending to him an equi- 
table Temper towards dij Sides^ jvid^iog 
it to be for the Honour ^f one born to go 
vem> toproteftall in thek Eoquidss, ramer 

than 
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th^ to enter as a Party Into any of their 
Difputes. . 

B E f N 6 fldly perfuaded that the great 
ftufine& of Philofopfay> is to teajch us the 
Knowledge of ourfelves, and from ourfdves 
to ^ury U6 to God, we formed our InihruCf 
tioBS upon this Frincij^. - We had long 
iinee fown the SeedB of this Philofophy in 
his Mind^ and had taken Care, that ywM: 
he was but vefy young» he might he able to 
diilinguiih the Mind from the Body, name^ 
ly» tktt Part which is to govern^ from thadt 
which is to ferve ^ and that from the Imagp 
of a Mind ruling the Body, he might form 
ma Idea of God, governing the World, and 
the Mind itfeE When Yeai^ had d^)en'd 
ius Ju^gcnent, we thought ourfdVes o^ 
hlig'd to teach him* this more methodically, 
and remembering the Dire^^ri of o^r 
hard, St. Luke xxi. 34. ffake heed to your 
fihes ; and the Sentence of Davids Tie 
Kmwkdge rf Thee from myfey* is 'wonderful i 
.We drew up a Treatifc under thefe two 
Heads, ^The Kmvbkdge of God and ourfdves : 
In which We eic^Aisi'd the Strudtnre of the 
Body, and the Nature of the Sod, from 
what evdry Man mof dbfecvi in htmdEelf. 
And as a Man is moft prefent to himfelf, 
we endeavour'^ that frcnn hence he might 
apprdiend how intimately prdent God is 
with all Things. For as much as without 

him. 
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him, we could not live, move, breathe of 
think, according to that moft Philofophical 
Sentence of the Apoftle at Athens^ the very 
Seat of Philofophy (ABs xvii. 25, 27, 28.) 
As the Apoftle from Things already known, 
and evident to Reafon, proposed to lead 
them forwards td higher Things.; fo it 
was our care to improve the Apprehenfion 
of the Deity, which Nature had implanted 
in us ; and demonftrated by the moft cer* 
tain Arguments, that they who chufe to be 
Aought no better than Brutes, are, indeed, 
the moft conceited, and yet the moft con* 
tcmptible of all Men. 

. . VIII. The next thing wc 

to^k^^E^^' had to do, was to give him 
thicks! fome Notion of Logick and 

moral Philofophy, for the far- 
ther cultivating the beft Powers, the Un- 
derftanding and Will. The Principles of 
Logick we took from Flato and Arifiotk : 
But our Logick was not the empty Science 
of wrangling and difputing, but the Art of 
forming the Judgment. We employed our- 
felves chiefly in that Part which furnilbes 
thofe Heads of Arguments which are of 
Ufe in publick Deliberations and Couiifels, 
and wmch, though firigly and by them- 
felves, are of no great Moment, yet whoi 
laid together, amount to a Probability, and 
are a good Foundation for Aft ion. Thefe 
2 we 
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"\rc confidered as the Ground of Rhetorick, 
"which cloaths, moves and animates thofe 
naked Arguments which Logick had col- ' 
ledted and put together, as fo many Bones 
and Sinews. But the Rhetorick we taught 
him did not confift in Sound and Noife, 
nor was it foft and effeminate, but ftrong 
and mafculine, founded upon Truth and 
Nature. We felcfled for him fome of the 
beft Rules out of Cicero^ Sluintiliariy and 
others. But we made more ufe of Ex- 
amples than Precepts. And it was a Cuf- 
tom with us to ftrip thofe Speeches that 
affedled us, of moft of thofe Figures and 
other Ornaments, which Words had be- 
ftow'd upon them j and reduce them to 
thofe iimple and naked Argiunents we 
juft now mentioned, that we might fee what • 
came from Logick, and what Rhetorick had 
added. 

As for Morality, we judg'd it beft to 
take it from Scripture and the Chriftian In- 
ftitution ; nor could we endure, that he 
who might be fatisfied from the Fountain, 
ihould follow impure Streams. However, 
we did not quite overlook Arijiotles E- 
thicks ; and to them we join'd the wonder- 
fid and fublime Difcoveries of Socrates^ 
cfpccially confidering the Time in which 
he liv*d ; which muft put our modern 
Deifts to the Blufli, if not convert them. 

N We 
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We remarked likewife, what Chriftianity 
condemn'd in them, what it added, and 
what new Light it bcftow'd upon thoic 
Things it approv'd of and confirmed. And 
when we had done all this, the Wifdpm of 
thefe great Men, hotwithftariding its Phi- 
lofophical Gravity, appear'd to us Uttle better 
than a' mere childifli Science. 

IX. Nor did we think it 
Civil Law. befide our Purpofe to give him 

fome Knowledge of the Roman 
Laws ; fo far at leafl as to acquaint him 
with the Definition of Right, and the fe- 
veral Diflributions of it; with the three** 
fold Objedt of the Law, (i. e.) Perfons^^ 
Things, and Aftions ; as alfo the Nature of 
Contrafts, Teftaments, Inheritances ; the 
Jurifdiftion of Civil Magiftracy, and the 
Authority of Decifions in Courts of Judica- 
ture ; with divers other Things relating to 
the Principles of the Civil Law. 

Natunti Phi- X- We have little to % 
lofophy. concernmg Metaphyncks, be- 

fides what has been already 
mentioned under the former Heads : 'And 
many Parts of Natural Philofophy come in 
our Way when we difeourfcd on the Struc- 
ture of the human Bodies ; and as for the 
reft, it was more agreeable to us to deliver 
them in the Manner of Hiftory than a Sy- 

ftem. 
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ftem. The ufual Experiments were per- 
formed before the Prince, fo as to give him 
a very agreeable and ufeful Entertainment. 
And he obferv'd the Induilry of Mankind, 
in tracing out Nature in all her Operations, 
as well as in aflifting and improving her. 
From thence he proceeded to admire the 
Art of Nature itfelf, and the wonderful 
Contrivance of the great Artift, which is at 
the fame Time fecret and' manifefl* 

XI. For the Mathematicks, , . . 
wnich are fo lerviceable m ticks. 
ftrengther)ing human Reafon, 
he had an excellent Mafter, who taught 
him not only the Methods of fortifying and 
befieging Towns, and making Encamp- 
ments, and to draw out thefe with his own 
Pencil ; but alfo the Nature of all Kinds 
of Machines, and their Powers, the feveral 
Syflems of the Univerfe, and fome of the 
firfl Books of Euclid ; all which the Prince 
apprehended with a Readinefs that was fur- 
prizing to all that were about him. I mufl 
jufl take Notice, that all the feveral Parts of 
Knowledge were infldll'd into him by De- 
grees, and were taught in their proper Place 
and Order, that he might be able to make 
ufc of it upon every Occafion, 
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h'r e laft ^^^' ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

Parts of the nifhing the Prince's Studies, we 
Daupbine\ undcFtook thfce Things of no 
Studies. ^^^^ Moment. 

I . First of all, univerfal Hiftory, An- 
tient and Modern. The former compre- 
hending the Hiftory of the World, fronl 
the Creation to Charles the Great, and the 
Ruin of the antient Roman Empire ; the lat- 
ter from thence to the prefent Time. We 
firft gave it a curfory Reading, and after 
that, in feveral Lectures, made him Ma- 
fter of the Whole. We here fet before 
him the Rife and Progrefs of Religion, 
the Fates of Empires, the Springs and 
Caufes of Events. We fliew'd him the 
Connexion of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment ; how Religion was ever acknowr 
ledged and protected by an Almighty Pro- 
vidence, and advanced from its firft Ob- 
fcurity Xp the full Light of the Gofpel. 
We acquainted him with the " Inftitutions 
of the AJfyrianSy Ferfians^ Grecians ^ and 
Romans 'y and other Kingdoms that have 
fucceffively made a Figure in the World. 
All this was performed without a tedious 
Prolixity, and with as great Brevity as 
was poffible. We had this double Ad- 
vantage, from the Knowledge of the World 

and 
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and the general Hiftory of Nations ; in 
the firft Place, we learned the Antiquity, 
"Authority, and Stability of Religion ; and 
in the next Place, we learn'd the true 
Methods of preferving a Government in 
a flourifhing Condition, from the Miftakes 
others had been guihy of : Senfible, never- 
thelefs, that the beft conftituted States are 
fubje6t to ' the Accidents of Mortality, and 
that from all human Things, we muft raife 
our Thoughts and Hopes to thofe which 
are Divine and Heavenly. 

2. Our next Performance contains the 
Rules of Policy and good Government, 
and of the Adminiftration of Juflice, taken 
out of the Holy Scriptures : Shewing 
not only the Duties of Subjects to their 
Princes, how the publick Worihip of God 
ought to be directed, and the Minifters 
of Religion fupported, but alfo the Ori- 
rinal of Government, and how Societies 
Lave been formed, together with the Rules 
of good ConduA in War and Peace, and 
whatever elfe is neceflary for the true pre- 
ferving of the Dignity of Government, 
This Work will make it evident, that the 
Scriptures exceed all other Books that have 
treated of Civil Policy, not only in the Au- 
thority, but alfo in the Prudence and Excel- 
lency of it§ Precepts, 

N 3 3. Our 
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3 . O u R third and laft Piece contains 
the particular Laws and Cuftoms of the 
French Monarchy : And* in confidering its 
Intereft, with reference to other Kingdoms, 
we fhall fet down the whole State of Chri^ 
Jiendom and Europe. 

We fhall finifh thefe Defigns as the 
Time and our Abilities will permit : And 
then, at the King's Command, fhall return 
to him his beloved Son, whofe Education 
has been committed to us by his Orders, 
and conduced according to the Rules he 
had given us. What remains, will be com- 
pleated by the King himfelf, the beft Ma* 
fter, and hi? own Experience. 

This, Holy Father, is the 
ConclufioiL Method we have purfued with 

the utmofl Application and 
Faithfulnefs j We have planted and watered •y 
may God give the Increafe. And ever fince 
He, whofe Vicegerent you are, hath in- 
fpired you with a paternal Regard to thefe 
pur Endeavours, we have not fail'd in your 
Holinefs's Name to admonifh and excite 
the Prince, and have found this a power- 
ful Incentive to every thing that is great 
and excellent. We efleem ourfelves happy 
that W'e have fp gre?tt a Patron of thefe 

our 
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our Labours, in one, who is another Lefft 
or Gregory, or rather another Peter. 

Holy Father, 

Tour HoUnefs's moji Devoted, 

Mojl Obedient Son, 



At the Palace oi 
St. Gertnaii, 
Martb S, 1 679. 



J. B E N I G N U S, 

Bijhop of Condom, 




N. S. He was made Bifhop of Mteux, 1 6S 1 . 

N 4 THE 




THE 



METHOD 



By which the 

D U K E S 

OF 

Burgundy, Anjou, and Berry, 
the Grandchildren of L E W I S 
XlVth, were educated. 



HE Manner, in which thefe 

young Princes were bred up, 

in regard to their Health, was 

not at all approv'd of by the 

Genriemen of the Faculty : 

Neverthelefs, their Governor, the Duke 

de Besit£villieri had Refoliition enough to 

purfue 
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»urfue it, and his Majefty placed fuch an 
ntire Confidence in him, that he left 
hat Affi^ folely to his prudent Ma- 
lagement. 

They live upon plain Diet, eating as 
nuch as they pleafe at each Meal, nothing 
)ut proper Food being ferv'd up. At 
Breakfafl they eat a Crufl of dry Bread, 
Irinking a large Glafs of Wine and Water, 
or Water only, jufl as they pleale. 

At Dinner and Supper they eat juft 
what they will of all that is brought to 
Table -, Care being taken that they eat 
a good deal of Bread, and but little raw 
Fruit. 

Three Days in the Week are called 
Ragoo Days, but that is meant only for 
Dinner, and then, befides boil'd and roafl- 
cd, Fricailees of Chickens ; Tarts, white 
Meats and fuch like Difhes are brought 
to the Table, but feldom or never any real 
Ragoos, or Difhes high feafon'd. 

The pther Days they dine upon Beef, 
and their roafl Meet is Chicken, Partridge, 
and fuch like. 

Their Suppers are always alike, a 
]Leg of Mutton, a Loin of Veal, or a 

3 Rib 
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Rib of . Beef, with fomc wild Fowl of 
Poultry dreft plain ; and inftead of Fruity 
March-Pane, or Orange-Peels. In Lent 
they keep more or fewer Fail Days accord^ 
ing to their Age. The Duke of Burgundy 
w3l keep the whole approaching Lait, but 
the Prince's Brother will .eat Flefh' three 
Times a Week. , Fridays and Saturdays^ 
and all Faft Days, as well as in Lent, they 
eat a-part, that each nuy be ferv'd with 
Food proper for his Age and Conftitution, 
without the one's longing for the other's 
Victuals. And Lenten Food being gene- 
rally of a higher Gouft and higher feafon'd, 
and, confequently, better relifh'd, 'tis to be 
fear'd they may eat too' much of it 5 for 
which Reafon Care is taken to provide what 
is mioft innocent, and chiefly Pan or Pud- 
ding Cakes. 

For their Bcvers they cat as at Breaks 
fafts, a Cruft of Bread or a Bifcuit, and 
drink a Glafs of Water ; but they- have 
Wine at Dinner and Supper, if they pleafe, 
for fometimes they'll not drink any. Their 
Wine is always Burgundy j and they are al- 
lowed but two GlafTes at a Meal. They 
never tafte Beer, Cyder, or your made 
Wines, nor Lemonade, unlefs they have 
now and then a gaudy Day, which comes 
but ieldom, or when they eat with the 
Duke de Beauvi liter : They likewife never 

drink 
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drink iced Wine, becaufc the Duke of J?i^- 
^ndy don't love it. 

Thus much for their eating and drink- 
ing. As to their Exercife, for their Health 
Sake, they are of fuch Sort, that a Citizen 
of Tarts would fcarce put his Qiildren un- 
der the like Regimen ; and it is to be con- 
fefs'd, that were thefe Princes not fo hail 
and healthy as they are, they would fcaroc 
be put to it neither. 

They never put on their Hats when 
without Doors, unlefs when they are on 
Horfeback, or it rains, for be it never io 
hot, or cold, or windy, they always gd 
bare-headed ; and they are now fo much 
accuftom'd to it, that they don't fuffer the 
leaft Inconvenience, in keeping their Heads 
uncovered. 

They never take any Kind of Phyfick, 
nor were they ever blooded or purg'd. They 
have now and then, 'tis true, been troubled 
with Fevers, and then they give them the 
Bark : But fhould they be feiz'd with a vio- 
lent Fit of Sicknefs, I make no doubt but 
they'd call in the Dod:ors. 

A s they take tlie Air every Day, both 
Surhmer and Winter, whether they walk 
Or ride, they are permitted to ufe ^s much 

Exercife 
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Exercife as they will, and though they put 
themfelves in never fo great a Sweat, they 
don't fhift their Linen unlefs when they 
have been at Tennis, and then they are al- 
lowed to have a dry Shirt ^ but they are nei- 
ther Tubb'd with warm Cloths, nor fuffer'd . 
to lie down, by way of RefrefKment. 

They run almoft daily, till they are 
quite tir'd ; and fometimes go a hunting on 
Foot, for a whole Day together. 

When they are at Fountainbleau^ they 
.go a Stag Hunting for feveral Hours toge- 
ther ; I mean for the four Years laft paft, 
' In a Word, they are educated, as if they 
were one Day to fet up for hardy Cham- 
pions \ and the Duke of Beauvillier is fb 
verily perfuaded, that an infirm Prince is 
good for nothing, efpecially in France^ 
where 'tis expected the King fhould com- 
mand his Armies in Perfon, that it muft 
be fomething very extraordinary that fhall 
oblige him to alter this his Method ; and 
God be prais'd, hitherto he has had no 
Occafion : On the contrary, the Princes 
are in fuch perfedt Health, and of fq 
ilrong Conftitutions, that they never have 
the leafl Ailing. 

Now and then it happens, that they 
catch a flight Cold, but they don't ufe 
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a bit the lefs Exercife for all that -, lin- 
lefs their Cold is very bad indeed, they 
don't mind it. Thus n>uch for their daily 
Recreations. 

They all three rife at the fame Time, 
that isi, precifely at three Quarters after 
Seven, and by a Quarter after Eight, they 
are dreft, and have faid their Prayers : 
Then they go to Mafs, and after that, 
to the Dauphine's Levy; there they con- 
tinue but a fhort Space, and then go to 
the King's, where they ftay t^ll half an 
Hour after Nine, at which Time his Ma- 
jefty goes to Mafs. Each Prince then re- 
turns to his own Apartment, where they 
play for half an Hour with their Gentle- 
men Ufhers, and firft Valet de Chambre ; 
who with their Sub-Governors, or without 
them, are thofe appointed to keep them 
Company. At Ten they betake themfelves 
to their Study, which holds till Noon. 

Then they go to Dinner all together. 
The Duke de Beauvi liter attends them when 
they eat in private, which is every Evening 
and Faft-Day ; but when they eat in Pub- 
lick, they are waited on by the Steward of 
the Houfhold, and in Form. They rife 
from Table, a Quarter before One, three 
' Quarters being the Allowance for dining 
Time : Each Prince then retires to liis own 

Apart- 
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Apartment, with his Sub-Governors and 
Gentlemen, and there they write, dance and 
draw, till Two a Clock. 

Then they play at Tables, Chefs or 
Cards, with their Sub-Governor and Gen- 
tlemen-Ufhers, for three Quarters of an 
Hour ; after which, they go to their Book, 
if it's Summer, three Quarters after Two 
being too hot for walking ; but in Winter 
they then take thejr Walk, becaufe 'tis 
Night before Five: So that from Septem^ 
beVy their Walking begins a Quarter before 
Three, till Five^ ^nd their Study lafts 
till Seven; and from May^ their Study 
commences three Quarters after Two, till 
Five; and then they take their Walk till 
Seven. Ar Seven they have a Lednre read 
to them, on fome diverting Subject j this 
continues three Quarters of an .Hour, till 
Supper-Time. About Eight they iSt down 
to Supper, from whence they go to their 
feveral Apartments, where they play at 
Cards, Chefs, Billiards, Gfr. 

A T Nine, or a Quarter after, accord* 
ing as they have behav'd, they go to 
Bed, and fometimes fooner, by way of 
Punifhment. 

They take their Walk all three toge- 
ther, at leaftwife when they have not made 

3 a 
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a faux pas^ for in that Cafe they ^e fe- 
parated, and he that has mifbehav-d, ftays 
at Home, to his very great Mortification. 

They never go abroad, either on Foot 
cur Horfeback, without three or four 
young Noblemen, in Company ; but at all 
other Times, they have only their ov^n Do- 
meilicks about them; and neither Pages, 
nor iany young Gentlemen are permitted to 
come near them. 

They are never fufFer'd to whifper to 
each other, nor are any of the youfig. Gen- 
try, who walk or ride in their Company, 
permitted to whifper to them ; and of all 
their Domefticks, only the Sub-Gover- 
nors, Gentlemer^-Ufhers, firft Valet de 
Chambre, and upper and under Preceptor, 
and their Confeffor, when he is prefent,' 
arc allo\v*d to whifper to them, or fpeak 
in private : And if any thing remarkable 
liappens, the Duke de Beauvtllier is to be 
made acquainted with it. 

I F either of the young Princes does any 
thing in Publick, which the Duke de Beau-- 
villier may difapprove, in his Abfence the 
Sub-Governor, or chief Domeftick in 
waiting may whifper to him his Fault, 
and whenever it happens, that being in a 
private Manner told it, he does not take 

care 
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care to behave as he fhould, he certaintjr 
meets with a proper Punifliment. Thofc 
who have the Charge of the Princes Edu-> 
cation, having their Authority dependent on 
the Duke de Beauvillier, and, confequently, 
no Power to ad: on their own Heads, the 
Duke is more exadl and rigorous to in- 
flid: thofe Punifhments, which the Sub- 
Governors have threatened, than thofe 
which the Duke himfelf has, when a 
fmall Fault has been committed in his own 
Prefence. 

When a Fault is done privately, 
that is, in their own private Apartmenti 
lefs Notice is taken, and the Tranfgrcflion 
is much eafier forgiven, than when done in * 
publick. 

• 

When, the Princes go to Fountainbleau^ 
'tis reckoned a Sort of Breaking-up-time : 
Not becaufe they don t ftudy as at other 
Times, at leaft once a Day, but becaufe 
they go a hunting every D^y, either with 
the King, or with the Dauphine ; for which 
Reafon they have lefs of their Book; the 
greateft Part of their Time being taken up 
in thefe Diverfions. 

Neither Feftival Days nor Sundays, 
exempt them from their Study, they only 
hinder their Walk abroad, feme of the 

grand 
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grand Fcftivals excepted ; the Service of 
the Church being then much longer, which 
happens but five or fix Times a Year, 
The otjier Feaft-Days and Sundays, they 
attend only at low Mafs, as at other 
Tiihes, goings befidcsi . either to VeQ)ers or 
Mattins^ 

Festival Days and Sundays, their 
Studies are upon religious Matters^ as well 
as their Lecture at Evening. 

Their Themes, for Example, are 
taken firom Treatifes of Piety, and they 
tranilate firom the Bible, and the befi: Laiin 
Fathers. 

They leara Latin by Rote, and , not 
by Grammar Rules, except the very firft 
Rudiments ; and the Reafon why this Me- 
thod • is to , be preferred, is, becaufe the 
painfiil, irkfbme Part is hereby remov'd, 
and their Studies rendered more pleafant and 
agreeable > and this farther Benefit attends 
it, that they take as much Pleafure at their 
Book, as their other Diverfions. It is true, 
the two eldeft naturally take great Delight 
in Learning, and are already Mafters of the 
Latin Tdhgue; they write it with Eafe, 
arid elegantly, and make Fables and Dia- 
logues, which they fend to one another; 
the Matter as well as the Latin being their 

O OWA 
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own Compofure. They tr^ndstt Latin 
into French^ and French into Latin. They 
arc not fuller'd^ to make Verfcs in eidier 
Language, becaufe it is ridiculous for a 
Prince to pafs for a Poet ; but they tran- 
slate Poetry, and by the Knowledge they 
have of the Latin Tongue, they difHngttifli 
their feveral Beauties. They have already 
tranflated Virgil^ Ovid and Horace^ and they 
are to. conftrue all the reft. 

The Books they learn are different, as 
muft be fuppos'd, by reafon of their di^- 
rent Ages > but bating that, their Capacities 
are near upon an Equality. Indeed, the 
Duke of Burgundy J as being the Hdr Ap- 
parent, is inftrufted in fome Things, which 
are not fo abfolutely ufeful to the t)ther 
two. 

They endeavour to inftil into them, 
the greateft Averfion imaginable to Pedan- 
try : The Archbifhop of Cambray^ thieif 
Preceptor, being perfuaded, that a Prince 
had better be wholly ignorant of the Belles 
LeftreSj than be a Pedant ; becaufe it is ri- 
diculous in a Prince to be chara<fterifed for 
his more than ordinary Acquirements, in 
any one Science not effential to •him as a 
King; there being only three Things ab- 
folutely necefTary for him perfedrly to under- 
ftand, viz. Hiftory, Politicks, and ,the 

Conunand 
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Commind of ah Army^ The ^eateft 
Care therefore is taken for their being 
yell infbuifted in thofe three y in other 
Knowledge they don't dcfirc diey fliould 
exceli 

It is likewife taught thertij how con-^ 
temptible a Figure that Prince makes, who 
pailes for a Poetj a Grammarian, a Ma-* 
thematician, a Painter, a Philofopher, a 
Mufician, a Divine, dr even a Scholar ; 
none of thefe Titles being worthy his 
Charadtef/ for that they are enjoy 'd in 
cononpn by great Numbers^ and fonle- 
times by the moft defpicable of Mankind. 
JBut withali it is requifite the Prince fhould 
be better acquainted with thefe feveral Arts 
and Sciences than any of his Courtiers are 
prefum'd to be, and to have fiich a Share 
of Knowledge therein, as to be able to 
hold a Converfation with thofe who are 
eAeemed Conoifleurs : But not to dive too 
deqp into unprofitable Difquifitions, which 
wanie much Time, too precious to be thus 
fquander'd by thofe of his Rank; they 
are therefore taught the moft beautiful, cu- 
rious, and profitable Parts in the feveral Arts 
and Sciences^ 

T H E V h»ve learned perfe<ftly^ •for Ex- 
ample, Geography, and the IJfe of the 
Sphere (I fpeak of the two cldeft) alfo 

O i antient 
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anticnt and modern Hiftory, the Mytho- 
logy of the Antients ; they know fomething 
of Painting, Carving, Architedlure, Forti- 
fication and Anatomy, and they are begin- 
ning to ftudy the Law, not as it is taught 
in the Schools \ they will only read over fome 
good Treatife of the Law, which is carefully 
to be explamed. 

They are to be inftrufted, as far as is 
proper, in antient and modern Philofophy, 
and the Mathematicks, for the two or mree 
fucceeding Years, whilft they learn their 
Exercifes. But the Duke of Burgundy 
is not to fpend fo much Time as his two 
Brothers in thefe Sort of Studies, nor be 
fo thoroughly acquainted with them, left 
his Knowledge therein fhould make him 
too particular, and take up that Time which 
may be employed much better, and more 
a Propos. 

They have therefore begun to teach or 
explain to him Politicks and Trade, not 
by laying down general and idle Rules, 
as is the Method of the Schools, but by 
reading fuch Books to him, as treat on 
thefe Subjects, wrote in different Countries, 
and by the ableft Statefmen, and making 
proper Remarks and fuitable Reflei^ons 
thereupon. 

For 
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For this Purpofe^ one of the ableft 
Men of the Age, is compofing for the 
Vfe of this Prince, but what will not be 
made publick j a Compendium, in Chronor- 
logical Tables, of all that has paffed iji 
Europe fince the Deftruftion of the Ro^ 
man Empire, which will explain the Ori- 
gin of the feveral European Nations now 
jui Being, the Changes and Revolutions of 
Kingdoms, their Wars and Acquifitions, 
their Lofles, the Nature of their Commerce, 
the Names and Characters of all the Princes 
our Neighbours, their Interefts, their Maxims, 
and the Alterations made in their Politicks s 
the whole brought down, and treated more 
largely, the nearer to our own Times : And 
what will render this Work infinijely curi- 
ous' and profitable, is, that being cpmpofed 
for the fole Ufe of the Prince, and by the 
Diredlion of the Duke of Beauvillier^ who 
is a Minifter of State, it will contain all the 
Treaties made by the feveral States of JS/^- 
rope-y the Breach of Treaties, the Caufes 
and Succefles of all the Wars, the Misfor- 
tunes attending them, what might have been 
done to prevent them, fetting to open View 
the Letters wrote by Princes or their Prime 
Minifters, which difcover the fecret Springs 
of Aftion, and their own private Ends and 
Defigns, which they have followed, con- 
trary to the Good of the State, as alfo private 

O 3 In 
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Inftrudtions left by Princes to their Chfldrcp : 
As, in the Account of Sfairiy for Example^ 
the Inftru(aions of Charles Vth, and thofe 
of Philip nd, nid, and IVth. In a Word, 
it will contain all that's neceflary the Duke 
of Burgundy fhould know of the Kingdom 
he is one Day to inherit, and of the Domi* 
jfiions and Territories of his Neighbours. 
The whole Truth being herein to be laid 
open without any Defign, it is eafy to be 
judged tihe great Benefit and Emolument he 
will receive from this Undertaking. 

Sometimes they hold an Argument 
upon thefe Matters, in which the Prince is 
to bear his Part : in fuch like Converfations 
they canvafs the falfe Steps taken by Kings 
and Minifters, and the Duke of Burgundy 
is to raife his Objections likewife ; thus they 
difpute the Matter Pro and Coriy and in the 
End of the Debate the Prince delivers his 
Sentiments before the reft. He is alfo to 
remark their Faults in Government, what 
has caufed them, and the Charadters of the 
Princes, who have committed them. They 
endeavour to inftil into him the greateft A- 
verfion to the falfe Maxims of the modem 
Politicks of Machiavel and others, and make 
him fenfible that Truth and Juftice ought to 
be the Foundation of all our A<5tions, to 
which End they produce a thoufand Exam- 
ples of Princes, who have been ruined by 

follow- 
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iollowing other Maxims, which they mif- 
took for good and tri^e ones. 

That he may the better know theCha- 
radlers of the Princes, who have from Time 
to Time reign'd in Europe^ they make him 
CQmpofe Dialogues of the Dead, Jn which 
Jic ia to bring die conteniporary Kings upon 
the Stage, where they are to recount the 
real Caufes of all their Actings, and reprefent 
in the moft lively Colours all their Defaults, 
and difcover, without any Fear, the true Mo- 
tives which induc'd them to a(St as they did. 
^lere, likewife, the lively Portraitures of their 
Minifters are faithfully drawn, their real 
Defigns unmafk'd ; in fhort, nothing is 
omitted which may contribute , to an exad: 
and perfed: Knowledge of antient and mo- 
dem Hiftory \ and the proper Refledlions 
made upon the reading thefe Dialogues, ferve 
to inform the Prince's good Genius and 
Judgment, and infpire into him thofe true 
Maxims by which he ought to govern, ai^d 
\ great Love for fincere and folid Virtue, 
with a juft Abhorrence qf every thing that 
bears the Semblance of Vice. 

It is during the four Hours Study, 
Morning and Evening, and fometimes at his 
leifurc Hours, that the Prince is irpploy'd in 
thefe ufeful Studies; Care being taken to 
render them more agreeable by their great 

O 4 Variety; 
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Variety ; he is moft delighted when intent 
upon them, and his Latin takes up but a 
finall Part of his Time, not more than an 
Hour and Half in each Day, 

They never let him get any thing by 
heart, efpecially if he has no mind to it, be- 
caufe it will take up a great deal of his 
Time; and the Prmce, befides, has the 
Happinefs of having fo good a Memory, 
that it is as difficult for him to forget any 
thing he has learn'd, as it is for oSiers to 
retain it. And I muft not omit to mention 
one Thing very remarkable, that his Head 
contains fo exaft a Series of Chronology, 
that it may ferve as Chronological Tables 
for the Ufe of the whole Family. 

Whenever his Domefticks difpute 
upon any Point of Hiftory, any antient 
Fable, any Painting or Piece of Tapeftry 
Work, wnich may want explaining, or any 
thing elfe, with which he has been once 
made acquainted, they apply to him for 
their Information, and his Knowledge in 
thefe Matters is always more infallible than 
that of his Teachers. 

The Princes learn no other dead Lan- 
guage befides the Latin Tongue, which 
they perfectly underftand 5 they are not re- 
quired 
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quired to fpeak it readily, only to write it 
elegantly and in Purity. 

In the Morning they make Themes, and 
in the Evening they tranflate. 

A s for the, living Languages, they don't 
much defire they ihould learn them, be- 
eaufe, as they are never to travel, all, who 
come to Court, fpeak either French or 
. Latin '^ neverthelefs, they are to be taught 
a little Italian and Spanijhy but not till they 
have finifh'd their Latin^ left their great 
Affinity to the latter, fliould any Way cor-: 
nipt their Latin Stile, 

They are not to learn to play on any 
Mufical Inftrument, for fear it fhould en- 
grofs too much of their Time, and render 
them too particular : At prefent they only 
learn to Dance, to Write, to Draw 3 but in 
a littje while they are to be taught Ma- 
thematicks, Fencing, Vaulting ; and in a 
Year, or Year and Half, the two eldeft are 
to learn to ride the great Horfe, and what 
is taught in the Manage. 

The Duke de Beauvtllier has never of- 
fered to whip or give the Ferula to any of 
the young Princes, judging thcfe Sorts of 
Pumfhments to be by no Means proper for 

Children 
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Children of their Rank. On the contrary^ 
he ftudies to make them love him ; in order 
to do them the greater Servic?, he treats 
them with the utmoft Lenity. There are, 
however, feveral Sorts of Punifhments whicli^ 
he inflidts as Occafion requires. 

One Thing, I think, is worthy to be obi 
fcrv'd, that they are never punifli'd for 
their Books, bccaufe they always go to 
them with Pleafure; Care being taken to 
make their Study-Time as agreeable to 
them as that imploy'd in their other Di- 
verfions. 

Whenever they are granted a Holy- 
Day, they apply themfelves but once that 
Day to their Studies, and then they hunt, 
that being the Diverfion which pleafes them 
bell. It is then alfo they dine after a more 
fumptuous Manner. 

I HAVE faid nothing in this Treatife con- 
cerning their religious Education : I think 
the Method here taken is properly educating 
them in a Chrijftian-like Manner ; and it is 
fought much better, in order to make 
them good Chriftians, to infpire into them 
Virtuous Principles, and remove out of their 
Sight whatfoever may give ill Example, 
than to put them to pradife external Mor- 
tifications 



tifications and outward Devotions, whldi 
cowmoaly produces no better ESt&. in thofe 
Children, who are burthened with perform- 
ing thefe reli^ous Ceremonies, than to ^ve 
them, during their whole Lives after, an A- 
verfion, and fometimes even the utraoft Ab- 
horrence to all real Piety. And it may be 
ifaid without Flattery, becaufe it is a Thing 
well known to all the Wwld, that never 
Princes recdved a .more ChrilUan-like £- 
ducation. 
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Roger Afcharriy Efq; 

Concerning Double Translations. 



\LlNmS SECUNDUS, 

a wife Senator of great Ex- 
perience, excellency learned 
hhnfelf, a liberal Patron of 
learned Men, and the pureft 
Writer, in my Opinion, of 
all his Age, (I except not 
SuetoniuSj his two School-Mafters Siuintilicn 
and Tacitus, nor yet his moft excellent 
learned Uncle, the elder Plim'us) doth ex- 
prefs, in an Epiftle to his Friend Fufcus, 
many good Ways for Order in Study ; but 
4 he 
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he beginneth with Tranfladon^ and prefer-^ 
reth diat before all the reft. 

B u T a better and nearer Example herein 
may be, our moft noble Queen Elizabeth^ 
who never took yet Greek nor Latin Gram- 
mar in her Hand, after the firft declining of 
a Noun and a Verb 5 but only by this double 
tranflating of Demojihenes and Ifocrates daily, 
iirithout mifSng every Forenoon, and like- 
ixrife fome Part of T^ully every Afternoon, 
for the Space of a Year or two, hath at- 
tained to fuch a perfedt Underftanding in 
both the Tongues, and to fuch a ready Ut- 
terance of the Latin^ and that with fuch a 
Judgment, as there be few in Number in 
both the Univerlities or elfewhere in £«- 
glandy that be in both Tongues comparable 
with her Majefty. And to conclude in a 
/hort Room the Commodities of double 
Tranflation ; furely the Mind, by daily mark- 
ing, firft, the Caufe and Matter ; then the 
Words and Phrafes; next, the Order and 
Compofition; after the Reafon and Argu- 
ments 3 then, the Forms and Figures of 
both the Tongues ; laftly, the Meafure and 
Compafs of every Sentence, muft needs, by 
little and little, draw unto it the like Shape 
of Eloquence, as the Author doth ufe, which 
is read, . And thus much for double Tran- 
flation. 




LETTER 

FROM THE 

Marcbionefs de L ambe rT 

To her Son. 




,^ S I deiire nothing lb much ai 
^-* to fee jrau perfoaiya conv 
plete Gentlonan, let m &e 
what are his Duties, diat you 
^-^^^.^3— -J may know your Obligationsi 
VWS/IS3SSQA J inftj^a myfelf by thefe 
Refleftions ; perhaps, I fiiall one Day be fo 
happy as to change my Precepts into Ex- 
amples. Thofe who exhort others fliould 
go firft themfelvcs in the Way. An Am- 
4 baflador 
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hsiSkdor of Per^ afked the Wife of LeonU 
Jasi Why they honoured Women fo much 
fii Laceaemtmia ? It is becaufe, faid^ fhe^ 
they alone know how to make Men. A 
Gr^ek Lady (hewed her Jewels to Phodon's 
Mother, and aiked to fee hers : She fhewed 
her her Children, and ^dd to her, Thefe 
are my Drefs and Ornaments ; I hope 
one Day they will be all my Glory. 
But let us return to the Duties incumbent 
on Men, 

Th^ Order of ^wHhich, is to know how 
to live with Superiors, Equals, Inferiors, 
and onefelf ; with Superiors, to know 
how to pleafe without Meannefs ; to fliew 
Efteatn and Aniity to Equals ; not to 
make Inferiors feel the Weight of Supe- 
riority ; and to preferve a due Dignity with 
coeiHf. 

Above all Duties is the Wcwfhip we 
owe the Supreme Being. Religion is sji 
Commerce eftablifli'd betv^reen God and 
Men ; by the Graces of God to Men, 
«id by the Worfhip of Men to God* 
Elevated Souls have Sentiments and a par- 
ticular Worfhip far unlike that of the 
Vulgar. All proceeds from the Heart, and 
goes to God. 

• ' Moral 
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Moral Virtues are in Danger in En*» 
tatainments. I do not require of you a 
Piety full of Weaknefles and Superftitions ; 
I only require that the Love of Order 
fhould make you fubmit to God all what 
you know and think ; that the fame Love 
of Order govern all your A6tions : It will 
give you Juftice, and Juftice aiTurpdly brings 
dong widi her every Virtue. 

The greateft Part of young People now- 
a-days, fency they diftinguifh themfelves 
by afTuming an Air of Libertinifm, which 
leflcns them, however, extreamly in the 
Eyes of reafonable Perfons. It is an Air 
which no Ways proves the Superiority of 
the Mind, but the irregular Sallies of the 
Heart. People never attack Religion when 
they find it not their Intereft to attack it. 
Notlaing is more happy than to have the 
Mind tiboroughly perfuaded of it, and the 
Heart fenfibly penetrated with it. This 
is at all Times good ; even they who are 
not fo happy as to believe as they ought, 
lubmit themfelves, however, to the efta- 
blifh'd Religion. They know very well 
that what they call Prejudice, is of high 
Station in the World, and muft be re- 
Ipeded. 

LiBER-i 
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Libertinism of the Mind, and Li- 
tentioufnefs in Manners, ought to be banifli- 
cd the Reign we live in. The Manners 
of the Sovereign bear Sway, they enadt 
what he dcJes, and forbid that which he 
does not. The Faults of Princes double^ 
and their Virtues receive new Birth by 
Imitation. Should the Hearts of Cour- 
tiers be never fo corrupted, there reigns 
ilways at Court fuch blamelefs Demeanour 
is quite covers Vice. We are happy in be- 
ng berh in dn Agfe, wherein Purity of 
Wanners, and Refpedt for Religion^ are ne- 
3effary to pleafe the Prince; 

I c o u L Di my Son, piit myfelf among 
he Objefts of your Devoirs^ but I would 
lave all proceed from your Heart. Con- 
ider attentively the Condition wherein your 
''ather left me : I facrificed all my Eftate to 
lis Fortune ; I loft all at his Death, I favv 
nyfelf alone and without Support ; I had 
lO Friends but his ; I found feW People 
jiew how to be Friends to the Dead, 
ind my Enemies were in my own Family. 
\ had a Law Suit to maintain againft power- 
ill Adverfaries, which determined my For- 
urie : I had nothing on my Side but Juftice 
ind my own Courage : I gain'd it without 
•unning in Debt, and without doing any 
;hing that was little^ In fliort, out of 

P • my 
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my wretched Fortune, I made what poffibly 
was to be made of it. As foon as it began 
to be better, yours employed my Thoughts* 
Give me in your Love, that which I gave 
you In 'my little Fortune : I will have no 
forced Refpedt, nothing but what comes^ 
from your Heart fhall content me : Let 
your Sentiments come to me without be-' 
ing led by your Interefts. In fhort, take 
care of your Honour, and Til take care of 
thercft* 

You know how to behave yourfelf in 
relation to your Superiors. There remains 
only now, the Knowledge of the Precepts^ 
of fuch Duties as regard the Prince. You 
are of a Family which has ever facriiiced to 
him their AIL In refpedt to thofe on whom 
you depend, the chief Merit is to pleafe. 
In Subsdtern Employments you do not fup- 
port yourfelf, but by being agreeable: 
Matters are like Miftreiles ; what Service 
foever you have done them, they ceafe 
to k)ve you as foon as you ceafe to pleafe 
them. 

There are feveral Sorts of Greaitnels 
which demand feveral Sorts of Homage* 
There is real Greatnefs, perfonaly and that 
of Inftitution. We owe Refped: to Perfons 
of elevated Dignity, but this is only an ex- 
terior Refpedt* We owe an Efteem> and 
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a Refpeift of Sentiment to Merit. When 
Fortune, joined with Virtue, hath placed 
a Man in an elevated Station, it is a double 
Empire which exadts a double Submiffion. 
But the Glitter of Greatnefs muft not dazzle 
you and caft you into lUufion. There are 
low and groveling Souls that are always pro- 
ibrate before Greatnefs : We muft feparatc 
the Man from Dignity, and fee what he is 
when he is deipoiled of it. 

There is another Greatnefs very dif- 
ferent from that which refults from Au- 
thority. It is neither Birth nor Riches 
which diflinguifh Men 3 real and true Su- 
periority amongft them is Merit. The Title 
of an honeft Man is far above all the Titles 
of Fortune. 

I N Subaltern Employments, wherein we 
are dependent, we muft make our Court 
to Minifters ; but it muft be done with 
Dignity, I fhall never give Leflbns of 
doing any Thing mean and little ; vour Ser- 
vices ought to fpeak for you, and not ill- 
placed Submiffions. Perfons of Merit, who 
are attached to Minifters, do them Ho- 
nour: Slaves, who fervilely follow them, 
render them little. Nothing. is more ^ree- 
aWe than to be a Friend of Perfons in high 
Place ; hut you never arrive at that but 
through a Deiire to pleafe. Let your Ac- 

P 2 quaintance 
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. ' quaintance be with Perfons above you. By 
this you will accuftom yourfelf to refpeft- 
ful and polite Comportment. With our 
Equals we negledt ourfelves, the Mind 
flumbers. I do not know whether one. 
may hope for fuch Things as Friends at 
Court. 

A s for Perfons eminent in Dignity, 
their Station difpenfes with them from a 
great many Duties, and hides a great many 
Faults. 

I T is good to approach Men, to fee 
them unciifguife4, and with their cveiy 
Day's Merit. Afar off the Minions of 
Fortune impofe upon us. Diftance places 
them in that Point of Profpedtive which 
is favourable to them. Renown exagge- 
rates their Merit, Flattery makes them 
Gods ; approach them, you will find them 
no more than Men. What People do we 
find at Court ! 

T o difabufe ourfelves in refpedt of Great- 
nefs, we muft look upon it very near. You 
will foon ceafe to fear or defire it. 

Let not the Faults of great Men cor- 
rupt you, but let them redrefs your own. 
Let the bad Ufe they make of Wealth, 
teach you to defpife Riches, and regulate 

your 
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your Condufl:, Virtue does not guide their 
Expences, Why, in the infinite Number 
of Gouts invented for foft Pleafures and 
Voluptuoufnefs, never has yet one appeared 
for the Comfort of the Unhappy ? Does 
not Humanity make us feel the Need of 
fuccouring our Fellow-Creatures? Perfons 
of good Difpofitions of Heart are more 
fcnfible of the Obligation of doing Good, 
the lefs they feel the other Neckties of 
Life. Marcus Aurelius thanked the 
Gods that he had always done good to his 
Friends without making them wait for it. 
The Happinefs of Greatnefs is, when others 
find their Fortune in ours. I cannot, faid 
that Prince, be affedled with a Happinefs 
which no one partakes of but myfelf. 
The moft delicate Pleafure is to give Plea- 
fure to another ; but for all that, we muft 
not fet fb high a Value on the Goods of 
Fortune: Riches never gave Virtue, but 
Virtue has often given Riches : And what 
Ufe alfb do great Men make of their 
Glory ? They place it all in Pomp and 
outward Shew. Their Dignity grows 
heavy and weighs down others. In the 
mean while true Greatnefs . is • humane ; it 
fuffers itfelf to be approached, it even de- 
fcends to you. Thofe who poflfefs it are 
eafy, and make others fo. Their Eleva- 
tion does not coft them one Virtue ; and 
the Noblenefs of their Sentiments hath, as 

P"3 . it 
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h were, prepared them for it, and ufed 
them to it. Tlbey are no Strangers there- 
to. 

Titles and Honours arc not Bonds 
to unite us to Men, or attradl them to us ; 
if we do not add to them Merit and Good- 
ncfs, we eafily mifs of them. Wo endea- 
vour to acquit ourfelves of a Homage we 
are forced to pay their Rank ; and in their 
Abfence give ourfelves the Liberty to judge 
and condemn them. If through Envy wc 
defire to diminifh their good (^alities, wc 
muft oppgfe fuch Sentiments, and do Juf- 
tice to their Merit. We often fancy it - 
only tends to the Men, whereas it is their 
Places which are its Objedt. Never any . 
who filled them, have been fo happy as to 
pleafe every one ; and the World never did 
them Juftice, but after they quitted them. 
Envy againfl her own Will pays Homs^e 
' to Greatnefs, though fhp feems to defp2e 
it; for to envy Places is to honour them. 
Let us not condemn through Chagrin and 
ill Humour agreeable Situations, which have 
no other Fault than becaufe we are not in 
them. Let us proceed now to the Duties 
of Society. 

Men have found that it was ncceflary 
and agreeable to unite themiclves for the 
Common Good ; they have made Law^s to 

reprefs 
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ticprcfs the Bad j they have agreed amongft 
th^afelves upon the Duties of Society, and . 
have fixed the Idea of Glory to the Praftice 
of thofe Duties. The moil honeft Man is 
he who obferves them with the greatcft 
Exadbiefs ; we multiply them in Pro- 
portion as Men are more delicate and ho- 
nourable. 

Virtue holds them together, and is 
a Kind of Alliance between them ; and it 
is the Union of Virtues which makes extra- 
ordinary Men. 

After having prefcribed fuch Duties 
as were neceflary to their common Security, 
they fought how to make their Commerce 
agreeable ; they eftablifh'd Rules of Civility, 
and how to live. 

To Perfons well born there are no Pre- 
cepts to be given againft certain Faults ; 
there are fome Vices which are unknown to 
Gentlemen and Men of Honour. 

Probity, Fidelity in keeping one's 
Word, Love of Truth 5 I believe I need 
not inftruft you in any of thfefe. You 
know a Gentleman knows not what a Lie 
is. What Praifes are there not given to 
thofe who love . Truth ? That Man, fay 
they, is like the Gods ; he does good, and 

P 4 " fpeaks 
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foeaks the Truth. Wc muft not, however, 
q)eak always what we think, but we muft 
sdways think what we fpeak. The true 
Ufe of Speech is to ferve the Trudi. 
When a Man has acquired the Reputa^ 
tion of TruCy we might fwear upon his 
Word, it has all ' the Authority of Oaths ; 
we bear to what he fays, a Kind of religipu? 
Deference. 

Th$: falfe Man in his Aftions; is up 
lefs an Oppofer to the Love of Truth, 
than he that is falfe in his Words ; honeft 
People, or Men of Honour, are never falfe, 
Wh&t have they to conceal ? They fuffer 
not fo much as the leaft Yiolence to makp 
them ihew themfelves, being alTured th^t 
foon or late true Merit fees the Day, 

B E always affured your Faults will 
much fopner be pardoned, than the Affec- 
tation of drefling up ypurfelf with thofp 
Virtues you have not. Falfhood is the 
Imitation of Truth. , The falfe Man makes 
Ufe of Difcourfe and Carriage; the true 
Man, Condudt. It is a long while fince it 
hgis been faid, that Hypocrify is a Homage, 
which Vice pays tp Virtue. 

B u T to pleafe, it is npt fufficient to 
have the principal Virtues ; we mufl alfo 
have agreeable and engaging Qualities, 

When 
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Wlien we afpire to a great Reputation, wc 
are ever dependent on the Opinion of o- 
diers. It is very difficult to rife to Ho- 
nours by Services, if Friends and the Man- 
per of doing them do not make them be 
taken notice of. I have already faid, that 
in Syibaltern Employments we cannot main- 
tain our Ground without knowing how to 
pleafe ^ as foon as we negledt that^ we are 
very litde efteemed. Nothing difpleafes fo 
much as to difcover too predominant a felf- 
Love, to make People fee we prefer our- 
felves to all Things as their Centre. We 
may difpkafe very much with a great deal 
of Wit, when we apply it for no other 
End than to find out the Faults of other 
People, and expofe them to open View. 
As for thofe who have no Wit, but at 
the Expence of others, they ought to re- 
fledl, daat there is no Man's Life fo pure, 
as to give him a Right to cenfure that of 
Qther Men. 

Raillery, which makes a Part of 
the Amufements of Converfation, is a 
Thing very difficult to manage. They who 
have Occasion to fpeak ill, and love Rail- 
lery, have a Malignity fown in their Hearts. 
There is but one little Step to make from 
the mildeft Raillery to Offence. Falfe 
Friends very often abufing the Rights of 
Pleafantry, really wound you y but the 

Perfon 
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Perfon whom you attack, has the ibic 
Right to judge whether you do not over- 
aft your Part, and exceed the Bounds of 
the Pkafant. The very Moment you 
wound mm, he is no longer barely rallied, 
but aftually ofFended. The Objeft of Rail- 
lery ought to fall on little Defedls, at 
which die Perfon concerned may be di-. 
verted and pleaied himfelf. Delicate Rail* 
lery is a Compofition of Praife and Re- 
proof; it only touches upon little Faults, 
that it may the better dwell on the Detail 
of excellent Qualities. Monjieur de ,4a 
Roche-foucauty fays. That Terms of Dis- 
honour offend lefs than Ridicule : I fhould 
think as he does, becaufe it is not in the 
Power of any one to difhonour another: 
It is our own Condufl;, aiid riot other 
Peoples Difcourfe that do us Difhonour. 
The Caufes of Difhonour are known and 
certain. Ridicule is purely arbitrary, it de- 
pends in the Manner that Qbjedts prefent 
jthemfelves, the Manner of perceiving and 
thinking. There are People who dways 
look through the Perfpedive of Ridicule ; 
it is not the Fault of the Objedts, but the* 
Fault of thofe who look at them. This 
' is fo true, that fuch Perfons who would be 
ridiculed in fome certain Companies, fball 
be admired in others where tnere is Wit 
'and Merit. 

' . We 
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W E always pleafe and dilpleafe by Hu- 
mour ; cloudy and tincafy Humours which 
incline towards Mifanthropyj dilpleafe very 
much. " Humour is a Difpofition with 
which the Soul receives the ImprefSon of 
Objefts. Mild Humours are wounded at 
nothing, their Indulgence ferves them and 
lends to others what mey want. 

The greateft Part of Men imaging , 
that Humour cannot be wrought upon : 
They fay, I am born fo, and fancy this 
Excufe gives them the Right of Impunity. 
Such like Humours moll certainly have the 
Gift to dilpleafe. 

Men owe you nothing but in Propor- 
tion as you pleafe them. The Rules to 
pleafe are to forget one's felf, to bring 
others back to what , concerns them, to 
make them content with themfelves, to 
make them valued and refpefted, and al- 
low them thofe Qualities which are con- 
tefted with them ; they believe you give 
theni that which the World does not yield 
them. It is in fome Sort to create their 
Merit when you heighten it in their Ideas, 
and in thofe of others : It muft* not be, 
however, carried on as fer as Flattery. 

, N o-> 
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Nothing plcafcs fo much as fenfible 
People who feek to unite thcmfelvcs to 
others. Aft in fuch Sort that your Com- 
portnient may oiFer Friendfhip and demand 
it; you cannot know how to be an ami- 
able Perfon, but you muft know how to 
be a Friend, and what Amity is. It is 
what corrects the Vices of Societies ; it 
makes fierce Humours fweet and mild ; it 
humbles the vain Glorious, and reduces 
them to their proper Station. . All the 
Duties of an honeft Man, or Man of Ho- 
nour, are circumfcribed by the Duties of 
a Friend. Amidfl the Tumult of the 
World, my Son, have fome Friend, to 
make the Words of Truth flow into your 
Soul. Be docile to the Advice of your 
Friends ; the Sight of their own Faulte 
cofts thofe nothing, who find in then^felves 
wherewith to amend them. 

D o not think you have done enough, 
as foon as you find you can do better: 
No one fuffers Reprehenfion more mildly 
than he who moft deferves Refped: and 
Praife, If you are fo happy as to have 
found a virtuous and faithful Friend, you 
have found a Treafure : His Reputation 
warrants yours ; he will anfwer for you 
to yourfelf ; he will fweeten your Pain^, 
double your , Pleafures. But to merit a 

Friend, 
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Friend, you muft know how to be one l 
Every Body complains that there- is no 
fuch Things as Friends ; and yet fcarce 
my one gives himfelf the Trouble , to carry 
fuch Difpofitions, as are neceflary to make 
md preferve them. Young People have 
Companions, very rarely Friends : Pleafures 
unite them, and Pleafures are not Tyes 
worthy of Friendihip. 

But I do not pretend to make a Dif- 
fertation, I touch lightly on the Duties of 
civil Life ; I fend you back to your own 
Heart, which requires a Friend, and will 
make you feel the Neceffity of having one. 
I leave it to your delicate Tafte to inftruft 
yoi^rfelf in the Duties of Friendfhip. 

I F you will be perfe<3:ly a Man of Ho- 
nour, think of regulating the Love of your- 
felf, and giving it a proper Objedt. 

True Honour or Honefty confifts in 
defpoiling ourfelves of our own Rights, 
and refpedting thofe of others. If you de- 
fire to be the only happy Man, you will, 
never be fo : Have you a Mind every one 
ihould be happy along' with ypu, they will 
all »flift you. 

All Vices favour felf-Love, and all Vir- 
tues agree to fight againft it ; Valour ex- 

4 pofes 
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pofcs it } Modcfty humbles it ; Gencrofity 
oiflblves it i Moderation difcontents it ; and 
Zeal of the Publick Good facrifices it. 
Seif-Lavc is preferring one's felf to others : 
We diftinguiih two Sorts of Seif-Lovei 
one natural, lawful and regulated by Juflice 
and Reafon, the other vicious and cor« 
ruptedl Our chief Objed is ourfelves^ 
and we return not to Juftice but by Re- 
fledtion. We do not know how to love 
ourfelves, we love ourfelves too niuch> or 
we love ourfelves very ill : To love our- 
felves as we ought, is to love Virtue > to love 
Vice, is to love ourfelf with a Love ill un* 
derftood and blind. 

W E have feen fometimes Perfons rife by 
bad Ways, but it lafts not long, they de- 
ffaroy themfelves by the fame Means, and 
with the fame Principle that raifed them. 
If you would be fecurely happy, you 
muft be fo with Innocence ; there is no 
Empire certain and durable^ but that of 
Virtue. 

There are amiable Charadlers, which 
have a natural and delicate Agreement with 
Virtue. ' For thofe to whom Nature has 
not made that happy Prefent, they have 
nothing elfe to do but to fee with good 
Eyes, and to. know their true Intereft to 

corredt- 
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correct an evil Inclination : Thus you fee 
how the Mind rectifies the Heart. 

The Love of Efteem is alfo the Soul 
of Society, it unites us to each other; I 
(land in need of your Approbation; .you 
have . Occafion of mine/ In retiring from 
Men, we retire from Virtues that are ne- 
ceilary to Society ; for when we are alone, 
we negleA ourfelves ; Company forces us to 
obferve what we do. 

Politeness is a Quality moft necef- 
fiuy to Commerce, which fets at work ex- 
ternal Manners, which at the Bottom, af-^ 
tertain ^nothing- Politenefs is an Imitation 
of HcHiefty ' or true Honour, which fhews 
a Man without, what he ought to be with- 
in : It fhews itfelf in every Thing, in one's 
Air, Language, Adtions. There is a Po- 
Utenefs Qf the Mind, and a Politenefs of 
Manner; that of the Mind, confifts in 
(aying fine and delicate Things ; and that 
9f ' the Manner, to fay Things pleafing and 
with an agreeable Turn, I do not com- 
prehend Politenefs in that Commerce of 
Civility and Compliments which Ufe and 
Cuilom have eftablifti'd; we fpeak them 
Mrithout Thought, and receive them with- 
out Acknowledgment: We furfeit in thi^ 
Kind of Commerce,, and naufeate them by 
Experience. Politenefs^ is a Defire to pleafe 

thofe 
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thofe Perfons with whom we are obliged 
to live, and make> in fome Sort, every 
Body contented with us : Our Superiors 
with our Reffpedts, our Equals with our 
Efteem, and our Inferiors with our Good- 
nefs. In fhort, it confifts in the Attention 
of pleafing, and faying to every one whit 
is fuitable to them ; it fets a Value upon 
their good Qualities, and makes them fee 
that it acknowledges their Superiority : 
When you have exalted them, they will 
fet you off in your Turn ; they will give 
you the Place you would yield to them ; 
it is the Intereft of their Self-Love. The 
Way to pleafe, is not to make People fen- 
fible of our Superiority, it Is to conceal iti 
The greateft Part of the World require on- 
ly the Manner of pleafing ; if you have 
it not, your good Qualities muft be as 
great again ; you muft have a great deal 
of Merit to pierce through a grofs Man- 
ner : You muft not difcover too much At- 
tention for yourfelf ; a polite Perfon has ne- 
ver any Time to make himfelf the Objeft 
of his own Difcourfe. 

You know what Sort of Politeiiefs is 
neceifary with Women. At prefent it feems 
as if young People had fworn to be with- 
out it : This favours of a neglefted Edu- 
cation; nothing is more fhameful than to 
be willingly grofs and rude. But it is all 

in 
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sin vain, they never will be able to take 
from the Sex, the Glory of having formed 
die moft honourable Perfonages of paft 
Ages, It is to them we owe ; the Sweet- 
Mefs of Manners, and that fine Delicacy 
of Sentiments, the Gallantry of Wit and 
Deportment. It is true, outward Gallantry 
is at prefent banifli'd the World ; Cuftoms 
have altered, and every Body has loft by 
it : The Women, the Defire to pleafej which 
is the Source 6f all their Charms ; and Men, 
that fweet, agreeable Behaviour, and delicate 
Politenefs, which is no where acquired 
but in their Converfation. Moft Men nei- 
ther believe their Duty, Probity nor Fide- 
lity ; it looks as if they had Permiffion to 
betray them without interefting their own 
Honour. Whoever wbuld penetrate this 
Condud:, would find it very fhameful ; the 
Men are faithful to their own Sex, becaufe ' 
they fear one another, and know how to 
do themfelves Juftice ; but they fail of this 
in Refpeft of the Women with Impunity 
and without Remorfe. The Probity then 
of the Men is only forced, it is rather the 
EfFeft of Fedr, than the Love of Juftice. 
Thus by examining clofely thofe who make 
a Profefficm of Gallantry, we fhall find 
them very often diftionouftable and diftioneft 
Wretches : They contrail bad Habits, their 
Morals are corrupted, the Love of Truth 
Weakened; they are ufed to negleA their 

CL, Word 
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Word and Oaths i What Dealing is tjiisi 
The leaft Evil y6u do, is to force Wo^n 
from their Duty, difhonour fome^ an4 
make others defpair ; and often a certaia 
Mifery is all the Recompence of a iincere 
and conflant Attach* The Men I^ve no 
Right fo much to blan>e Womien ;* it is 
through them they lofe their Innoqence* 
Were it not for fbme Women deftined to 
Vice from their Birth, the others woidd 
live conftandy in their Duty, w^ere not great 
Care and Diligence employed to put them 
out of their Way. But, in fhort, it highly 
concerns them to fland upon their Guards 
You know it is not permitted to difhonpur 
them, if they have been fo weak as to 
truft you with their Honour 5 it is a Truft 
which ought not to be abus'd ; you ought 
to do it for their Sakes, if yOii have Rea-^ 
fon to be glad : You ought to do it for 
your own, if you have Reafbn to cchti-^ 
plain. You know, moreover, that by the 
Laws of Honour we (hould fight with, 
equal Weapons : You ought not then to dp 
any A<3: of Difhonour to a Woman on 
Account of her Love, fiiice fhe can never 
do any one in RefpecS of yours. I mufik 
alio put you in Mind that you ihufl never 
by any Means incur their Hatred j it i$ 
livety and implacable. There are fpme Of- 
fences which they never pardon, and wc. 
hazard a great deal niore than we are ai^are 

of, 
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of, by wounding their Honour* The iefs 
Noi(e their Refentment makes, the more 
terrible it iss it grows the more enraged 
by being reftrained. Never embroil your- 
felf with a Sex which knows how to hate 
and be revenged. Otherwife Women are 
the Reputation of Men, as Men are that of 
the Women* 

It is as rare a Thing to manage Praifes, 
and thence beftow them agreeably, and with 
Juftice. 

Tnie Mifantbrope^ pr Man-hater, knows 
not how to praife ; his Difcernment is cor^ 
ruptc^ by his Humour. The Flatterer, by 
praiiing too much, difcredits himfelf, and 
honours no Body. The Vain-glorious be- 
fiows Praifes with Views of receiving them ; 
he difcovers too much that he has not Sen^ 
timents produdive of real Praife. Little 
Souls admire every Thing, becaufe they 
know not the Value of Things 5 they 
aire not capable where to place Efteem or 
Contempt : The envious Perfon praifes no^ 
Body, fof fear of making himfelf Equals. 
An honeft Man praifes a Propos; he takes 
greater Pleafure to do Juftice, than to en^ 
creafe his own Reputation by leJSening that 
of other Men. Perfons of Delicacy and At- . 
tention perceive all thefe Pifferenc^^ 

<U "if 
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If you would have your Praifes pro^ 
fitable, let them turn at what regards otncrs, 
not yourfelf ; you muft know how to live 
with Competitors, nothing is more com- 
mon than to defire to raife ourfelves above 
them, or feek to ruin them. But there is 
a much more noble Conduft; it is never 
to attack them, but think always to furpafs 
them in Merit. It is line to yield them the 
Place you believe their Due* 

The Man of Honour, or honeft Man, 
had rather be wanting to his own Fortune 
than Juftice. Difpute Glory with your own 
felf, and ftrive to acquire fuch Virtues as 
may heighten thofe you already have'. 

Y tl mull alfo be very referved and 
cautious on the Point of Revenge : It is 
very often ufeful to make one's felf feared, 
but almoft always dangerous to make ufe 
of Vengeance : Nothing difcovcrs greater 
Weaknefs, than to do all the Evil we can^ 
The beft Way of revenging an Injury, is 
not to imitate him who has done it us : It 
is a Sight worthy an honeft Man, to oppofe 
Patience to Paflion, and Moderation to In* 
juftice. A bridled Hatred places you above 
thofe you hate. Do not juftify your Ene- 
mies j-^ do nothing that may abfolve them ; 
they do us lefs Hurt than our Faults* Little 

Soul» 
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£ouls are qniel : Great Men are full of Cle- 
Miency. Cafar faid, that the fweeteft Fruit 
of his Conqiiefts was to give Life to thofe 
^vho had attempted his. Nothing is more 
glorious, more delicious than this Sort of 
Revenge j it is the only one Men of Ho- 
nour dilow themfelyes. As fpon as your 
Enemies- repent, and fubmit, you lofe all 
Bight of Revenge. 

The greateft Part of Mankind, in 
Converfation, make ufe of nothing but 
the Weaknefles fubfervient to Society. Men 
of Honour are united by Virtue, the com- 
mon Sort by Pleafures, and Villains by 
Crimes, 

The Table and Play have their Excef- 
fes and. Dangers: Love has his. We do 
not always play with Beauty ; fhe fome- 
times commands very imperioufly. No- 
thing, is- more fhameful than in Wine to 
bury Reafon, which ought to be the Guide 
of Man. To give ourfelves up to Vo- 
luptuoufnefs, is to decade ourfelves : The 
fureft Way we can toke, is not to make 
ourfelves familiar with it : The Soul of a 
voluptuous Man feems to be a Burthen to 
him. As for Play, it is the Overthrow of 
all Decency and good Breeding : There the 
Prince forgets his Dignity, and a Woman 
b?r Mode%. High Play comprehends all 
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the Faults of Society. At certain Hours 
the Word is given to ruinourfelves^ and 
hate one another ; it puts Probity to its 
greateft Proof: Few People have preferv'd 
its Purity in Play. 

The moft neceflary Difpofition to taftc 
Pleafures, is to know how to leave theni. 
Voluptuoufhefs is a Stranger to reafonablc 
Perfons. Remember that after the great- 
eft Pleafures, we expeft either an Un- 
eafinefs to difturb their Continuance, or 
fomething highly difagreeable to put a Period 
to them. 

N 

Wisdom makes ufe of the Love of 
Glory to defend herfelf from the mean 
Condition Voluptuoufnefs throws her Vo- 
taries into : But we muft value her early 
to keep ourfelves from the Attacks of 
the Paffions : In the Beginning they obey 
her, and at laft fhe' commands them : 
They are much more eafy to conquer than 
latisfy, ' 

Defend yourfelf from Envy, it is 
the meaneft and moft fhameful Paffion in 
the World ; it is always difallowed. Envy 
is the Shadow of Honour, as Honour is the 
Shadow of Virtue. The greateft Sign that 
a Man is born with great Qualities, is, to be 
without Envy. 

A 
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A M A N of Quality cannot be amiably 
vithout Liberality : The covetous Man has 
n Right to difpleafe ^ he has in him an Ob- 
Aacle to all Virtue j he has neither Juftjee 
lior Humanity: TIk Moment we aban- 
don ourfelves to Avarice, we renounce H^ 
noitr. It has been faid, that there have 
been illuftrious Villains^ but never illufbious 
Mifers, 

Though Liberality be a Gift of Na^* 
ture, yet if we have Difpofitions to the op-r 
pofitfc Vice, we may corredt them by Jiidg- 
(Aeftt ^tid Refle<^on, The Mifcr enjoys 
li(>thing. It has been faid, that Money is 
a good Servant, but a bad Mafter; it is 
oftly good but by the Ufe we know how 
to ^rnake of it. The Mifer is more tor- 
ilicnte4 than the poor Man. The Love of 
IRiches is the Beginning of all Vices, aa 
Pifintereftednefs is the Principle of all Vir- 
tues. Riches muft find a great deal of 
Difficulty to be efteem'd in the Order of 
good Things, to merit the chief Rank,^ 
though they are the chief Objed: of the 
Pefires of the greateft Part of Mankind. 
However, Virtue, Honour, and great Re- 
putation, are far above the Prefents of 
portune. 
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The moft fenfible Pleafure to Men of 
Honour is, to do good, an4 comfort the 
Miferable. What Difference is there in 
having a little more Money, or to know 
how to part with it to pleafe others, and 
ta change it, for thp Reputation of Bounty 
and Generofity ! It is a Sacrifice you make 
to your own Honour ; take the Fund of 
your Liberality upon yourfelf : It is an ex-. 
cellent Frugality to raife you, and make 
yourfelf well fpoken of. 

A GREAT Reputation is a great Trea^ 
fure. It muil not be imagined that it is 
only in great Fortunes we can do good; 
every one can do it in their own Sphere 
with regard to themfelves and others. Im- 
print thefe Sentiments in your Heart, you 
will find wherewith to fatisfy them : Oc- 
cafions offer themfelves to you, they 
fpring up before your Eyes j and there are 
but too many unhappy People to follicit 
your Attention. * 

L I B E R A L I T Y charaftcrifes itfelf by 
the Manner of beflowing it. The Liberal 
double the Merit of the Gift by Sentiments ; 
the Mifer fpoils it by Regret: Liberality 
never ruin'd any one. It is not Avarice 
that raifes Families ; they fupport themfelves 
by Juflice, Moderation and good Faith. 

Li- 
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Liberality is one of the' Duties 
pf a great Birth : When you do good, 
you oidy pay a Debt; but Prudence muft 
DC your Rule. The Principles of Prodi- 
gality are not (hameful, but their Confer 
qucnces are dangerous. 

Few People know how to live with 
their Inferiours : The great Opinion we 
have of ourfelves^ makes us look upon 
that which is below us^ as a different 
Species : Thefe Sentiments are contrary to 
Humanity. If you would acquire a great 
Name, you muit be acceffible and affable. 
The Profeflion of Arms does not difpenfe 
with this. Germanicus was ador'd 
by his Soldiers : To know what they 
thought of hkr^y he walked in the Camp 
at Night-time, he heard what they faid. in 
their Utde Repafts, where they gave thenv- 
felves the Liberty to judge their General. 
He went (faid T'acitus) to enjoy his Reputa- 
tion and Glory. 

W E (hould command by Example, and 
not Authority : Admiration forces Imitation 
much more than Conunand. 

To live in the Height of Eafe, and 
treat hard their Soldiery, is to be their Ty- 
rant and not their General. Learn with 

5 what 
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what Views Command was inftituted, and 
after what Manner we fhould condud: our- 
fdves therein. It is Virtue, the natural 
Refpedt we have for it, that makes Men 
<x)nfent to obey ; you are an Ufurper of 
Authority, as foon as you ceafe to poflefs it 
on thofe Terms, In an Empire, where 
Reafon ihould govern, every Thing fhould 
be equal i and there ihould be no Diftinc* 
tion made to any thbg but Virtue. Hu- 
manity fuffers on account of the extreme 
Difference which Fortune makes between 
one Man and another; it is Merit onlj^ 
which ought to feparate you ftom the Vul- 
gar, and not pign;ty, or Pride. Regard 
lK>t the Advantages of Rank and high 
fiirth, but only as the Goods of Fortune 
which fhe lends you, and not as Diflinc^ 
tions infeparable from your Being, and 
making a Part cf vourfelf : If your Blood 
exalts you above the People, tmnk, never- 
thelefs, what Analogy you bear with th^ 
Generality of Men. 



Know that the chief Laws which you 
ought to obey, are thofe of Humanity: 
Remember you are a Mali, and comihand 
Men. The Son of Marcus Aurelius hav-* 
ing lofl his Preceptor, the Courtiers took it 
ill that he wept for him. Marcus Aurelius 
faid to them. Suffer my Son to be a Man 
before he is an Emperor. 

^ Forget 
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For GET dways what you are the Mo** 
0ient Hufliaiiity requires it ; but never for-* 
get that true Glory will have you always 
remember her. In fhort, if you are in Au-» 
thority, ufe it only for the Good of others ; 
NeVcr let your Inferiors feel they are fo, 
and live with them as you wovdd have your 
Superiors live with you, 

TilB Geniality of Men know not how 
to live with themfelvcs ; thw think of no* 
thing but flying from ^emielves and feek^ 
ing their Happinefe from without. You 
mufl:, if poffible, eflablifh your Happinei& 
within yourfelfi and there find an Equi-^ 
vaknt of the Goods Fortune refufes you 5 
you will be thereby the more free. But it 
muft be a Principle of Reafofi which tnuft 
recal you to yourfelf, and not feparating 
from the Society of Men. 

Y o tj love Solitude, you are reproached 
for^ being particular : I do not condenm 
that Gmt j but the Virtues of Society iftuft 
not fufFer. Retire within yourfelf, fevs 
^toninus ; pradife often that Retreat of the 
Soul 5 you will thereby renew yourfelf, 
Iret fofhe Maxim re-animate your Reafodt 
and fortify your Principles. Retirement 
• puts you into the Converfation of good 
Authors. Men of Ability do not heap 

Knowm 
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Knowledge upon Knowledge, but they 
make choice of the moft ufeful. Let your 
Studies fpread themfelves all over youf 
Morals, and the Profit of what you read 
turn into Virtue. Strive to penetrate the 
firft Principles of Things, and fuffer not 
yourfelf too fervilely to follow the Opinions 
of the Vulgar. 

I SHALL advife you, my Son, to attend 
much more to the cultivating your Heart, 
than perfefting your Mind : This ought to 
be the Study of your whole Life. The 
true Greatnefs of Man is in the Heart: 
You muft raife it, if you afpire to great 
Things, and even dare to think yourfelf 
worthy of them. It is as honeft to be glo- 
rious with ourfelves, as it is ridiculous tcj 
be fo with other People. 

Have ever fuch Thoughts and Senti- 
ments as are worthy yourfelf. Virtue 
exalts the Condition 01 Man, and Vice de- 
grades it. If we were fo unhappy as not 
to have an upright Heart, we fhould for 
our own Intereft redrefs it ; we are not 
eftimable but on the Account of our Heart, 
and we are not happy but by it, fince our 
Happinefs entirely depends on our Manner 
pf thinking. 
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I p your Sentiments tend only to frivo-^ 
ious Paffions, you are the Sport of thofe 
vain Defires : They prefent you with 
Flowers ; but diftruft, fays Mont at gn^ the 
Treachery of Pleafures, We fhould only 
lend ourfelves to Things that pleafe us : 
The Moment we give ourfelves to them^ 
we lay the Foundation of Uneafinefs and 
Regret. 

Most Men employ the firft Part of 
their Life to make the Remainder miferable. 
You muft not abandon Reafon in your 
Pleafures, if you would find her in Sor- 
rows. In fliort, guard well your Heart; 
it is the Source of Innocence and Happi- 
nefs. It is not paying too dear for me 
Liberty of the Heart and Mind, to buy 
it by the Sacrifice of Pleafures, as faid a 
Man of great Wit : Never hope then to 
iilake an Alliance of Voluptuoufnefs with 
Glory ; and the Charms of foft Eafe with 
the Recompence of Virtue : But by aban- 
doning Pleafures, you will elfewhere find 
wherewith to make you ample Amends : A 
great many Things will do it; Glory and 
Virtue have their Delights, they are the 
Pleafures of the Soul and Heart. 

Learn alfo to fear and refpedl your-r 
felf. The Foundation of Happinels is in 

the 



the Peace of the Soul, and the fccret Wit* 
nefs of the Confdence. By the Word Con« 
Icience I underftand the inward Sentiment 
of a delicate Honour^ which afliires you 
that vou have nothing wherewith to re# 
proach yourfelf* Once more, how happy 
IS it to. know how to live with one's fdf, 
to find ourielves again with Pleafure, to 
leave one's felf with R^et! The World 
then is lefs neceflary to you. But take Care 
that this does not make you too much dif^ 
gufted. You muft not make this Retire-^ 
ment from Men too fenfibie ; they fly from 
you when you fly from them : You ^e nci^ 
ther of an Age nor Profeflion to abandon 
them. But when we know how to live 
with ourielves, and with the World ; thefe 
are two Pleafures which fupport us. 

The Sentiment of Glory may do a 
great deal to contribute to your Mappinefs 
and rifing in the World : But it may alfb 
make you unhappy, and of very little E^ 
fleem, if you do not know how to govern 
it : It is the mofk lively and durable of all 
Goufs* The Love of Glory is the lafl Senti- 
ment which leaves us; but we muft ndt 

confound it with Vanity. 

* 

Vanity feeks the Approbation of 
others, true Glory, the fecret Teftimony of 
the Confcience, Strive to fatisfy the Senti^ 

ment 
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tneht of Glory which is in you ; make 
^purfelf fure of this inward Teftimopy : 
JTour Tribup^ is within yourfelf. Why 
tjien do you feek it eliewhere ? Ypu can 4^ 
jirays be a Judge of your own Worth. 

Let others difpute your good Q^itie;?, 
pr they will not know you \ be comforted 
l)erein : The Qi^ftion is not fo much to ap- 
pear an honeft Man, as it is to be fo« They 
wrho are not follicitous for the Approbation 
>f others, but only of that which makes one 
qn^rit ft, acquire both* 

The Idea of Honour contains three 
riwgs : The Sentiment of our Worth ; 
ije Love of our Duty ; and the Defire of 
3eing efteemed : This is what true Glory in^ 
[pires, and what we may know 1% by. 

What Relation is there between th^ 
Grr^deur of Men, and the Littlenefs of 
hofe Things in which they glory them- 
selves ? Nothing is fo . ill m^ch'd as hi$ 
Dignity, and the Vanity he draws from an 
bfinity of frivolous Things. AGloryfoiU 
ibunded is a Sign of a ^eat Scarcity qi 
VIerit. 

Persons of true Greatnefs are not fub- 
e<£t to the DazzUr^g^ of vaiii Glory« 

You 
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You muft, if poflible, my Son, be 
tontented with your Condition ; nothing is 
Inorc rare, and more worthy of Efteem, 
than to find People who are fo. It is ouf 
own Fault : There is no Condition fo bad, 
but has its good Side ; every State has its 
Point of Profpedti We muft put ourfelves 
'in it, it is not the Fault of the Situation^ 
but our own. We have much greater 
Reafon to complain of our Humour than 
our Fortune. We impute to Events, thofe 
Faults which proceed only fi'om our own Un- 
eafinefs and Difcontent ; the Evil is in us, 
let us not look for it elfewhere. By Sweeten- 
ing out Humour, we very often change 
our Fortune. It is much more eafy for us 
to fit ourfelves to Things, than to fit them 
to us. Very often too intenfe an Appli- 
cation to look for the Remedy, inflames 
the Evil y and the Imagination of keeping 
Intelligence with the Afflidion, fcrves to 
fortify and confirm it. A fedulous Atten- 
tion to Misfortunes reveals and prefents theni 
afirefh to the Soul. An unprofitable Re-^ 
fiftance retards the Habit it would contraft 
with its Condition. 

W E muft give Way to Misfortunes, and 
remit them to Time and Patience ; it is &at 
alone can render them eafy^ 

If 
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If you will do yourfelf Juftice, you 
Will be contented with your Situation. I 
dare fay, after the Lofs you have fuftain'di 
that had you had anodier Mother, you 
would have grieved much more. Be at-** 
tentive to the Welfare of the State you are 
in, and you will be lefs fenfible of its Trou- 
bles : A wife Man of equal Condition, has 
more Good, and lefs Evil. You muft ac- 
count no State without its Troubles ; it is 
the Condition of human Life ; nothing is 
pure, every thing mix'drf To pretend to 
unalterable Happinefs, is to defire to be, 
free from the conmion Law of Things* 
They who appear to you the moft happy, 
if you could but fee their Heart or For- 
tune, will no Ways appear to be fo : The 
moft elevated are oftentimes the moft un- 
happy. We are always agitated with great 
Employments, and vulgar Maxims i it is 
Reafon only which frees the Soul from 
Care, and not Places. If you are wife^ 
Fortune can neither encreafe nor diminiib 
your Happinefs- 

j u p G E by yourfelf, and hot by thiS 
Opinion of others. Misfortunes and Dif- 
orders come from falfe Judgments; falle 
Judgments, from Sentiments; and Senti-' 
ments, from the Converfations We have 
with Men i. You return from them always 

R more 
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more imperfeft. To weaken the Impret- 
fion they msJce upon you, moderate your 
Defires and your ChagrinSy think that Tinie 
takes away your Troubles, as well as your 
Pleafures ; that every Inilant, as young as 
you are, carries away with it a Pact of 
yourfclf ; that all Things roll continually 
into the Abyfs of what is paft, whence 
they never return. All that is greater than 
you are, finds no better Treatment than 
yjourfelf. Thofe Honours, Dignities, and 
Preferences eftablifli'd amongft Men, are 
mere Shows, and Ceremonies, void of. Re- 
ality ; doL. not fancy they are Qualities infe- 
parable fi-om their Being. 

Y o u fee how you ought to look upon 
what is above you. But let us not lofe the 
Sight of an infinite Number of unhappy 
People, who are belovfr us: You owe to 
nothing but Accident, the extreme Difife- 
/ence there is between them and you : But 
Pride and the high Opinion we have of 
ourfelves, makes us look upon it as a 
Good due to the State we are in ; and a? 
a Robbery, what we have not. Nothing is. 
more' unjuft. 

Enjoy^ my Son, die Advantages of 

your Condition, but fufFer calmly its Troii- 

• hies 5 remember that wherever there arc 

Men, there are thdfe who are unhappy : 

4 Have, 
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ih-vCt if poffible, fudi an Extent of Soul, 
1^ nwy make you look upon all Acci- 
dents as fbrefeen and known. Remember, 
in ihort, that Happinefs depends upon Man- 
ners and Conduft j but the He^ht of Fdi- 
city, is to feek it in Innocence} wc never 
&n of finding it there. 
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Univerfal and Rational 

G R A M M A R. 



JiAMMAR is a Word 
borrow'd from the Greek, 
which in Englijb may be 
tranflated Literature j and 
hence Grammariam were 
formerly call'd by the La- 
tins, Literatores, becaufe they imploy'd 
tl}eit Time and Labouc in duty coniider- 
4 Jng 
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ifig the Ufe and Properties of Letters and 
Syllables^ which are the Marks or Signs 
of the feveral Sounds that we make Ufe 
of, to exprefs our Notions or Ideas to 
one another, in Words, Sentences and Dif- 
courfes. 

HISTORr, Poetry, md Rhefonci] 
are much more anjtient with moft Nations, 
than Grammar, (confider'd as an Art) 
which is the true Reafon of fo many Ir- . 
regularities in all Grammars, and Excep- 
tions from general Rules, becaufe that Art 
was fuited to Language, and not Language 
form'd according , to Art by Philofophers 
and wife Men 3 but all Tongues had their 
. Birth ^niijllig the ignorant People, and Ufe 
gave the Stamp of Authority to the moft 
irregular Expreffions, and therefore 'twas 
not in the Power, of any Mortal, however 
iearn'd, to reduce them to any Rules with- 
out innumerable Exceptions ; whereas, if a 
Language was made by learned Men, ac- 
cording to Bifhop Wilkins's Diredlions in 
his Treatife Of an Univerfal Character, the 
Rules of Grammar would be as little liable 
to Exceptions, as thofe of Arithmetick. 

There are many Languages not re-» 
duced to any Rules of Grammar to this 
Day, and before Mr. Alexander Gill, Ben. 
Johnfon^ and Do<9:or Wallis, few undertook 

R 3 any 
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any Thing of this Nature for the Englijb 
Toimie s and one may almofl dare to afiim 
the izmt of the German and othor Langua-f 
ges of Europe ; and, indeed, it is a difficult 
Tafk to confine a living Language to Fetters 
and Chains, which will affert its Liberty ia 
ipight of Criticks and Granunarians. 

The Romans knew nothing of its cri- 
tical Niceties, till Crates MahteSy Ambaf- 
i^r ftom, AttaluSy King of Pergamus^ 583 
Years after the Foundation of Rome^ taught 
it in Romey as Suetonius informs us in his 
Book Of the Life of famous Grammarians : 
]^ver fince that Time the Latin Tongue has 
been disfigur'd by Thoufands of ignora^it 
CJranunarians, copying one anodfcr's Blun- 
ders, which lead the Learners into mevitable 
lijliftakes, by having more Regard to the 
qbfcure Riiles of Pedagogues, than to the 
' diligent j^e^duig and Imitation of Latin 
4^u(hors, who wrote before the Tyranny 
of; Grammar came to be fo much in Vogue : 
^^nd I am inclined to believe that thofe dull 
Ofammarians contributed as much, if not 
i^ore, to the monkifli Stile of fubfequent 
Times, than the barbarous Nations of die. 
Goths and Vandals ; for, to write Latin by 
uncertain, and often falfc, Rules, and 
Y^ords pick'd out of Didtionaries, is to 
build by a falfe Square, which cannot but 
make a very irregular Strufture 5 f© that 

we 
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we had no Judicious Syftcm of Rules for 
learning Latin ^ till SanBius^ a Spaniard^ 
(H-inted his Commentary on ^ the Latin 
Tongue, at Madrid, 1560, who difcovered ' 
the niany Miftakes of the antient Gram- 
marians: Then followed Gaffur Scioppius^ 
and others, very excellent in their Kind, 
but of no Ufe to Children and Beginners, 
becaufe written in Latin ; fof to teach 
Latin by Latin Rules, is to explain pnc 
Obfeurity by another, and therefore yere 
ridiculous in itfelf, and not to be fufier'a ^ 
by any People, . but among thofc " who 
would have us fubmit v^ only to^ a Na- 
tional Grammaf^ but likewife ta Ndtional 
Prayers, in an imknown Tongue : As Mr. 
yobnfon in-l^is Grammar Commentarks fhews 
at large, and as I have myfelf obferv'd in 
this Treatife. 



Of the Parts 5/* G R A M m A R. 

The Precepts of Grammar may be di- 
vided into four Heads, whereof the iirft 
teaches the true Spelling, and the Ufe of 
5top& in Reading, which is not only to give 
a proper Time for breathing, but to avoid 
Obfeurity and Confufion of the Senfe, in 
the joining of Words together in a Sentence : 
This Part of Grammar is call'd Orthography, 
which treats likewife of other Marks in 

R 4 Writing 
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Writing and Abbreviation of Words, which 
are commonly taught in all Englijfj Schoo^ 
and are fuppofed to be known. The fecond 
Part confiders the feveral Endings and othe^^ 
Properties of Words ; as. Number y Ca/e, 
Gender, Declenfions^ the ^imes, and Moods 
of Verbsy caird Etymohgy. 

The Third treats of the Agreement of 
Words in foine third Property (as for Ex- 
ample, the Adjedive and Subftantive mufl 
be in the fame Cafe, in the fame Number, 
and in tiie ' fame Gender) which the Greeks 
call Syntaxis. And the laft Part is em- 
ployed about ^antity of Syllables y and the 
Art of Verffyingy call'd Profodiey but of 
thefe, more particularly in Order. 

Whatever cxifts in the whole Unl- 
verfe, is either a 72)ing or Subjlancey or the 
Manner or ^ality of a Thing -, the ASlion 
of a Thing y or the Manner ox ^ality of that 
ASlion. 

In Confequence of which there are 
thefe four principal Kinds of Words, a 
Subftantive y an AdjeSlive or Accident y 2. Verb 
or ASliony and a F article that never changes 
its Ending. 

These four Kinds of Words are fuf- 
ficient to exprefs all the Ideas of Things, 

and 
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and the Judgments we make upon them, 
and render them intelligible to others, by 
Writing or Difcourfe. 

All thefe together, the Grammarians, 
in obfcure Terms, call'd Noun^ Pronoun^ 
Participle^ Verby Adverb^ Prepefition^ Con-- 
jun£iion^ InterjeSiion. 

I DARE fay that a Child would leara 
many himdred Latin Words, before he can 
underftand thefe eight Terms: Neverthe- 
iefs we are obliged to make Ufe of thefe 
Terms, though obfcure in themfelves, that 
the Leamer may not be ignorant of the 
iSrammatical Language ; for 'tis now be- 
come a great Part of Learning to ftudy the' 
Meaning of thefe perplexed Terms, and a 
great deal of Time is fpent therein, which 
might be fpent on the Language that we 
defign to learn, if the Rules of Grammar 
were written in plain Englijh^ free from all 
Obfcurity of Terms. Till that is done I 
hope this CoUeftion of Rules will be of Ufe 
to the Englijh Learner; which are drawn 
together from the beft Grammars extant, 
but efpecially from Mr. Shirley^ and Mr. 
Milton^ Author of >Paradife loji. 



Of 
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Of a Subftantive. 

A SUBSrANriVE is any Name, 
or Word dcnotiAg any Thing, or Subftancc 
that wc can conceive in our Minds, as a 
fubjcd Matter, of which any Thing naay 
be dcny'd or afiirmed ; and though nothing 
is deiiied or affirmed, it wants no addition^ 
Word to make it intelligible; as, a Man^ a 
ftree ; and in EngUJh as a^ an^ or the before 
k, which can*t be put before other Words, 
without fpeaklng Nonienfe, or being unin- 
telligible \ as, the Againjl^ or an Agair^^ is 
N«ifenfe ; and a Greats or the Greats is un- 
intelligible, unlefs I additfo;/, Tree^ or fome 
other Name of Thing or Subftance \ 2& a 
great Man^ the great Tree^ 

SUBSTANTIFES are of two Sorts, 
Common or Proper. 

A COMMON or Umverfal N^ane or 
Noun, is a Word, which fignifies fome one 
Kind of Things, and is common to all the 
Species of that Kind ; as the Words, Man, 
C/Vy, Kingdomy Houfe, Ttabky Schooly &c. 
Man IS Qpe Kind of Thing, a City another, 
a Kingdom another, a Houje another, a Table. 
another, &c. 
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A PROPER Name is a Word given 
to fome one individual Thing, by which 
it may be knpwn and diftinguifh'd from 
others of the lame Kind, to prevent Con- 
j^on ; as Peter y London y England : Peter 
diftinguifhes the Man fo call'd from other 
Men ; London^ the City fo call'd from otjher 
Cities I Englandy the Kingdom fo call'd from 
other Kingdoms. 

MAN is one Kind ^ of Thmg ; Peter 
^ one of that Kind, diflinguifh'd from 
yohn another, James another, &c. A City 
is one Kind of Thing, London is one of 
tkkt Kind, diftinguifh'd from Paris another. 
Rime another. 

N. B.. ^ Pvoerdy Men were together ^ and 
all named Peter, no Bufaufs could be 
done till ypu gave each a more dijlin^ 
giiijhing Name J which dijiinguijhing 
Word would become the Proper Name 
in that Cafe ; as^ little Peter, great 
Peter: Jn which Cafe little and great 
WQidd become Proper Names. 

Observe, Though there be but one Sxxviy 
yet it is not therefore a Proper Ndt^e^ bid a 
Common or univerfal Noun^ becaufe- it is 
one Kind of Things diflinSi from ■ all others. 

And 
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And on the contrary^ though there be many 
calVd Peter, yet it is not therefore a Com- 
mon or Appellative Noun, becaufe it does 
not fgnify any one Kind of Thing, being no-- 
thing elfe but a mere Sound, whereby one in- 
dividual Thing is known and dijiinguifh'd 
from others of the fame Kind. 

Observe, Perfons have ufually -two 
Proper Names, the former call'd the Name^ 
end the latter the Surname, or the proper 
Name of the Family ; as, Martin Luther : 
Some have three or more Proper Names 3 ^ j, 
Julius Caefar Scaliger* 

^ 

Observe, Proper Names as fuch^ can-- 
not be tranjlated from one Language to an^ 
other ; for if the Sound be i:hang'd, the Pro- 
per Name is loji :■ let the Latins, to accom- 
modate Foreign Proper Names to their own 
Idiom, do often add to them a Latin Termina- 
tion I as, us, a, um : And Foreigners, for 
the fame Reafon, do ufually cut ojf the Latin 
Termination from Latin Proper Names. 
Thus we fay in Englifli, Mark, Rome, 
London : In Latin, Marcus, Roma, Lon- 
dinum. 



Of 
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Of Number* 

Substantives, in Refpcdl: of iV5^^- 
lery are diftinguiihed into Singular and 
Plural. 

A Substantive of the Singular 
Number denotes one Thing 5 as, a Book: 
A Subftantive of the Plural Number is thit 
which denotes more than one ; as, Books^ 
InEngliJh and French the Plural Number 
is ufually made by adding S to the Sin- 
gular ^ 2iSy a Stone y a School ; in the Plural, 
StoneSy Schools ; la Main^ a Hand, les MainSj 
Hands. Proper Names' have no Plural 
Number^ becaufe reftrain'd to fignify one 
Thing, unlefs in a Metaphor y as, Thefe arc 
OUT Cafars and Alexanders-, that is. Men 
not inferior to Cafar and Alexander in 
heroic Adions and military Prudence. 

There are feveral common Names, 
never ufed in the Plural, not only in the 
Latin, but aUb in the Englijh -, as, Honey, 
Wax, Butter, Gold, Silver: Some never 
ufed in the Singular ; Bellows y Goods, Bowels, 
Snuffers, Scijfars 5 but it happens very often, 
that a Word that wants the Singular or 
Plural in one Language, has it regularly in 
another.' 

Of 
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Of the Declining of a Noun. 

The Declining of a Noun is th6 Va- 
riation of its Endings, according to the 
various State or Cafe of the Thing ii^)ify'd 
by it. 

In Latin Grammar every Noun or 
Name of a Thing is (X)nfid<^'d in a fix- 
fold State or Cafe^ to exprefs fo many dif- 
ferent relative Ideas, which, if every olie of 
diem had a feparate Wofd to exfM'ei^ it, 
diere would be fix Times as maiiy Words 
fcMT the Nouns or Names of ThingSj and al- 
moft two hundred Tintes as many Words 
would be necefiary to e?q>refs^ all the cir- 
cumflantial Ideas of Verffs or A^^ns, whidi 
would make the Lemming rf a Ltogii^ 
impradicable : Therefore this Invention of 
Cajes and Conjugations is like ihort Hand, 
wnere the fame Letter, with a litde Vari- 
ation in the Ending, doth fi^ify feveral 
Things: Thefc differfent States^ or Cdfe 
are caird the NominatiWy the Voeaiivej the 
Genitive^ the Dative^ xht^ Accufatvve^ aiid 
the jiblative. 

A NOUN is in the Nomina/ive Statfc 
or Cafe, when it only names the Ago*, 
that comes before the Ferity or the Word ' 

fignifying 
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fignifying an Adtion ; as, the Mafter reads : 
Here I know Mafter is the Neming or No^ 
minative Cajfy becanfb it is the Agent or 
Thing that reads, and cornea in good Senie 
before the Verb reads. 

A NOUN is the Calling or Focattw 
Cafe, when it is a Perfon or Thing to 
whom we fpe^, ot call ; as, O / Mafter^ 
Iwill obey : Here I know, Mafter is in the 
Fecative Cafe, becaufc it is the Perfon to 
whom I fpeak or call. 

A NOUN is in the Genitive Cafe, 
when it is the Pofejfbr of fomc other 
Thing pojfejfedy and therefore is more pro- 
perly called the Cafe Fojfejfhe ; as, the 
Mi^er% Rooky or the Book of the Mafter: 
Here I know that Mafter is in the Geni'- 
//w Cafe, becaufe it is the Subftantive of 
the Pojfejfory and Book the Subftantive /^ 
fejfedy for there can be no Poffejfor without 
• ibmething pojfeffed^ in hating Liber Ma-^ 
gifiriy the Book of the Mafter : In Ettgli/h^ 
the Genitive is known by the Sign Of. 

A NO UN is in the. Dative or Giv-- 
ing Cafty when it is the Thkig' to, whkdbt 
01^. Thing is apiplied or given^ 



In 
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I N Englijh the Particle to or for comes 
ufually before the Dative 5 as, this Book is 
profitable to the Mafier. 

. A iV 17 i\r is in the Accufative Cafe, 
when it is the Objeft of A6lion, or the 
Thing into which the Adtion pafles, more 
properly called the Patient or Pq/Jive Cafe ; 
and then it ufually comes after a Verb of 
an Adtive Signification ; / love the King : 
I know King (in this Sentence) is in the 
Acciifative or Pajfive Cafe, Kecaufe it is the 
Objedt of my Action, or the Thing I love, 
and comes after the Verb Adtive love^ 

A NOUN is faid to be in the jiila^ 
tive Cafe, when it comes after any of thefe 
Particles, 'withy from^ ///, or by ; as, / will 
go with the Mafier ^ I come from the Mafier : 
It ferves to exprefs feveral Relations or Cir- 
cumftances of Things that are not made 
out by the other Cafes, as feparating or 
taking away one Thing from another, 
which is denoted by the Word Ablativjgii 
and fo far very properly call'd Ablative: 
But when the fame Cafes, or Latin End- 
ings, are made Ufe of to denote the join- 
ing Things together, and other Circuro-- 
ftances and Pofitions, the Word Ablative 
is an imperfedt and improper Term ; and it 

might 
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inight as well be call'd in general the Reld* 
tive Cafe. 

Note, It is to comply with the Genius 
of the Greek ,and Latiriy we fpeak of Cafes 5 
for the Northern Languages don't vary the 
Endings of Words, but make Ufe of pre- 
ceding Particles, as in the Englijhy of, to, &c. 
to exprefs the Relations of Things. But in 
Lattnj if you would exprefs a Word in its 
vadous Relations, you give it different End- 
ings or Cafes, according to five different 
Formsj which are call'd by the Gramma- 
rians the five Declenfons ; as, Mufa, a Song ; 
Mufa, of a Song, &c. Magijier, a Ma- 
imer ; Magijirty of a Mafler, &c. Lapis^ 
a Stone ^ Lapidisy of a Stone ; Manusy a 
Hand ; ManuSy of a Hand j DieSy a Day > 
JD/W, of a Day. 



' • ■ ' ' ' ; 

The Subjftantive Pather declined. 

N o M. Sing, a Father y Voc, Father j 
Gen. of a Father y or a Father^ 5 Dat. to a 
Father ; Ace. a Father 3 Abl; withy froniy 
in^ ox by a Father. 

N o M. Plural. Fathers j Voc. Fathers 5 
Gen. of Fathers \ Dat. to Fathers 5 Ace. Fa^ 
ihers 5 Abl. withy fromy in, or by Far- 
thers. 

S IK 
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In Englijky Subftantives are thus re- 
gularly declined in both Numbers, and in 
other Languages agteeaBly to their Gefnus 
refpc(9ively. 



Of ^ the Genders of Nouns. 

GENDER in the Greek and Leffin 
Languages, is a technical Terni or Word of 
Art, fignifying the Joining the iNTamc^- of a 
Quality or Adjedfive with that Tertnihafion 
OT Ending which the Natur* of thfe SttB- 
ftantive require? in the Greek and LdHn^ 
(for the Englip is not etribaffafs'd with it) 
thus, if the Word denotes a Pferfon of ^e 
Male Kind, of any Thing confidet'd asf 
fuch, it requires the Adjeftive fo bfe joiii'd 
with it in a Male Habit, call'd the Maf- 
cidine Termination ; as for Example, if I 
would exprefs a good Horfe^ in hatin^ I 
mull fay, bonus Equus ; but if I would fay 
a good Marej I rhuft fay 3ona Etjua^ whacih 
is the Pemale Ending ; but when the Sub- 
ftantive is neither Male nor Feitn^^ thiat is, 
of no Gender at all, it requires that the 
Adjedlive jfhould be joined to it in another 
Ending, different from the twor fefegoihg, 
and therefore calFd the Netiter Gtndtv or' 
Ending ; as, 60mm Regnunt : Wfier^i in 
Englijby without any of thefe Niceties, Wc 

properly 
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properly fev, a good Horfe^ a good Mare ^ a 
good Kingdom ; no Change being made in 
the Termination of the Word denoting th6 
Quality or Adjeftive : But that which makes 
the t)o6frine of Genders yet more perplex'd, 
in Ldtin and fome other Languages, is, 
that a Word that is neither Male nor Female^ 
yet by the Caprice of Ufe and Cuftom, is 
to be join'd with a Male or Female Garb 
or Ending in the Adjeftive ; as, 6onus 
Liber J a good Book ; bona Navisy a good 
Ship ; where Liber and Navis are neither 
Mkk hot Female y only that we conceive them , 
ds if they were Males and Females, with- 
out any Reafon in Nature for fo doing; 
and hence it is that the fame Word is 
cbnceiv'd as a Male by one Author, and 
as a Female by another, which Sort of 
Words are faid to be of the Common 
Ocnder. 

TrtfiRE are fome Adje6tives that have 
two Endings only, whereof one fits both 
the Word denoting the Male and the Fe^ 
fhale } as, trijiis Dominus, a fad Lord ; fri^ 
fiis DofhinUy a fad Lady ; and trijle Regnum^ 
a fad Kingdom ; and fome of them are 
fo ' complaifant, as to conform themfeives 
to all Sorts of Words with one Termi- 
nation, in Latin as well as in Englijh ; 
viz. felix Dominus , felix Do?7ii?ia, felix Reg- 
nnm^ at leaft in fome Cafes, for in other 

S 2 Cafei 
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Cafes they require two Endings ; as, fe^ 
licemj to be join'd with Words of the Male 
and . Female Kind, and felix with Words 
of the Neuter^ when conung after a Word 
fignifying an Aiftion : But to have a clear 
Notion what an Adjeaivc is, it may be de^ 
fined thus : 

AN Adjedlive is a Word that Jignifies 
the Manner or ^ality of a Tbingy and may 
in good Senfe be dechrid with a Subjidntive^ 
ana without a Subjlantive cannot be under" 
flood', as the Words wife^ foolijioy white, 
black y I know the Word wife is an Ad-- 
jeSiive ; Firft, becaufe it is the Manner 
or Qudity of a Thing ; Secondly, bec^aufe 
I can decline it -in good Senfe with a Sub- 
ftantive ; as, a wife Man ; of a wife Man j 
to a wife Man j with a wife Man : But 
in this Sentence, / have whifCy it is not 
Senfe, unlefs I add fome Subftantive; as, 
white Paper, white Bread, white Linen, white 
Hands, Gff . 

ADJECTIVES in Englifh receive 
no Alteration either as to Number or Cafe, 
but when they are put Subftantively, they 
admit 5, to make them Plural 5 as. Secrets, 
for the Plural of a Secret. 



Of 
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Of the Comparing of Adjedives. 

Because one Magnitude is bigger 
or lefs than another, Adjeftives are diftin-- 
guifh'd into Comparable and Incomparable. 

A COMPARABLE Adjeftive, is 
that which in good Senfe admits before it 
the Particles more^ moft^ or very ; as, bard, 
more hardj or harder ^ moft hardy or bardeji. 
I know hard is a Comparable Adjeftive, be- 
caufe I can fay in good Senfe, more bard^ 
moji bardy very hard. 

A N Incomparable Adjedtive, is that which 
cannot in good Senfe admit before it the 
Particles, more^ mojl^ or very ; as, ally fome, 
any. 

I K N o w tf// is an Incomparable Ad- 
jective,' becaufe I can't fay in good Senfe, 
more ally mojl ally very ally &c, 

Some Adje<3:ives are irregularly com-f 
par'd in Englijh and ^jatin -, as, goody better y 
beft ; bady or ///, worfcy worji 5 little y lefs^ 
leafii muchy morey mojl. 



S3 The 
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The hatin and other Languages, have 
their diiFerent Ways of forming tlje C^m-- 
parative and Superlative Degrees. 



Of a Verb. 

-// V E R p /J a Word that Jignifies the 
ASlion^ Pqffiqn^ or Being of 4 Thingy and 
may be conjugated or have its Endings 
changd in good Senfej with a Subjiantive of 
the Nominative Cafe before it, and without 
a Nominative Cafe can't ma^e Senfe ; as jhe 
Words, run^ read^ teachy &c. I know the 
Word read is a Verb, becaufe it fignifies 
the Adtion of a Thing, and can be conju- 
gated in good Senfe with a Noipinative be- 
fore it J thus, I ready thou readejiy he 
readethy we ready ye ready they read. 

O R a Verb (by Grammarians fo calVd) 
is a Word made Ufe of when we a|iirm 
one Thing of another \ as when I fay, a 
Man is raiionaly the Faculty of reafoning is 
attributed to, or affirmed of Man ; / write y 
is the fame as, / am writingy where an 
Affirmation is imply'd : Or 'tis tlie deny- 
ing one Thing of another 5 as, John is not 
Jirongy where Strengtli is deny'd to belong 
to ^ohuy here tlie Attribute is affirm'd or 
feparatcd from the Subjedt, by the Help of 

the 
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the copulativp Word ^/;/, in its feveral Ter^ 
min^tions pr Endings. 

V EJiP Si as to dieir Signification, are 
diftinguifh'd into ASiive^ Faffive^ and Neu- 
ter. A Verb A£iivey is that which de- 
notes the Adting or Doing of its Subjedl 
or Nominative Cafe, and may in good 
Senfe have after it the Accufative Cafe 
of its Objedl or Thing it afts upon; as 
the Verb Call is A^he^ becaufe I can fay 
in good Senfe, I call thee, J call him, I call 
her. 

A V E R B ASlivey in refpedt of its Objed 
or Accufative Cafe, is diftinguifli'd into 
Tranfitivej or when the Adion paffes into 
another Subjefft ; or Intranfithe^ when the 
Adiion doth remain in the Agent. 

A Verb Adlive Tranfitive is that 
which in good Senfe admits many Ac- 
cufatives, as the Verb adiye Call -, for J 
fay in good Senfe, I call him, I call Peter, 
I call John, &c. 

A V E ft B A(3iye Intranfitive^ is thjit 
which in good Senfe admits only one Ac- 
cufative Cafe, and that of its own Signifi- 
cation, or when the Aftion does not pafs 
into another Subjedt ; as, the Verbs ruriy gOy 
livej 6cc. I can fay in good Senfe, I run 

S 4 . 
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a Race, 1 goz Journey, I live a Life j be- 
<:aufe thefe are Accufatives of their own 
Signification, and the Adtion remains in 
the Agent : But if I fay, I go a Man, I Ihc 
a Houfe, it is Nonfenfe, becaufe thefe are 
not Accufatives pf their own Signification, 
neither doth the Adtion go from die Agent 
into another Subjeft. 

Every Verb that in Englijh admits 
before it the Auxiliar or Helping- Words doy 
or did^ in good Senfe, is a Verb Adtive, 
Tranjitivey or Jntranjitive ; as, / do dye^ I 
do grow, I do Jit y &c. 

A V E R B Paffhe, is that which denotes 
the Paflion or Suffering of its Subjet^ or 
Nominative, nor can it in good Senfe ad- 
mit of an Accufative Cafe after it; as, / 
am ready I am called : Jn Englijh the Verb 
PaJJhe is always exprefs'd by two Words, * 
the Verb am, and the Participle of the Pre- 
fent Tenfe ; if either of thefe be wanting, 
it is not PaJJive. 

A V E R B Neuter y is that which nei^ther 
denotes the Adllon or Paflion of its Subjedt 
or Nominative Cafe, but only its being 
or Exiftence ; and in good Senfe it ad- 
mits after it a Nominative' Cafe, as the 
Verb am : I can fay in good Senfe, I am he, 
not, I am him, &c. 

Of 
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€>f the Conjugation, or the Variation of the 

Endings of the Verb. 

The Conjugating of a Verb is the Va- 
riation thereof, according to its various 
Nominatives or Perfons, and various Dif- 
ference of T^^^ or Tenfe, according to 
four different Forms in the Latin^ and ac- 
cording to more or lefs Forms in other Lan- 
guages ; for the Arabians have no lefs thar^ 
Thirteen Conjugations. 

Nominatives, as they come before 
Verbs, are diiiinguifh'd into three Sorts, 
caird by Grammarians PerfonSy v^hich are 
three in the Singular, and as many in the 
Plural : Which are the Words, /, thoUy he, 
with their Plurals, we^ yoUj they^ made 
Ufe of, to prevent the Repeating often the 
fame Words ; as, /, faves the Trouble of 
naming jnyfelf or the Perfon fpeaking ; 
T^hou and Tou are Proxies for the Name 
of him or them that are fpoken to : But 
Hcy and X^^y? reprefent all Names in ge- 
neral that are abfent, or confider'd as fuch, 
and Ipoken of, and may be call'd Attorney i 
jCJeneral which fupply me Place of any Per- 
fon or IPerfons, Thing or Things that are 
jTpoken of. ' ' ' 



I 
I 
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The Latin and other Languages, have 
their diiFerent Ways of forming tlje Com-- 
parative and Superlative Degrees. 



Of a Verb. 

^ V E R p is a Word that fignijies the 
^Slion^ Paffiqn^ or Being of 4 Things and 
may be conjugated or have its Endings 
changed in good Senfe^ with a Subfiantive of 
the Nominative Cafe before it, and without 
a Nominative Cafe can't ma^e Senfe ; as jhe 
Words, run^ read^ teachy &c. I know the 
Word read is a Verb, becaufe it fignifies 
the Adtion of a Thing, and can be copju- 
jgated in good Senfe with .a Noiyiinative be- 
fore it ; thus, I ready thou readejij he 
readethy we ready ye ready they read. 

• 
O R ^ Verb (by Gramnuirians fo caWd) 
is a Word made Ufe of when we a^m 
one Thing of another j as \vrhen I fay, a 
Man is raiionaly the Faculty of reafoning is 
attributed to, or affirmed of Man ; / "ipritey 
is the fame as, / am writingy where an 
Affirmation is imply'd : Or 'tjs tlie deny- 
ing one Thing of another ; as, John is not 
firong^ where Strengtli is deny'd to belong 
to ^ohn^y here tlie Attribute is affirmM or 
feparated from the Subjedt, by the Help of 

the 
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:hje copulativp Word am^ in its feveral Ter^ 
ninitions pr Endings. 

V EJi^ S^ as to dieir Signification, are 
liftinguifh'd into ASiivSy Paffive^ and Neu^ 
'er. A Verb ASiive^ is tibat which de- 
letes the Adting or Doing of its Subjedl 
)r Nominative Cafe, and may in good 
Senfe have after it the Accufative Cafe 
)f its Objedl or Thing it afts upon; as 
he Verb Call is ASiive^ becaufe I can fay 
n good Senfe, I call thee, J call him, I call 
ler. 

A V E R B ABhcy in refpedt of its Objed: 
)r Accufative Cafe, is diftinguifli'd into 
Tranfitwej or when the Adion paffes into 
mother Subjed j or Intranjithe^ when the 
fVdtion doth remain in the Agent. 

A Verb A6live Tranjitive is that 
yhich in good Senfe admits many Ac- 
:ui^tives, as |Jie Verb adive Call \ for I 
ay in good Senfe, I call him, I call Peter, 
[ call John, &c. 

A V E ft B Adive Intranjitivey is thgt 
vhich in good Senfe admits only one Ac- 
:ufative Cafe, and that of its own Signifi- 
:ation, or when the Adion does not pafs 
nto another Subjed ; as, the Verbs rutij gOy 
ivcy 6cc. I can fay in good Senile, I run 

S 4 a 
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a Race, \ goz Journey, I live a Life ; be- 
f^aufe thefe are Accufatives of their own 
Signification, and the Adtion remains in 
the Agent : But if I fay, I go z, Man, I live 
a Houfe, it is Nonfenfe, bccaufe thefe are 
not Accufatives pf their own Signification, 
neither doth the Adtion go from the Agent 
into another Subjeft* 

Every Verb that in Englijh admits 
before it the Auxiliar or Helping- Words doy 
or didi in good Senfe, is a Verb Adtivc, 
Tranfitive^ or Jntranjitive ; as, / do dye^ I 
do groWj I do Jit^ &c. 

A V E R B Pajfivej is that which denotes 
the Paffion or Suffering of its Subjeft or 
Nominative, nor can it in good Serife ad- 
mit of an Accufative Cafe after it j as, / 
am ready I am called : In Englijh the Verb 
PaJJive is always exprefs'd by two Words, ^ 
the Verb am^ and the Participle of the Pre- 
fent Tenfe ; if either of thefe be wanting, 
it is not PaJJive. 

A V E R B Neuter y is that which neither 
denotes the Adion or Paffion of its Subjedt 
or Nominative Cafe, but only its being 
or Exiftence ; ajid in good Senfe it ad- 
mits after it a Nominative' Cafe, as the 
Verb am : I can fay in good Senfe, I am he, 
not, I am him, &c. 

Of 
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€>f the Conjugation, or the Variation of the 

Endings of the Verb. 

The Conjugating of a Verb is the Va- 
riation thereof, according to its various 
Nominatives or Perfons, and various Dif- 
ference of Time or Tenfe, according to 
four different Forms in the Latin^ and ac- 
cording to more or lefs Forms in other Lan- 
guages ; for the Arabians have no lefs tham 
Thirteen Conjugations. 

Nominatives, as they come before 
Verbs, are diiiinguifh'd into thre^ Sorts, 
caird by Grammarians Perfons j v^hich are 
three in the Singular, and as many in the 
Plural : Which are the Words, /, thoUj he, 
with their Plurals, wey yoUj they^ made 
Ufe of, to prevent the Repeating often the 
fame Words ; as, /, faves the Trouble of 
naming jnyfelf or the Perfbn fpeaking ; 
7bou and Tou are Proxies for the Name 
of him or them that are fpoken to : But 
He^ and X^ey^ reprefent all Names in ge- 
neral that are abfent, or confider'd as fuch, 
and Ipoken of, and may be call'd Attorneys 
jGeneral which fupply the Place of any Per- 
fon or IPerfons, Tning or Things that are 
ipoken of. ' ' • 
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A Verb is faid to be of xhtjirji Per^ 
fon Jingulary that may in a good Senfe be 
join'd with the Perfon fpeaking, or with 
its Subftitute of the firfl Perfon Singular, 
/; as, / teach j not, / teacbeji ; becaufe 
teacbcji is not a Verb of the firfl: Perfon 
Singular. 

That Verb is of the fecond Perfon 
Singular^ which can be join'd to the Perfon 
fpoken to, or to thou its Reprefentative ; as^ 
thou teachefi ; not, thou teqch \ or thou teach" 
eth : And fo of the reft. 

The Moods or Modes of Verbs are 
Terms of Art, to fhew in what Manner 
the Predicate or Attribute is joined with 
its Subjea, which are the Irfdic. Imperat. 
Optat. Potential^ SubjunSl. and Infin. Th? 
indicathe^ when the Matter is limply de- 
clared to be fo and fo ; as, I teach j or am 
teaching ; thou teachejiy or art teaching ; or 
when It is in the Speaker's Power to have 
it be fo, which Manner or Mode of fpeak- 
ing is caird the Imperative Mood 5 and 
when it is neither declar'd to be fo, nor 
feems to be immediately in the Speaker's 
Power to have, it fo ; ^ then he can do no 
more but make out the Expreflion of his 
Will by the .Particles, Would to God. May^ 
might J ij\ denote either the Poflibility of 

the 
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the Attribute to be join'd to the Subje<a, 
or tjie Defire of the Pej-fon fpeaking ; as. 
Would to Gody I did love ; or, / can^ may^ 
qr ifoiild love ; and thefe Manners of fpeak- 
ing afe coiwmonly call'd Optative^ Potentialy 
or Subjundlive^ becaufe fubjoin'd in the 
Latin to fome Particles that modify or fhew 
that the Attribute is not join'd to, or fepa- 
ra.te.d from die Subjedt abfolutely and ne- 
ceflarily, bijt only poflible and conditionally, 
^/y'hat Grammarians call the Infinitive is an 
imperfonal Verb, or rather a Noun Subftan- 
tive indeclinable and indeterminate. 



Of the different Times or Tenfes of a 

Y EKB. 

There are five Tenfes or Times ; the 
Prefenty ImperfeSl^ P'erfeSiy Pluperfe£iy and 
Future. 

The Prefent Tenfe fhews that fomething 
is now a doing; as, I dp write-, or, am 
npritin^ a Letter, is the fame as, / do now 
jprite, or am now writing. 

The LnperfeSl, or PreterimperfeSi Henfe^ 
(hews thqjt fomething was then a doing, or 
prejfent at that Tinje which we fpeak of; 
as^ / wqs writing my ,Letter when your Mef- 
fenger came to me. 

3 The 
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The PerfeSi or PreterperfeSi Ten/ey is 
that which fhews that fomething is al- 
ready done and paft 5 as, / have written my 
Letter^ without Regard being had to any 
other Aiftion. 

The PluperfeSiy or PreterpluperfeEly is 
that which mews that fomething had been 
done before another Thing that was don? 
ajid paft 5 as, / had written my Letter an 
Hour before your Mejfenger came unto me. 

The Future Tenfej is that which fhews 
that fomething is to come ; as, JJhall "iiprife 
my Letter to-morrow Mornings 



Of a Parti cipl£. 

That Part of Speech called by Qram- 
marians a Participle^ becaufe it has Qafes 
like a Noun Subftantive, and fignifies Timp 
as a Verb J is no more, indeed, than an 
Adjedtive, or Nanie of Quality, and there- 
fore we ihall fpeak no more of it in this 
Place : The fame may be faid of Gerundi ; 
and Supines are but Noun Subftantives of 
the fourth Declenfion : For the fame Reafon 
we made no Mention in this Difcourfe of 
PronounSy becaufe they are properly all ei- 
ther Subftantives, or Adjeftives. 

Of 
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Of a Pa rt I c l e. 

A Particle h a Word that Jignifies 
fome Manner J Circumftdnce or Connexion of 
Words and Sentences y and can neither be de- 
clined or conjugated in good Senfe ; as the 
Wofds, wifelyy foolijhlyy withy asy &c. I 
know the Word wifely is a Farticky becaufe 
it fignifies the Manner of an Adtion ; as, 
/ fpeak wifely : And becaufe I can neither 
decline nor conjugate, it in good Senfe ; and 
fo of all others. 

PARTICLES are of three Sorts; 
Adverbsy PrepoftionSy and ConjunSlions. 

A N Adverb is a Particle that denotes 
the Manner or Quality of an Adtion, and 
with one Verb makes compleat Senfe ; as, 
fwiftlyy Jlowlyy merrily y fadlyy &c. I know 
fwiftly is an Adverby becaufe it compleats 
the oenfe with one Verb ; as in thefe 
Sentences, A Horfe runs fwiftly ; a Fool 
fytsk^ foolijhly -y a good Scholar reads di- 
ligently. 

A PREPOSiriONis a Particle 
that denotes fome Circumftance of an Ac- 
tion, and can't make compleat Senfe with 
one Verb without fome oblique Cafe after 

it; 
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it ; as the Prepoiitions, of^ to^ ivitb^ froniy 
againji : Here I know the Particle of is 
a Prepofitiorij becaufe I can't fay in com- 
plcat Senfe, I fpoke ofy but, I fpoke of 
him J not I fpoke of he^ bccaitfc be is not 
an oblique Gafc, but the Ndtninafrirfc, wi^ 
which no Pripojition can make Senfe : So, 
nvitb mcy not, with I-, fhoth thecy not, ^rd* 

Observe, The Nominaiive and Pdcd- 
five are called dircdl Cafts, all thi rejl are 
cdVd oblique, or relative^ tts bdvtng a ttilii- 
tion tofomething elfe. 

A CONJUNCTION is a Article 
that denotes the ConnecSion of twb Verbs, 
or (which is the fame) of two Sentences 
together, and can't witli one Verb cdm- 
pleat the Senfe, but leaves the He^er in 
Sufpenfe till another Sentence be added; 
as the Particles, when, whiljiy if as, ihaff 
&c. as in thefe Sentences, H^he^ I wai 
fick ; If I live well ; u4s I caiffc hoitit j 
That I may read, &c. whfcre the Sctife re- 
mains iiiiperfeft, and leaves the Mind ih 
Sufpenfe, till another Sentence be added 3 
_. as, when I was fick, I fent for a Phyfician j 
jis I capie horiie, I met my Malter ; I tyill 
go to my Chambfef, that I inay read 3 If 1 
live well, I Ihall die happily. 

Ob- 
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* 

d B e E R V e; CJientimes the fame Word 
is of different Paris cf Speech ^ accof-ding to 
its different SignificdiivfU nvhich muji be di- 
Jiinguijh'd by the Senfe of the Sentence in 
^hich it is ; as the fVords^ Love, Work, 
Rihg, Solihd, in thefe following Sentences -, 
i'rue Love is very rare ; / love all good 
Men ; /work a good Work ; Ilofl a Ring ; 
Til ring the Bell 5 Til found an Alarm ; / 
hedf the Sound of the Trumpet ; He is a Man 
ef a found Judgment. 

Observe, There are fomi tVords that 
are Abbreviations of federal Words in fome 
wte Cafe ; asy v<rhen, then, where, mere, 
litre, whither, hifhier, thither, Whence, 
thence, hence, now, &c. ^htn fgnifes 
di 'hbhich Time^ or at what Time ; then, ^zf 
libtff Time 5 where, ih which Place^ or at 
nbbat Place ; there, in thai Place ; here, in 
ihis Place ; whither^ to what Place ; hither, 
to this Place ; thither, to that Place ; whence, 
from what Place 5 thence, from that Place ; 
hence, from this Place\ now, at this Time^ 
&c. They are cimtmoftly calVd Adverbs of 
Time or Place; but mofi Adverbs are de- 
rived of AdjeStives -, and in Englifh they are 
nfudlly ferm\d by adding the Termination [ly] 
to -the AdfeSfivt j ds^ hard, hardly ; meek, 
rfteekly, &c. 
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A Wo R D that is not derived of another^ 
is called a Primitive Word ; a Word that is 
derived of another, is call^ a Derivative. 

A W o R D that is not compofed of two 
Words, is call'd a Simple Word ^ a Word 
that is compofed of two or more Words, is 
called a Compound Word. 

A Wo R D of one Syllable is called a 
Monofyllabk ; a Word of two Syllables, is 
called a DiJJyllable. Any Word of more 
than two Syllables, is called a Pohfyllable. 

INTERJECTIONS are only Signs 
of fome fudden Paffion j as, of Joy or 
Grief, Pain or Pleafure, Indignation or Ad- 
miration^ or the like ; and ought not to be 
reckoned among the articulate Sounds of any 
Tongue, as being the fame in all Languages, 
and alfo common to Brutes with Men y as, 
i)ay bUy he; O, ho^ &c. 



0/* S y N T A X, or Joining Words in , 

Sentences. 

O F Syntax there arc two Sorts, vizi 
Agreement 'j as that between the Nomina- 
tive Cafe and the Verb, in Perfon ; alfo 
that between the Subftantive and Adjedtive, 

in 
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in Cafe, Gender, and Number : And Go- 
vemmenty or the Power that <me Word hath 
:o change the State, Ending or Cafe of an- 
>tl»r Word ; as, ^Tbe Crown of England^ 
^]!Qrona Anglian* 

All the Rules of the Latin Syntax may 
3e reduc'd to thefe twelve fundamental 
Mfaxims. 

1. Every Sentence confifts of a Nouri 
ind a Verb ; wherefore, if the Verb be 
3ot exprefs'd, it muft be underftood; as^ 
Dii melwra^ where the Vcth faciant is un-* 
lerftood* 

2. E V fi R V Verb of a finite Nature hath 
3cfbre it a Nominative exprefs'd or under*^ 
teod > as, Amofvi te^ where Ego is under* 
lood 5 in Aiunt^ Ferunt^ Ebmines is under- 
lood* 

3. Every Verb of an Adive Signifi- 
ration hath after it an Accufative Cafe ex- 
>refs'd or underftood ^ as, Deum colOy I 
ivcttihip God ; Vivity he liveth 5 where Fi-^ 
am is underftood. 

4- A s often aa the Infinitive Mood comes 
yf itfelf in a Sentence, there muft be a 
7ti\y underftood on which k depends ^ as, 

T ^ Ego 
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Ego illud feduh negare faShmiy where cctpi 
is to be fupplied.* 

5. Every Adjeftive hath its Siibftah- 
tivc cxprefs'd or underftood j as Patria^ 
where T'erra is to be underftood ; I'rijle Lu- 
f>usjlabulis^ where Animal is underftood* , • 

6. Every Relative .rehearfeth after it 
its antecedent Subftantive > with which re- 
hearfed Subftantive it' agreeth in Number, 
Cafe, and Termination of Gender : Where- 
fore an Eliipfis is fuppos'd, as often as the 
Subftantive which ought to go before the 
Relative, and to follow it, either only goes . 
before it, or only follows it ; and a double 
Eliipfis, where it is exprefs'd neither before 
nor after it ; as, Virfapit qui pauca loquitur ^ 
for qui Vir. Toputo ut placer ent quasfecijet 

fabulas ; for, Papulo ut fabuke placer ent quas 

fabulas fecijfet. Sunt quos Curriculo pulve- 

rem Olympicum collegije juvat ; for. Sunt 

Homines quos Homines juvat collegijfe puherem 

Olympicum^ ^ 

7. A s oft as the Genitivp Cafe is: fet witb 
an Adjeftive or a Verb, it depends on fome 
Noun underftood ; as, ultimum - demicationis ; 
where tempus is underftood 5 Eft Regis^ 
where Officium is underftood; Accufatur 

furtiy where de crimine is wanting > Recorder 
tm\^v/htKlSfomen or Statum is underftood. , 

8. Every 
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8. Every Verb of the Infinitive Mood 
liath an Accufative Cafe before it cxpref- 
ied or underftood 5 as, Voh mefccerey Or bjr 
an Ellipfis, Volofacere. 

' ^. 5 V E R Y Noun AdjciStive of the Com- 
parative Degree hath its Pofitive, to which 
it is compared, exprefs'd or underftood 5 as, 
Vifus eft mibi triftiory fc. aquo^ or folito. 
Ocym incubuere omnes^ where the Word 
. diitb is linderftood. 

io. Besides the Noun, Verb, and 
A^eftive, there are certain Particles, by 
which thofe Parts of Speech are tied to- 
gether as it were with Sinews, which when 
* they iare exprefs'd, the Syntax is regular, 
when fupprefs'd, it is figurative; as, hac 
non fuccejity alia aggrediemur via ^ where 
ergo or igitur is undeftood ; Devenere hcos 
latosy where the Prepofition ad is fupprefs'd. 

II. Every Accufative is governed either 
of a Verb Adtive, or of a Prepofition either 
exprefs'd or underftood ; as, Ett quatuor 
AraSy where video is underftood ; Eo fpec^ 
tatum ludosy where ad is wanting j fridie Ca^ 
lendasy where ante is underftood j unlefs, as 
we faid before, it comes before the Infinitive 
Mood* 

T 2 12. 
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12. Ever V Ablative Cafe is goverW 
of » Prepofitioq expre(s*d or undoftpod j 
«s> M^pto remeans^ where the Prep<^doii 

uj is underilood ; Plenmvin^ fc. de vitUi 
d(0ior cateris^ fc. pra cateris. Thefc 
Maxims arc bcprrow'd from Sciaf^its's Gram- 
mar. 

When thde ^ules are not pblerved hy 
Authors of great Reputation, the Conftruc-^ 
tion is faid to be figurative j as, either by 
imitating the Greek Style, or the antiquated 
Phrafe au^ ConOrut^ion c^ the Romans 
themfelve«, be^re the Latin was brought 
to its ^aSe/Qjqa^ or by fuppre^g fome 
Words for Brevity'^ Sake, (x by abounding 
in too many > atid laiUy, by changing the 
natural Order and Placing of Words ie s 
Sentence. 
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Tftifc^dtt H E Advantages of ^ving 
Children an ingenuous and li- 
beral Edueation, are fo well 
known in England to all Ranks 
and Degrees of Men, we need 
no Lacedeemenian EdiA, bj wMch thofe 
Parents were deprived of the Freedom of 
'the City, who were negligent in this Par- 
ticular ; being looked upon fit for nothing 
but to cleanfe Sewers, and carry Burdens, 
who condemned their Sons never to be fit 
for any better Imployment. But though 
T3 ■ we 
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wc arc fufficiently convinced of the Ufcful- 
ncfs and Excellency thereof^ we are very^ 
negligent and carelefs of the Methods 
whereby to effedt it,^ and fo more blanker 
worthy than fome of the ignorant Lace^ 
damoniansy who poflibly faw no fuch real 
Benefit thereby. To be foUicitous about 
the Endy and negleft the l^ean^y betrays,^ 
I know not wheSier, more Levity or Ini^ 
prudence. 

We generally think, to give our Chil- 
dren Education, is but, in other Words^^ 
to fend them to School ; to whom, or for 
what, is not much material. It may be, 
about fix or feven Years after, it is expec- 
ted a Lad fliould underftand Latin j if he 
does, air is well'; if not, cries the l^arent, 
. he's a Blockhead, Til never trouble my 
Head further about him. If he is a Gen- 
tleman, may \)e ^9 adds, helhad as good 
play at Home as at SchopJ ; and fo the 
Youth, being fit Company for none but 
Servants, familiarly converfes and faunters 
away his Time with them, ^nd now hav- 
ing told you his Company, you may guefs 
at his Manner's, 

XJva confpeSld livorem ducit ab uvdy 

But if a Tradefman, Away with the 
Dunce, Til put him Apprentice forthwith ; 
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fo this often occafions that too, to be done 
precipitately, and fo he is little better for 
ferving a tedipus Apprenticefliip, in a whip- 
ping Bridewell^ under a flogging Orbilius.^ 
The better, did I fay ? nay, generally 
worfe, being habituat^ there to feveral 
Vices which often keep him Company as. 
long as he lives, 

B u T, if after all, . the Parent is refolved, 
in fpite of the JVIufes and Apo^o^ his Soij 
(hall be a Si^holar, after a found Chaftife- 
nient, he is fent to anpthej: Schopl, fix or 
fevcn Years longer, to jriake his Verfe 

end Berecyntbius Atys^ and read a little 

■ Toy i"^ al'^ctfjLei€ofj(,ev@^y without know- 
ing any thing of Arts and Sciences, and per- 
haps, common Senfe. 

T o reform thefe, and fuch like Abufes, 
in Childrens commpn Treatment, feveral 
worthy Perfons have taken great Pains, as 
* Mr, Walker y Monfieur Fleury^ but above 
all, the learned and ingenious Mr. Lockcy 
(whom I have not the Honour to know 
but by his excellent Pen) and treated this 
Subjedt fo well, that they ' will always be 
reckoned as our beft and chiefpft Reformers. 
Nor have they miffed of Succefs amongft 

T 4 difcern^ 

* The learned Obadlah Walker, Sec his T r e at x $ i 
of £ D u c A T 1 N , princed at Oxon^ i zmo. 
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difcerning ^sA impartial Readers j but moft 
being otherwife, and the Herefies overgrown 
and ftubborn, a thorou^ Refonnation caja- 
(lot be expelled on $i fudden. 

i 

Having often highly extolled the 
Method of learning Latin^ as a Native of 
Rome J being convinced both by great Rea-n 
fons and great Authorities it piuft be the 
beft; and being accufed by fome of Sinn 
gularity, though foUov^ring fo great Authors, 
becaufe I had made Propofak to fome Gen- 
tlemen by which I fuppofed the Dcfign 
might be beft anfwered, I thought myfelf 
concerned to give a publick Account of my 
fo doing ; in the Performance whereof, I 
fhall inim iji this Order : 

I. E N Q^u IRE into the Manner of our 
Childrens general Treatment, both by Pa- 
rent and Matter, arid make fome Animad- 
verfions on both, 

II. Lay down a Method, in ten Pro- 
pofais, whereby I conceive it eafy to teach 
them to underftand a Roman Author very 
well, write Latin elegantly, fpeak it pro- 
perly and eaiily, gain a confiderable Know- 
ledge in Logicky Rhetorickj Geography y Hi- 

Jloryy &c. in the Space of twd Years, 



ttmamt^i^^ir 
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III. Assign the Reafons of the faid 
Propo^ds, and anfwer Objedions. 

And, laftly, Leave the Whole to the 
Judgment of the candid and judicious 
keader. 

T H B Reafons of the flow Proficiency, 
and carelefs Inflitution of our Children, 
are fbch as either the Parents, or Mailer, 
is chargeable with. 

First, Tht Parents : 

• 

Reafon 1. W h o do not ordinarly take 
care to have their Children taught to read, 
till they are fo habituated to Fice and 
Idknefsy that their Teacher muft have as 
much Labour to bring them into love 
with their Book, as otherwife would have 
taught them to read 5 from whence alfo 
various Inconveniencies arife both to the 
Parents and Children, the Enumeration 
whereof not being my Province, I leave 
to thofe who write the whole Series of JS- 
ducation., * 

N o doubt, as foon ^s they can Jpeak^ 
they may be taught to read either by Fi- 
tbcr or Mother, with Eafe and Pleafurc, 
without ever impofing it as a Talk upon 

them. 
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them. The ingenious Mr. Locke tells us 
of a Pcrfon of great Quality and Worth, 
who, by pafling the fix Vowels on the fix^. 
Sides of a D/V, and the remaining eighteen 
Confonants on the Sides of three other -P^Vx, 
has play'd his Son into Jpelling and r^^^n 
tng with the greateft Eagcrnefs imaginable ;. 
and I doubt not but the faid worthy Pa- 
triot may teach him Arithfnetick^ Hi/lory^ 
Ijduficky with but a little Deviation from 
that his (o excellently contrived Method. 
Facile eji inventis addere. This ver^ Me- 
thod, for fear of bad Confequences after- 
wards, may not be fo well, but from it 
we have an Hint for an hundred very 
harml^fs Inventions to teach Children to 
read. \ 

3. I F they do take care tq fend them to. 
School, perhaps it is to fome Woman whp; 
^lever knew any thing of Orthography j 
tho^gh (he may make a fhift to read her 
Prayer Sy or murder a Gazette y confound^ 
ing one Period with another 5 which flia 
piuft nee45 do, having never been acquaints 
cd with tlic Rules of Pointing, Hence it 
comes to pals, that vulgar People^ who on-. 
ly have learned to read, znd write at this 
rate, conmiit , fuch horrible Blunders in , 
Spelling ; and making no Points^ are at the 
hazard of haying no one, that writes true^ 
to underftand what they mean. - 

■ I- 
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I A D M I R E that Parents^ that defign 
jheir Children a liberal Education j fhou'd 
commit them to fuch; they had better let 
all alone, for they contradl fuch ill Habitsj 
as ysrill coft their Mafter, afterwards, double 
tjie Trouble to unlearn them, as was re- 
quifite to learn them to read, and I fhould 
fcarce undertake to teach them for a double 
Reward ; For to teach has a great deal- of 
Pleafure, tp unteach has none at all to 
recommend it. To which I may add, 
that it not only difcourageth the Pupil, but 
is apt to create in him an Averfion tp his 
Tutor : And thus both the Mailer ^nd 
Scholar labour in vain.^ 

—Jftafilix nullo manfuefcit aratro. YtxL 

And this I am fure of, by many Experi- 
ments, that an adult Perfon, who has had 
the Misfortune to be taught Englijh at this 
rate, cannot be fb great a Proficient, in 
fix Months Time, in learning Latin^ as 
another, happy in his firft EngUJh Rudi- 
ments, may be in two ; and befides, muft 
take a great deal mwe Pains, 

Reaf. 2. PA RENT Sy when their 
Qbildren are fit, in their Accounts, to be 
put to 2i Majlery think it fufjicient to put 
them to a good Scholar y as they phrafe it, 

whe- 
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whether a good Man or no, is not much 
material: And what is this good Scholar? 
He underftands Latin and Greek. As. 
though this were AccompUJkment enough ! 
This is fo far from it, that it is undoub- 
tedly but one Salification^ and that one 
of the leaft too, of a good School-Mafter 
to little Children, whofe tender Years are 
to be imbu'd with Piety^ and Principled 
of right Reajon. He ought to be a w- 
ttlousy modejiy and humble Man^ and very 
patient ; his chief Bufinefs ought to be to 
diflipate, by foft and gentle Means, thofe 
Pajfions that would over^-caji the early 
Dawnings of Infant-^Keafon^ that it may. 
(hine out bright and glorious ; and, witn 
a gentle Hand, to weed out -the Tares^ 
which, perhaps, were fown when the Pa- 
rents flept, before they are grown fo high 
as to choke the Culture of an ingenuous 
and liberal Education, to cherifli the Priti-^ 
ciples of Kindnefs and Good^nature^ till they 
are grown into Habits; to fettle a 
Reverence to their Parents and Majlers^' 
arid a L/inye and RefpeSi for all ; and they 
will foon enough afterwards learn to exert 
them in a fajhionable Mein and decent Xhnt-' 
portment 'y which, when they have learned 
with a Dancing-Majler^ will more ad- 
mirably become them, when their Bows 
and Honoursy not forcpd by Modes and 
FaJbiortSy _not aped and mimicked^ but found 

> to 
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to be re^ by the divine Sweetnefs rf 
their Looks, which no Art can teach, will 
not only challenge from all Perfons an high 
CcMnmendation of their Parts and Breeding 
but ^ gain thena every where an Admra- 
tion aiwi Love iot their Virtue. 

He ought not only to have thefe^^- 
UfotitimSj but a reafonable Knowledge of 
Arts and. Sciences, as Logiciy Rbetorick, 
JSJhryy Geography^ &c. to fpcak Latin 
wcU and promptly, and underfland « the 
Greek Toijgue ; neither too young, nor 
too old, a proper well-made Perfon, and 
of a good Prefence. What fhall I fay ? 
muft be 



'^ffakm nequeo mtmfirare &fentio tantimu 




jeSt^ But you will fay, all thcfe 

§QaUjication$ feldom meet in one Man, 

^^klly who will vouchiafe to be a 
Tf^or. 

jdffw. I confefs it. And therefore get 
in om, as many as you can/ and be content 
to abate him feme of.thefe laft, I mean as 
to Ajccuracy, but never any of the firft ; 
%xc in thofe that are to fhidy as Ge^le- 
wen^ tiws Age looks upon it a greater Ac^ 
cofnplijhment to have a Tafte of all Arti 
za^ ScienceSy io 2^ to be able to difcourfe, 

2 and 
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and give feme tolerable Account of eacH^ 
' as Occafion (hall offer, than to IHck clofe 
to any particular Study, negledHng the reft ; 
provided, that when they are called to any 
Office or hnphyment in the Commomvealtb^ 
they then apply themfelves clofe to that 
Study y whicn may beft qualify them for 
jt» and make all their other Knowledge^ 
as much as they can, fubfervient thereto i 
But, if defigned for Scholars, in whatfpever 
their Matter is deficient, they may perfeft 
themfelves by their Induftry, and a Tutor's 
Affiflance, in the Umverfity. 

Many Parents think it is well enough 
to fend their Children to a fublick Schools 
Thofe that are not able to give them a 
domeftick, or more private Education,- I 
cenfure not ; but fuch Perfons as haVc 
good Eftates, and fome of Quality and 
Worth, who perhaps have taken gre^t 
Pains to form tlieir Childrens Minds and 
Manners with Piety and Virtue, till they 
are come to feven or eight Years^ of Age, 
and then, for the Sake of a little LatiUy 
run fo great an Hazard to have the beauti- 
ful Image fpoiled, and the whole Work 
effaced, fome will be apt to arraign of 
cither Levity y Jncogitancyy or both. Here 
Children of good and bad Educatiofiy arid 
good and bad TemperSy being huddled pro- 
raifcuoufly together, it may be rather feared 

the 
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the bad may infeft the gqod^ than hoped the 
good may reform the bad. 



-'—^Sitfoniam dociles imitandis 

^urfibus ac pravis omnes Jumus. 

\ 

m V 

But further, would publick Schools- 
Mailers (as it is next to an Impoflibility 
they fhould) take care of their Morals, 
and be never fo foUicitous of cultivating 
their early Years with Piety and Virtue, 
yet at Noon or Nighty when diimifled 
from School, they would be apt to faunter 
about, and loiter in the Streets, where they 
would fee various Objedls to divert their 
Thoughts, hear feveral common, if not 
impious Sayings, of Porters^ Car-Meny and 
Kitchen-JFencheSy which much abhor from 
that Phrafe and Didtion they ought always 
to be accuftomed to ; whereby 

r 

Bar bates licet admoveas mille inde MagiJiroSy 
Hinc totidem^ 

• # 

their Virtue and Innocencv ffpvould be diffi- 
cultly fecured, I profefs, I fhould hardly 
run the Rifque, were there no better, no 
oth?r Way, whereby my Son could come 
at the Underftanding of a Language. 

I A M forry I fliould have Occafion to 
fubjoin my next Reafon : 
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Reaf. 3. Many of good Eftartes, and, 
I fear, fome of Quality, do giv? their Chil- 
dren ayery mean ana ordinary Education^ 
becauic th^ are loth- to be at anv extraor- 
dinary Charge about it : Of tnis, Ptu-^ 
tOTjcb vehemently complains in his Time, in 
thcfe Words : 

MA N T People are grown fo cowfota^ 
and (I will not tranflate my Author's Word) 
fo Jligbting* of their Children^ that for fear 
of paying a greater Price for their Tuition^ 
they ehufe Men of no Account for their 
ChiUrens Tutors^ pur chafing for them a cheap 
J^orance. 

And tells us a biting Reply of jlri- 
fHppuSj who being aikod by one of thefe 
Fadiers what he would afk for his Son's 
Education^ ^iXiM J'^axf^cisj £dd he. O 
Hercules ! cried the other in a great Ajfto- 
nifbment, fFhy^ lean buy a good Slave fat 
that Money : fVbyy and fo you may^ replied 
the Philofopher^ then you mil have two 

Slaves, 
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Slaves, the Slave you have bought and the 
Slave you have begot. 

1 

•But to fet afide all Argtinients drawn 
from the Ufefulnefs^ Excellency y and Orna-^ 
ment oi Learning y fincc thefe are no Topicks 
to infift on widi fuch a Reader ^ we will 
endeavour to convince him that the lay- 
ing out his Money in his Son's Education, 
is not incompatible with his own Maxims. 
If he had a Piece of Land that were visry 
barren and ftony, but with a little Agri^ 
culture would be as good as any of his 
Neighbours, would hp fpare his Money 
here, where there was a Profpedt of a 
confiderable Advantage ? Would he not 
rather order his Bailiff forthwith to mar 
nure and cultivate it ? And is the . eulti-^ 
vating of his Son a Matter of lefler Mo- 
ment, from whence probably, in the very 
Letter, more Profit may come into . his 
Pocket than from his Field ? 

Or when he has a confiderable Stock 
of Money by him, is he not apt to be un- 
eafy till he has put.it out to Intereft,. 
hearkened out' a Mortgage, or \yifely 
tranfmuted it into good T^crra firma? Be- 
caufe, fays he, let Fires, Lofles at Seaj ^ 
Change of Government, any, or all of 
4hefe happen, tliis will flay upon the Spot, 
I fhall ftill have this to leave my Son : 

U Yet, 
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Yet, though the Land, as he faith, will 
ftill abide on the Spot, he knows hoi* 
moveable a Skin or two of Parchment is. 
One would think novy, if he could light 
of a Purchafe more fecure, and more ad- 
vantageous too, for his Son, lie fhould 
not grudge to lay out his Money upon it. 
If he aflc me what that is, I anfwer, 
A virtuous and learned Education ; and 
that too, if he be as careful as he ge- 
nerally is, he may have a very good Penny- 
worth. Only let him remember, TTje bejl is 
the bejl Cheap. 

Reaf. 4. The Fondnefs and Indulgence 
of fome Parents, who can fcarce endure 
their Children out of their Sight : For, fay 
they, we are not fure they will be fo in- , 
dulged, and treated with that Care and 
Tendernefs they are at Home. And what 
then ? Suppofe they fhould not, where 
would be the Harm of it ?^ Perhaps, nay, 
probably, the inuring them to a little more 
Hardfhip, may in a great meafure contri- 
bute to their Health, by confirming, and 
fortifying their Confkitution. This . the 
Lacedemonians^ Romans ^ and other wife apd 
warlike Nations knew, and therefore were* 
far enough from bringing up their Children 
with that Spftnefs and Nicenefs as pur 
cockered Citizens are. And certainly, whe- 
ther we refpeft their Bodies or Minds, this 

nice 
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nice and over-tender Treatment of Chil- 
dren, muft be very pernicious to them ; 
it makes their Conftitution weak and in- 
firm, fubjedt to' catch Cold with every 
little Breath of Air, and their Health often 
various and uncertain all their Life long;. 
Then, as to their Minds, they muft not 
be crofled nor contradifted, they muft 
have their Humour in every thing. What 
a Piece of barbarous Cruelty is it in Pa- 
rents to fuffer thofe Paflions to get Strength • 
in the jwetty Creatures, the breaking of 
which will coft them fo dear, and dearer if 
never broken ! 

And certainly, a wife and fober Tu- 
lOT may mianage a Child to his Advantage 
both Ways much better, who, it is pro- 
bable, will never fuffer thofe Irregulari- 
ties in his Meat, Play, or Sleep, which 
the ill-timed and pernicious Indulgence 
of many Parents often winks at, and oft- 
ner fees not ; and too great, or too little 
a Weight, too quick, or too flow a Mo- 
tion, often puts this delicate Movement out 
of Oder. He will fooncr fee the ' firft 
fifing of any Diforder or Tempeft in the 
Paflions, even, like the Prophet's Servant, 
when no Kgger than a Man's Hand, and 
fo may diflipate and fcatter them with more 
Eafe, that fo they may not over-cloud the 
Shf of their dawning Reafon^ before the 

U z bright 
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bright Sun of their Virtue can well be per- 
ceived to be rifen in their Horizon. 

Reaf. 5. The next Charge I have a- 
gainft ParentSy is their frequent removing 
their Sons from one School to anodier, 
upon the flighteft Reafons, and fometimes^ 
none at all ; than which, nothing is more 
apt to rebate theMafter's Diligence, wha 

. cannot tell but another may reap the 
Fruit, and have the Credit of his Care 
and Pains, and the Child, by this Means> 
is moft certainly baulked ; for being put 
into one Method by his firft Mafter, into 
another by the fecond, and, perhaps, in- 
to the firft again by the third, or, it may 
be, into a new one, he lofeth fome Years, 
and is not, at laft, fo good a Proficient, 
as if he had been entrufteld, or continued, 
with any of the three. They ought to 
be very great and cogent Reafons, which 
oblige a Parent to remove his Child, if 

^ he has been a confiderable Time under a 
Mafter, efpecially when the Pupil refpeds 
him, and makes, though but a flow. Pro- 
ficiency under him. Parents ought to fay 
fo to their Sons, as Tully does to his : 
* ^amobrem difces tu quidem a Principe 
hujus atatis Pbilofopborum^ & difces quam^ 

diu 



* CicdcOffic, W. I. 
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iiu voleSy tamdiu cut em velk debebis^ quoad 
e quantum proJkiaSy non poenitebit. 

Reaf. 6. Some Perfons negledl to en- 
[uire into their Childrens Proficiency, even^ 
bmetimes, though very learned them^ 
blves, perhaps, thinking it too mean a 
Thing, or not their Province, to concern 
hemfelves in examining School-Boys Ex- 
rcifes; but Marcus Cato thought not fo, 
^ho, though he kept a Tutor at Home 
or his Sons, would, notwithftanding, him- 
blf, even in the Tutor's Prefencfe, give 
hem not only Precepts of Virtue y but- 
rrammar too, exciting, at once, both the 
)iligence of Tutor and Pupil. But the 
jreat Augujlus^ though labouring under 
hie Weight of Tears and Empire ^ thought 
lOt fo, who conftantly taught his two 
Jrandfons, Lucius' and Caius. But Tully 
bought not fo, who, though of Confular 
)ignity, and a great Statefman, fupport- 
ig, as it were, with his own Shoulders^ 

tottering Common-Wealth, made Ac- 
Dunt he had not yet difcharged his Duty 
) his Son, by fending him to Athens j 
le moft learned City and Univerfity *of the 
V'orld, to be inftrudted by Cratippus^ 
ne of the greateft Philofophers of the , 
ige, unlefs himfelf alfo wrote him a 
Veatife of Ethicsy. hy which to form and 
jgulate his Manners. Thefe Examples 

U3 I 
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do not produce, becaufe I would per- 
fuade learned Parents to toil and labour 
at the Oar, like thefe great Perfonages j 
though, perhaps, if they fhould, their fere 
would often make them Amends, but that 
they would think it not fo mean an Employs 
now and then, at leifure Hours, to inquire 
into their Sons Proficiency, that if either 
Tdutor or Fupil be remifs, they may ad* 
monifli him, or diligent, incourage him. 

These are the Reafons of the great 
Objiacks and Remoras in Childrens Edu- 
cation, occafioned by the Parents^ fome 
being tardy in one Particular, and fome in 
another. Now come we to thofe which, 
on the Majiers Part, lie againft their Im- 
provement in learning Languages. 



Reafon i . Some Mafters have a ftand- 
ing Method, not only in teaching their 
Pupils a Language, but alfo in the Mo- 
tives by which they propofe to raife and 
fix their Attention. This may proceed 
from a want of Reflexion, that Childrens 
Paffions, as well as of elder People, are 
excited by different Methods and Motives. 
Now, whilft a Mafter continues ignorant 
of the particular Motives by which he 
muft raife Attention in every particular 
Scholar, he muft needs be often at a Lofs, 

let 
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let his geaeral Method be never fo good, 
and let him take never fo much Pains. 
He had as good talk to die Wind, and 
plough the Shore ; the one would as foon 
learn, and the other be cultivated, as fe- 
veral of liis Pupils. Certainly, therefore, 
the Knowledge of fiis Scholars Temper 
muft be the Theory y ^ and the proceeding by 
that Knowledge, the PraBick^ of the moft 
i;ifeful and excellent Science any School- ^ 
Mafter gan lludy, whether refpeding his 
Qwn Eafe, or his Pupil's Advantage. 

^af. 2. Some again, I would hope 
not many, preferred (magis ajnbitu qiiam 
merito) having annual Stipends in Free- 
Schools, in the Ereftion and Endowment 
whereof our Anceflors have been very li- 
beral, make no Confcience of fufFering 
their Pupils to lofe their Time, their Duty 
and Credit being fmall Motives to their 
Diligence, where the main Stake, their Sa^ 
laryy is fecured. But I have not Time to- 
declaim againft one of thefe, and if I had, 
it were loft Labour, 



^Caret culpa ^ nefcit' quid ferdat & alto 



DemerfuSj fummd rurfus non bullit in 
undd. Perf. 

Reaf. 3. Others, though otherwife 
learned and confcientious, whether indeed 

U 4 approving^ 
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approving their own Method, or taking It 
from Cuftom, without ever calling it to 
the I'oiichjlone of their better Judgment y en- 
join the Herculean Labour of getting Lillys 
Grammar without Boojc, perhaps, two or 
three Times over ; and after tJiat a Ion} 
JVord-Booky of tW0 or three tlioufan< 
Words jumbled together at a ftrange Rate^: 
And it may be, ftiould Children, with pro- 
digious Labour and Courage, conquer thefe, 
the Hydra bubbles up again with more 
Heads J tlieir Lejhns^ Qut of their Authors, 
are to be learned memoriter too, which 
baffles our valiant Champions to that de- 
gree, they dare encounter no longer, but 
flink away, and are not a Pin better for all 
their former Vidtories. 

I WOULD afk one of thefe Gentlemen, 
fhould he fet about the learning of the 
Arabian Tongue, carrying along with him 
an earned Defire, a firm Refoiution, and 
the Terms of Art (which are common to 
all Languages) and *defiring his Tutor to 
(how him the moft expeditious Way of 
attaining it, fhould only receive this Anfwer, 
Sir, You muft get Erpmius\ Grammar per- 
fedlly without Book, and afterwards fix: in 
your Memory two or three thoufand 
Words out of 2n Arabian Lexicon, Vv^ould 
he not be difcouragcd at this ? Would he 
pot be apt to think there might be fbme 

2 niore 
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more expeditious Way of learning it 
found out ? Undoubtedly he would, elpe- 
cially if the Rules of Erpeniuss Gram- 
mar were Arabicky as Lillys ar^e Latin. 
And does he think that which difcourag- 
eth him, a Man^ with all thefe Advantages^ 
fhould not have the fame EfFedt upon a 
Child^ without them ? 

Not that I go about to depreciate 
Lillys Grammar, efpecially with the Ox^ 
ford Notes ; no, perhaps it is the beft that 
ever was writ ; but feveral RuleSy and 
many ntore Exceptions^ feem rather to be 
calculated for the Meridian of riper Judg" 
ments. than to the Latitude of Childrens 
Capacities. Nor did the learned Compilers 
ever defign a fourth Part of them to be 
learned without Book by Children ; they 
only propofe a Boy fhould learn his De- 
cknjions and Conjugations very well, which 
when he underftands, * not by rite^ but* 
Reafon (as they phrafe it) and is more 
cunning in underjlanding the T^ing^ than 
rehearjing the Wordsy "which is not above a 
garter of a Tears DiligencCy or very little 
morey to a painfid and diligent Man^ if the 
Scholar have a mean Capacity : Then they 
advife to let him pafs to the Concords^ to 
know the Agreement of Farts among them'^ 

felves^ 

* See the Preface to LWy^i Grammar. 
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felveSj thence to the Syntax, but not to Icam 
the Rules as they follow in Order ^ ht4t as 
Qccajion Jhall (ffer itfelf in Reading and 
Parfing fame Author^ wherein y not only the 
Eloquence of the Hongue^ but fome plahi 
LeJJon of Honejly and Godlimf is _ contained^ 
And after fome Time of turning Englifli 
into Latin, and 'oice verfa^ a litde beiowj 
they add \ If to this were adjoined fome Ufe 
of fpeakingy (which muft alfo neceffarily be 
had) he jhall be brought pa/l the wearifome 
Bittemefs of his Learning. This Method 
fcems to me fo rational, that I am alnu>ft 
tempted to believe ibme School^rMafters 
have never read the Preface to the Gram- 
mar they daily teach \ or, if all have, I 
• wondo: (though fome learned and ingenious 
Men may) others ftiould have Reafon to 
think they have found out a. better Way 
of teaching their Grammar, than the Com- 
pilers themfelves had. In my Judgment, 
thofe Mafters v^ho take a . cfifFerent Me- 
thod to their Prefcriptions, except as be- 
fore excepted, walk a tedious Round s but 
edpedally fudh as teach all the Rules and 
Exceptions as they follow one another, be- 
fore their Pupil reads an Author. For if 
Children fhould, by the Matter's Diligence, 
ajid continual beating their Brains about 
the Senfe of this, or that particular Ruki 
or Exception^ be brought to fome litde 
Notions about them, it is ten to one, , but 

being 
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being forced to fummon all their Thoughts 
to under ftand the next, the Ideas diey had 
conceived about the former are quite ob- 
literated 5 by this Means it often comes tp 
Eafs, that one poor Exception y which, per- 
aps, niight not occur above once in an 
Author, at laft is underftood at the Lofs of 
two or three General Rules^ and fome Lrca- 
ther in at the Bargain. Sure I am, that the 
learning this Line, 

Tarfara Taygetusjic Tanara Ma/pca^ &c, 

ftodd me in the latter, if not iii the for- 
mer, which had I never learned, had not 
been a Pin of Matter, fince no Word is of 
one Gender in the lingular, and another in 
the plural Number. 

Nor would I, by what I have faid of 
Lillys Grammar, be underftood- as if I 
thought that a perfed: ModeL Its greateft 
Aiimirers have confefled, there are many 
Deficiencies to be fupplied, but more Redun-- 
dancies to be retrenched: and the modefl 
Compilers themfelves thus preface it : 

WHEREFORE it is mt amifs, if 
one feeing by Trials an eafier and readier 
Way than the common Sort of Teachers doy 
'mmld fay what he hath pr^ved^ and for the 
Commodity allowed^ that others not knowing 

the 



d 
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the famey mighty by Expert enccy prove the 
like, and theriy by Proofy reafonably judge the 
Hke ; not hereby excluding the better Way 
when it is found out, but, in the mean ivhile^ 

forbidding the worfe. 

« 

This, I believe, I may venture to fay. 
It may be eafy for any Mafter, on half 
a Sheet of Paper, to extrad: out of this 
. Grammar what is fufRcient for any Lad 
to know before he reads an Author. But, 
I proceed : 

Reaf. 4. The Harfhnefs and Severity 
of others, is a great Obftacle to Childrens 
Improvement. Were they to perfornj their 
hard Tafk, and carry Burdens like Slaves, 
and not for every little Omiflion, or Pec- 
cadillo, to be thumped like them, I fhould 
think their Condition fomething different. 
Nay, I fear, they are beat fometimes for 
not performing Impoflibilities ; for not mak^ 
ing Brick without Straw 5 I mean, for not 
finding Matter as well as Words. And is 
not this an Egyptian Slavery ? 

I F thefe Gentlemen, whom a-body 
would fcarce take for RomanSy unlefs by 
their Fafcesy pretend a Liberty to fcourgc 
them, in order to their Manumijjion 5 I 
flioqld be rather content my Son fhould be 

no 
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no Denizen of 'RDme^ than pay fo dear for 
his Freedom. 

Indeed, when ill Principles, long 
indulged, are grown to ill Habits, and a 
Mafter Jias in vain, a long Time, attempted 
to weed them out gently with his Hand» 
there may be Occafion for a Spade, or a 
Mattock, to dig them up at once; but 
that being once done, I can fee no Occafion 
afterwards in any Cafe whatfoever. When 
Boys, as ^intilian has obferved, facile fa^ 
nabilibus laborant malisy why fhpuld we al- 
ways have Recourfe to the extremeft Re- 
m^y ? Corredtion, like Phyfick, where 
it has no Operation, conunonly doth Harm, 
^nd the often Repetition of it, either fpoils 
the Part, or, at beft, fortifies it againft iL 
Few, I believe, have been whipped into 
Virtue and Learningy but many, to my 
Knowledge, have been whipped from them, 
and then it is the worfe for them that ever 
they were fent to School; for either the 
Severity of their Treatment makes them 
have an utter Averfion for their Book as 
long as they live, or, if they retain a Love 
for it ftill, they commonly lard their Dif- 
courfes in common Converfation with fuch 
Scraps, and ferve it in with fuch Boiji- 
baft, that I mufi: needs think he has a 
ftrong Stomach that does not naufeate it 
I declare it, when I hear this horrid 

Jargon, 
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Jargon J I know not which is greater^ my 
Pity or Indignation. Certainly, nothing is 
more unbecoming a Gentleman, nothing 
more jQlly and ridiculous, than this pedan- 
tick Humour. If' the Company be learned, 
nothing can grate their Ears more harfhly ; 
if unlearned, it is an unmannerly Abufe. 
This I take to be a worfe Plague than the 
former, and both of them are generally the 
Eflfedls of a Rod. 

It is flxange to me, that Pcrfons of 
Quality, nice enough of their Honour in 
other Points, fliould fuflfer' their Children 
to be whipped and abufed by every little 
FelloWy wnofe underftanding a little Latin 
and Greek is the only Title he has to the 
Birchen Scepter^ wherewith he tyrannizes 
like the abdicated Dion^us. 

* CUR TIUS tells us. That the Power 
of fcwrging the Children- of the Macesh^ 
nian Nobility refided only in their Kings ; 
and a Beating, even by their Coijimand, 
was looked upon to be fo difgraceful, that 
Alexander the Great, for executing it, had 
almoft , paid his Life for Satisfaction to the 
diigraced Youth. 

< 

But though our Noblemen fometimes 
may indulge tihiem this Power, I wonder 

our 

• Cortius, Ub. S. 
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our Strabo's fhould fo willingly forfeit the 
Favour and Refpedl of their Pupils in Time 
to come. 

The Reafon of our Obligation to our 
Phyficians and School-Mafters, is not, as 
Seneca * reafons very well, becaufe wc 
have received Health of the one, and Eru- 
dition of the other, though both Things in- 
valuable, becaufe both of them fct a Va- 
lue upon them, and that Value we paid. 
^id ergo f Sluare Medico & Praceptari plus 
quiddam debeOy nee adverfus eos mercede de^ 
fangor? ^od ex Medico & Praceptcre in 
Ami cos tranfeunty G? nos non arte quam n)en^ 
dunt obliganty fed bemgnd (SfamiHari trac^ 
tatione. What then? What is the Reafin 
I am jHll oblige dy and not out of my Pby^. 
ficiaris and ScbooUMafler^ s Debt ? Becaufe 
of a Phyfician and School^Mafkr they be-- 
come Friends^ and do not oblige us by the 
Arty which they felly * but by their kind and 
obliging Devoirs. 

Reaf ^. Lastly, Some, both pub- 
lick and private School-Mafters, being 
more devoted to their own Interefiy than to 
the Good of their Pupils, undertake more 
dian they have Time to manage; fo, by 
taking in more Pupils^ they fend out fewer 

Scholars. 

s 

* Lib. 6. De Benefidis, cap. 5. 
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Scholars. But this, indeed, is equally 
the Fault of the Parent, who fending^ 
his Son to a Mafter, whofe ^Time and 
Labour being to be divided amongft fo 
many, can hope for little of either to fall 
to his Son's Share* 

H A V I N G thus gone through iny Rea^ 
fins of, and Animaaverjions upon the Ob- 
ftrudlions in Childrens Injiitutioriy let me 
beg of Parents to beware of thofe Failings 
for the future, wherewith I have charged 
them, by taking an efpecial Care of the 
lirft fix or feven Years the little Ones are 
under their Wing; and, I hope^ I fhall 
propofe the beft Method to manage them 
afterwards : For, I do not doubt, if vir- 
tuous and ingenious Men be incouraged, 
they can ever want fit Tutors, either in 
the following Manner, of teaching ten or 
twelve together, or, which is next beft, 
in their own Families, Let theni but 
take care of the main Matters in their 
Infancy, and they need not fear but Lan- 
guages will be had afterwards eify and 
cheap enough. 

Childrens Minds are foft and moift 
Gayy fuch as may be eafily thrown on the 
Wheel, even how you pleafe ; but jige 
hardens it, and Ctijiom confirms it, and 
then your Vejfely whether honourable of 

' dijhonour^ 
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dijhonourabley cannot be altered j there- 
fore be ftire to fajhion it right, and fea- 
fon it well. I admire to feefeveral Parents 
treat their Children like Brutes^ till fix or 
feven Years of Age, which is the ready 
Way to keep them fo much longer. Next 
to the Care of forming their Minds, fuc-** 
ceeds that of teaching them to read ; and, 
methinks, this might be done without fend- 
ing them out of Doors, as is ufual, to a' 
Mifirefi ; where, befides the Inconveni- 
encies I have before recounted, among 
Children of worfe Education, they often 
learn /// JVordsy and /// Things. . Since C6/7- 
drens Minds are pure Virgin Parchment ^ 
is it not a thouliid Pities to fuffer it to 
be fcrall'd over with foolifh and fenfelefs 
CbaraBerSy much more to be blotted 
and blurred with Anger ^ Envyy Pride^ 
and Sulknnefsy when it may fo eafily be 
prevented ? 

When they read Englijh very well, 
it is Time to difpofe of them tQ a Ma*- 
fter, not only to teach them Latin or 
Frenchy as is ufual, but enjoin him to per^ 
feSf aild polijh that Work which you have 
begun with fo much Succefs, to take care 
they be inftrudted in Piety and Moralsy in 
jtrfSy ScienceSy and Languages. 

X ObjeSi. 



t 
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ObjeB. But fome will be apt to 
think the perfecting of all this will be a 
Matter of great Difficulty, and maxiy Years j 
and that the learning of Latin alone tedt* 
jng up fo much Time, when will die reft 
be perfected, which are ufually the SttK^ 
of Men^ not Children ? 

Anfw. I answer: I do not mean 
they fhould be feparate and fucceffive Ads» 
but all carried on at once ; and that I be« 
lieve the Latin Tongue may be learned 
fo far forth as to underftand very well a 
Roman Author, to write Latin corredtly, 
and fpeak it fluently, and a confiderable 
Knowledge attained in Arts and Sciences, 
by little Children, by the Propofals fol- 
lowing, in two Years Time at moft, and 
that with Eafe and Pleafure, both to Ma^ 
Jier and Scholar. 

Prop. I. T H A T a convenient Houfc be 
taken, a fmall Diftance from London^ widi 
a large Garden^ and other Conveniencies. . 

Prop. 2. T H AT there be two Mailers^ 
whereof one to be capable of teaching 
Latiny Greeks and Hebrew : The odier> 
at leail, to underftaild Latiny and fyiak 
it fluendy i to be well fkilled in Logick^ 

Rbetorick,^ 
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Hbeforiciy Geography znd^HSJiory 5 and that 
he write a good Hand* 

Prop. 3* That Latm be made a living 
Language in the Family, /. e* that po other 
Language be uied in Prefence of the Boys. 

Prep. 4. T H AT one or both the Ma- 
ftCTS continually be prefent with the Pupils, ' 
whether Reading, Writing, Tranflating, or 
Plajring, from Seven in the Morning till 
Eight at Night. 

Prop. 5. That there be no RoJsy or 
any Kind df Punijbmentj but that a gene- 
rous Emulation be carried on by Rewards ; 
to which Ufe the Parents ihall allow 
per Annuniy of which they to have an Ac- 
count Monthly, in a Latin Epiftlc ; by 
which they niay be informed both of 
their Proficiency and Diligence from Time 
to Time. . 

Propj. 6. T hat the Number of Pupils 
exceed not Twelve. 

Prop. 7. That they read Englijh well 5 
and that their Mafter take care to improve it. 

Prop. 8. That they be not younger 
than Six, nor older than Eleven Years of 

Agp. 

X 2 Prop. 
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Pr(^. 9. That their Authors, -and 
Maft^, be their Grammar y DiSHonary, and 
Pbrafe-Book. 

Prop. 10. That nothing be impoied 
on them as a Taik. 




THE 




THE 

REASONS 

Of each particular 

PROPOSAL, 

WITH 

Objections anfwered. 



Prop. I ■ ipfjbdfc-ggiwii O this I fee not what 
can be objected: I 
think it ought not to 
be , propofed in Lon- 
doTiy becaufe the Air 
is not fo good, And how much a good 
Air contributes to the Health of the Body, 
;ind that to the Health of the Mind, no 
X 3 Perfon 
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PerTon can be ignorant. Nor fiur from 
London^ becaufe it not being convenient the 
Pupils ihonld ever be fuflered to go Home> 
and, as I faid before, requiiite, Parents 
{hould fi-equently enquire into their Sons 
Proficiency, they may do it in Summer^ 
when they have a- Mind to divert themfelves 
with a Walk, and in Winter^ by Coach, at 
a fmall Expence. 

Their Garden ought to be pretty 
large, and to have fome choice Plants and 
Flowers, not only for their Pleafure and 
Ufe, but fuch a Collection ought tO; be 
made, from which the Argument of fome 
ufeful Difcourfe, as it were occafionally, 
may be treated of 

Hence they 'may not only be told 
the Names which not often occur in their 
Authors, or, if they did, the Name only 
being known, and not the Ideiy would 
eafily flip out of their Memory, and whilil 
it was there, was of no Ufe. 

Their Ufe and Natures alio will be 
of great Advantage to them heresrfter. 
To which I may add, that from their 
very Names they may leam a good Part of 
die Heathen Mytbologyy as oiDdphnCy Nar^ 
eiffks^ Hyacintims^ &C« 




each partfcuiarVTO^o&[^ ^c. 3.1 1, 

Prop. 2. I CANNOT fuppofe any Pcr- 
fon can think the Undertaking can be (fo 
commodioufly) performed by one. 

Reafon i. Because it might grow 
tedious to any Man never to have an Hour's 
Liber^, dther to coind his private Studies^ 
or enjoy a Friend. 

Reaf. 2. Because thole ^ifalifications 
which are requiiite in theie Propojahj are 
more eafy to be found in two than one. 

Because there feemtobe twodiftindl 
Parts ; the one ought, tho* never Jirange 
nor angry y never to be fo cheap as the 
other Siould neceflarily be; his Province 
is to /take e^)ecial care of thpir Morals^ to 
give them the Senfe of their Authors, 
which ought to be fuch, from whence v\dth 
Eafe, and Pleafure, he might drajiv Inifaiic- 
tions of more ufeftd Knowledge^ to diflxi- 
bute Rewards, to carry it with a certain 
Coldneis to fuch as are guilty of a Fault, 
and with much Kindnefs and AfFedtion to 
thofe that do well. The other's, with all 
Sweetnefs and Af&bility to iniinuate him* 
fclf into tlieir Favour, to invent for them 
Plays and Exercifcs, tending to the Inftitu- 
tion of their Minds, and Health of their ^ 
Bodies ; and that I may exprefs it in Tacituis 

X 4 elegant 
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elegant Words, * Non Jludia modo curdfque 
fed remijpones etiam lufufque puerorum^ fanc^ 
titate quadam ac verecundid temper are. 

Nor ought he only to invent fuch 
Plays, but oftqn to make one in the Sport; 
and fhow himfelf very much pleafed and 
delighted in it ; alfo to teach theifi to write 
a good Hand. 

Not that I would have thefe two Parts 
fofeparate, but that either of them might 
perform the other's Part, if one fhould 
Jiappen nojt to be well, or have fome earneft 
Vocation for a whole Day. 

The Learning of Languages being in 
itfelf, as confiding of hard and uncouth 
Words, uppleafant, or, at beft, infipid, 
ought to be well cooked, and made plea-> 
fant, before it is ferved up to Children, 
The Recipe may eafily be had, a little 17//^ 
4ulci^ the one to feafon it, the other to 
make it palatable ; for Children, we know, 
love fwpct Things : Hijhry and Geograpbfj 
efpecially with fine Maps and Pidtures, as 
falling under the Senfe of Seeing, afford 
both thcfe ; and their natural Inquifitivenefs 
5^nd CurioiSty will give their Mafter ^ a 
large and apt Occafion to inflrudt themj^ 

' ' fof 

? T*cit DJal. de Ot%u 
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for their whole Inftru6lic«i ought to be, as 
it were, occafional, and not defigned. 
The Mafter ought to ftudy their Accefus & 
idmea temfora fundi. Thefe, and feveral 
other Arts and Sciences, might eaiily be 
made fo palatable, that the Children would 
' hang at their Matter's Lips, and, as it were, 
devour his Words, to. have the better Ac- 
count of Things ; fo they might be brought 
to love the Language for the Art, and 
afterwards, yet more dearly, love the Art 
for the Language. Their Play-Hours, I 
mean their Abfence from their Books, (for 
their whole Infiitution ought to have na 
other Name) ought to be made as bene-- 
Jicial as any other. Hear what the pious 
and learned Author of the Whole Duty of 
Man faith on this Head : Methinks^ it might 
very well be contrived^ that their Recrea-- 
tions might fometimes con/iji of fucb inge-* 
nious ExercifeSy that they might at once hotb 
play and learn. 

Prop. 3 . If any one afk how Latin is 
to be made a living Languagey I anfwer : 
Their Mafter, who is always to be prefent, 
as before, Ihall, after three Months fpent 
in learning fo much Grammar as may be 
fieceflary for them, never fpeak any other 
t^anguage to them, nor fufFer any other 
to be fpoke before them. The Miftrefs 
©f the Houfe^ in fome meafure, fhould un- 

derftand 
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derfland and ipeak Latin^ at leafl^ fuch 
Forms as will fuit her Occafions, which 
arc about Dreiling and Undreifing, and 
fcrving them with Meat ; and no Servant, 
at any Time, be fufFered to Ipeak to any of 
them but before die Mailer, and that in a 
prefcribed Form. 

ObjeSt. But though I were affured my 
Son may learn Latin the. fame Way he 
learn'd Englijhy by Converfatioriy in two 
Years Time, or lefs ; yet you mean, he 
fhall only then fpeak Latin as he now fpeaka 
Englijhy i.e. improperly. 

Anfw. I F he now fpeaks Englijh im- 
properly, there is a proper Reafon to be 
affigned for it;^ becaufe he has converfed 
moft with thofe that ipoke improperly, his 
Nurfe or Servants; than which Coriverfii- 
tion, nothing can be more pemicbus either 
to a Child's Language or Manners ; but now 
his Converfation is to be wijth fuch as fpeak 
proper. But, 

I T is not propofed that he (hould learn 
tlie Latin Tongue purely by Converiation j 
he ought, I think, to have thus much 
Gnuxunar: 

I. T o diftinguifh the Parts of Speech 
one £:om another. 

X 2. To 
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2. T 6 learn to decline a Noun^ and con-* 
jugate a perfed: Ferl^ very well. 

3. H E ought to be acquainted with the 
Terms of Art ; as Number ^ Cafe^ Gender ^ 
Declenfion-j ASlive^ PaJJhe^ Moody Tefife^ 
Corijugatiotiy Perfon, 

4. T o learn his Prepojitions. 

5. His Concords. 

6. And fince there are fix G^i, to have 
about fix General Rules of Regimen. 

A N D a body would think all this might 
as well be done in three Months as three 
Years. • 

He ought alfo to be inftrudlied in the 
Analogy of .the Tongue^ that he may 
better underiland^ and fix bis Rules in Me« 
mory* 

ObjeB. But how can the Mafter*s play- 
ing with them be fo b^efidal ? / 

Anfw. Because he may teach them 
more there, than the other at their Books» 
fince (as the ingenious Mr. Locke hath ob- 

ferved) 
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fervcd) " Learning any Thing as they 
fhould^ may be made as much a 'Re^ 
creation to their Flayy as their' Flay to 
** their Learning^ How many curious 
Fabricks may be built on their natural 
Curiofity, and bufy Humour ? And when 
fufiiciently wearied with thofe diverting 
Plays he may invent for them, I queftion 
not but their natural Adtivenefs (for they 
hate to be idle) will carry them to the 
equally diverting, though more ufeful Play> 
their Book. 

OiyeSt. But many Men will think it 
too great a Condefcenfion to play away 
above half their Time with httle Chil- 
dren. 

jinfw. I s E E no Reafon any one fhould, 
cfpecially fince his Imployment being to in- 
vent Sports and Plays for the Childrai, to 
introduce them into the Penittora of more 
uieful Knowledge, he may lightly hit upon 
fome Things that will abundandy recom* 
pence his Pains. But, if fometimes they 
ibould out-vote him (for I would not have 
him infill upon any thing too much) and 
have a Mind to play at Nine-pins, Chcrry- 
floncs, or Cob-nut, he needs not be 
afhamed of that which the greateft Perfonw. 
^s have delighted in* Witiiefs Auguftus 

Cafar ; 
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Cajar : Modo talis aut ocellatis nticibijque lu-^ 
debat cum pueris minutis quos facie & gar^ 
rulitate amabiles undique conquirebat ** 

The Noble Pair of Friends, Scipio and 
LeliuSy even in their old Age, would, in 
the Company of little Children, gather 
Shells, and pretty fmooth round -f* Stones 
at Cajeta ahd Laurent um^ and play with 
them, and fometimes at Ball. Socrates- 
himfelf, with Children in . his Retinue, 
woiild publickly ride up and dqwn on an 
Hobby-Horfe. For my Part, I fhould take 
this to be the moil pleafant. ahd innocent 
Life in the World, to ipend. my Life in a 
Garden with fuch Company. 

/ •■■'■' 

Prop. 5. I F any one thinks that Chil- 
dren cannot be governed, xmlefs . by the 
Difcipline of the Rod, and the Severity of 
Reprimands, I am fure he only thinks fo^ 
and has never tried the Experiment 5 and, 
I doubt not, but Thoufands can inform him 
better. * 

That Pedants fo often join together 
the Idea of a Rod and Booky I have always 
conceived to be the Caufe of their ill Suc- 
cefs in Teaching. . Can fuch imagine, ChiU 

dren 

.' • Soct. in Vit. Aag. cf/>. 83. f UmbUicos, Val. Max. 
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dren fhould conceive any other o^ the ktter 
than of the former ? Can they think C3uU 
dren (hould not do Things much worfe xm^ 
der Dread? I am apt to believe few of 
thde could have been perfuaded to declaim 
4id aram Lugdunenfem^ though great Qra^ 
tors themielves^ and great Rewards promised 
to fuch as came off with Applaufe. And 
. why ? Becauie the Punifhment inflided in 
cafe of Failure, being fo great, might have 
.poffibly ic} buiied, and taken up dieir 
Thoughts, as to have fpoiled the eloquent 
Harangue. But a Boy has rarely any Re- 
ward in a School; nay, fcarce extorts an 
E^ge from his Tafk-Mafier, if > he doth 
well, and is certainly whipped, if he doth 
not. Can he blame him then if he with- 
draws his Hand from th& Ferula^ when 
himfelf, in fuch a. Cafe, would do the 
£une? Himfelf knows how Fear fb often 
precludes the Thoughts, as to leave Room 
fyr nothing elfe ; and will he e:icpeA from a 
Child, whole Paiiions are^/i0;ar^^, andRea^ 
fon much weaker y that Fear fhould not have 
the fame Influence over him, which it has 
upon adult Perfons ? ^ 

Qbje^. But the giving them frequent 
Rewards tends to make them vain, prou4 
or covetous. 
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Anjhv. S o M E> perhaps, it may ; but 
that the Mafter's Prodenqe ought. to jnre- 
vent, and he may do it feveral Ways : I 
will inilance in one. . 

I T may be propofed, when their Pra-- 
miums amount to fuch a Sum, to buy this 
or that pleafant Book, neat and delicately 
bound ; this or that fine Map or Pi(fture ; 
and when one has made up the Money, 
and bought the Book, an Emulation Viil 
be excited in all the reft till another has 
got it. After which, every one will ftrive 
the more to ingratiate himfelf into the Ma- 
fter's Affedtion, the more have been ferved 
beft)re him, when he perceives his Prte^ 
miums are purely the Reward of Merit. 
Only the Mafter ought to take care, that 
two or three of the laft have their Monies 
made up at the fame Time, left any fhould 
be difcouraged. 

Prop. 6. I HOPE none will objed: this 
Number is too many, where there are -.two 
diligent and careful Mafters. Certainly, fo 
many may as weU (fome of my Friends 
have thought better) be inftru<33cd in this 
Method, than two ; and, as the ingenious 
Mr. Walker has obferved, is neither fo U^ 
dious to Mafter nor Scholar. Befides, a ge- 
nerous Emidaticm will be more eafily pio- 
[ w. moted 
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moted than amongft two or three onIy# 
And, laftly, the Matter may be managed at 
leiier Chai^ to the Parents. 

Nor ought the Tutors, through 0>- 
vetoufhefs, to think it too few. For hav- 
ing fo imall a Complement, they need take 
none in but Children very well defcended, 
and fuch as have had a virtuous and fober 
Education. And thefe Propofals being per- 
formed, they will deferve the RelpciS: of 
Perfons of Quality, whofe Intereji may 
ftand them in good ftead. But not being 
performed, I think it too tnanyj and thek 
Reward, if any thing, too much. I could 
wifh that fuch as are negligent in this ime- 
portant Matter, as they are accountable in 
foro Confcientiay might be feverely ani- 
madverted upon by human Laws. Cer- 
tainly, the Cynick was in the right on it, 
who trounced the Mafter bec^ufe the Scholar 
was a naughty Boy. 

' Prop. 7. This Propofal feems very ne^ 
ceffary. Becaufe all their Difcourfes and 
Autiors being Latin^ it might be feared, 
through a total Difufe, they might be at* 
a Lofs to exprefs themfelves handfomely 
and properly in their Mother ^Tonguei. The 
Mafter ought to be very careful in this 
Particular ; and, as the afore^d Method of 
converfing with Latin Pcople> Latin Au- 

thors> 
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ihors, ^d carefully dbierviiig Latin Ahi^ 
iogy, will certainly prevent Anglicifms in 
their writing Latifiy he ought to take heed 
that no Latinifms creep into their Tranjla-^ 
tionsy or Engli/h Phrafe and Diftioii. And 
this I take to be the moft proper Time for 
iti viz. when he begins to find they had 
rather fpeak Latin than Englijh j which^ 
by the Ufe of the one, and Difufe of the 
bther, I fuppofe may be a little more than 
ist Year ; then the Scholar ought to be put 
upon comparing them both together^ by 
heedfiilly minding their particular Pbrafes, 
Idioms y and Proverbs i and by almoft an 
feqiial Ufe of both the Styles^ to render them 
both equally eafy and familiar, and ;^et fo^ 
as neither of them may fmell of the other^ 
the Analogy of both the Tongues being 
carefully obferved; ' 

For this Reafon a Foreigner cannot be 
fit to undertake this Charge^ unlefs ex-^ 
adlly acquainted with our Phrafe and Idiom j 
which few are* 

, Prop. 8. The Reafon of this Propofat 
is,^ Left a Dijparity in their Age^ fhould 
taufc the fame Dijparity in their Imprwe-^ 
menti Not that I fear toe Elder fhotdd get 
the Start of the Tounger^ but on the con- 
trary i for, without doubt, the yoimger we 
put Children inta this Method the better. 

Y The 



The Mafters w^ imve moUt Trouble witii 
the odded: ; yet when he is once mana^d^ 
though he ihould exceed the Age in dus 
Pfopofal) if he be a Youth of a fweet and 
lovihg Temper, and ftudious; v^thal^ (but 
in dtus great Care ihould be tidcen) he m^ 
lead the younger whither he pleafetht and 
do hds Mailer a great deal of Service. 

OhjeS. But Children are geilera0y 
thought incapable <£ iearniDg JLatin at thi^ 
Age. 

Ai^iAK l:p People would coniider how 
ibon they learn Engli/h^ I dare &f the/ 
would be of another Mind, 

T« £ 5 E .pretty little Mimcks^ with li 
Tweet and natural Delight, Men to ^ our 
Sounds, and very well underftand them in 
a few Months, fo &r, at leafl;, as the^r any 
Way ^conicern themfelve$, as may be oIsn* 
ferved by many of their AAions^ and de- 
fire to be underftood themielves. N^> 
they are fo concerned their little Mimififms 
cannot be conceived, that they make a tltou- 
land Signs to ^ew their Meaning ; wihich 
IS as |4eafant and deUghtful a -Rbetoricky to 
£ich as have but die Lei&ire and Curio£ly 
to obibre them, as the <{UQmtidi JXiBwu^ 
and moft celebrated SHarangw^ Children 
have, by Nature> no greater Aptness to 

f imitate 
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imitate one Tongue than another ; the Chil- 
dren of y^wj, jfrabidns^ French^ aii4 £«- 
glijh^ come to fpeak much at (hip faaji^ 
Time^ and need not any particular Rul^ 
and Directions about the Matter i nw )9^ 
deed ever underftand they are }earningi ao4 
yet they tU arrive ^ a tolerable Prp^cie^ioy 
in twp Year^ The Confequenpe i$ (hero^ 
fore, they would equally unjierftand Latin 
in that Time ; for none will think th^ 
Rsman Children did not underfbnd th^fr 
Mother-Toj^ue till Gx or feven Y^^ of 
Age. 

ObjeB. But fome will fay, though this 
be demonftrably true, yet they may pot, 
perhaps, at fix or feven Years of Ag9, be 
fo capable pf Foreign Languages. '^ 

• 

Af^. Yea, niuch more capable ; fiy, 
if befi^re that Age, they learned their ^lo^ 
dier-Tongue, notyvithftanding theif Wcajc- 
nefs, Frowardnefs, Coptra^dpn of thpir 
Faculties, and their Want pf Ailiftan^ 
from Art, and that purely by heari^og tl^ 
Mother, or Nurfe, lifp a little broken En^ 
giijh i what ^wll we expeci frpn> tht^m, 
' when their bodies ajre more fim^^ iHfv^ 
P^viihnefs abated, their Facidl^s hk^^ 
jlij^ted, when !they may be afSfted by AflL 

:Sjnd ^nverfe wjith JM^ te /pe^ ^^9m 
properly ? , 

Y 2 Btrx 
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• 

But what need thcfe CoUcdtidns, when 
dally Experience tells us, that Children^ 
after having leatned Englijh^ are, in a 
Year's Timc^ ordinarily taught French or 
Baliafiy and that with Eafe and Pleafure 
both to thettifelves and Mailer ? Nay, I 
am credibly informed of a Child of ten 
Years of Age, who fpeaks five Languages 
very fluendy by Converfation only, of 
which Latin ;s one : And, undoubtedly, 
the learning of Latin the fame Way as 
they learn other Languages, mufl be mofl 
eafy and natural. 

I p Authorities were wanting, wheffc 
Reafbn and Experience fpeak (6 loud, it 
were eafy to accumulate them. It was 
partly by this Method, but fince better im- 
proved, that Roger Afcbam taught his 
Royal Scholars, Elizabetiy Edward j and the 
hzdy Jane Grey^ Latin ^ Greeks French ^ and 
Italian^ in three or four Years Time, t0 
the Accomplifhment of thofe great Perfon- 
ages, and to his own eternal Honour. 

I T was this Way, though not fo happily 
propofed, that our admirable Cowley^ ahnofl 
by his own indefiitigable Indufby, learned 
the Latin znd Greek TongatS} as is pb- 
ferved by the Gentlen^n that writes his 
Life, in thefe Words : 

•^ His 
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His Teachers never could bring him 
to learn the ordinary Rules of Gram- 
" mar, but [he] chofe rather to converfe 
" with the Books themfelves, from whence 
•^ the others were taken. This, no doubt, 
" was the better Way, though more dif- 
*^ ficult ; and he foun4 afterwards the 
" Benefit^ that having got the Greek and 
" Latin Tongqes, as he had done his 
^* own, not by Precept, but Ufe, he prac-^ 
" tifed them not as a Scholar^ but a Na-- 
" tive.*' And this very Confideratipn was 
the Occafion of my 

gth Prop. F o R by making his Authors 
and Matters his Grammar y DiSiiorlaryy and 
Phrafe-'Booky he will better come to kno^y 
the genuine Significations from the tran^^ 
Jlatedy fee how the latter come from the 
former y with PleaiUre, and learn, as a Na^ 
tive of ancient Romey to write and fpe^fky^ 
without enijumbring himfelf with RuleSy or 
conceiving his Senje in Engjijhy before he 
ipeaks or writes^ 

» 

A N P here I cannot but obferve the 
Caufe our learned Gentlemen of England^ 
whom all Foreignei;s own to vftitt Latiti 
very politely, attenapting to fpeak it, do it 
fo awkwardly, and, as it were^ unnatural-* 
\y i b^Q^rUf? ^hey have not learned it \f% 

X I tlu% 
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this natural Way. They muft needs fpeak 
it llowly, who having been taught by 
Multiplicity of Rules, their Mind is im- 
ployed in three different Things at the 
fame Time: i. Thinking of the Rulei by 
which they learned it. 2. Thinkii^ of the 
Englijb Soife which they carry along with 
them. And 3. Of the Latin Di£tion and 
Idiom (which how troublefome it is> them-* 
ielves knowing, can feldom be prevailed 
with to fpeak it, and all others, who con- 
fidcr it, may ealily conjcfture ;) whereas a 
Man, in fpeaking Lafiriy ought not to be 
concerned about the two former, (for what 
lignifies the Scaffold^ when the Builds 
ing is finlfhed) and, forgetting what 
Countryman he is, imagine nimfelf a Ci- 
tizen of old Rome. 

Prop. 10. The Reafon of this is, ht*^ 
cxafc Children finding no Reftraint upoft 
them, but afting freely, a6t much more 
vigoroufly, and to the Purpofe. Wheil 
impofed, they oft have an utter AverfiSn 
to that, which otherwife they freely chuf- 
ing, would take a great Delight in. Bring 
but Children into love vy^ith a Language^ 
Arty or Science^ and when that Point is 
gained, and feme of them defire to be 
taught it, you may tell them, A great 
many Men do not underftand it, and that 
it would be the Way to make them wifer 

than 
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i3hskn mbtk Men 1 and you wUl find tibqp 
viril) yet hare the greater ificlinatioa. 

When their Defire is fufficiendjr he^hf» 
ned, you may' pretend, notwithftanding it 
k ^ great a Privilege, yet yon love f^h 
sm one (yoiir Favourite) fo dearly for his 
t>|}igence and Attention, that you could al« 
Moit find in your Heart to ^ve him a 
filtle J^gl^ into it j then proceed as dio^ 
you were unwilling the reft fhould be ad-' 
nftitted to this Favour ^ and fuch a Pto^ 
eeedkig, I queftion not, will oblige fome of 
the reft quickly, by their AttentieiQ and 
Diligence in their own Studies, when they 
find thofe are the only Ways to recom-* 
m^d t&em, labour to ingratiate them&Ives 
into your Favour, to enjoy the Privilege 
ef your Favourite. So by Degrees you 
may wind up their Inclinations to what 
Heights you pleafe, and bring them all by 
Degrees, with Sufomiffion and TImnkfulnef$i 
€0 slccept the Favour. 

T H u s I have, as fhort as I could, given 
the Reajons of the Pra^ofals^ and Aofwcred 
fiich Objections as I could think of^ ot 
have been made to nw bv Parents^ wj]^ I 
liave defired thena to tell me their Opim^H 
of Mr. Locker * Method in kaming laiki, 

¥4 which 

♦ Pag. 196, Pr. w. 
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this natural Way. They muft needs fpeak 
it flowly^ who having been taught by 
Multiplicity of Rules, their Mind is iih- . 
ployed in three different Things at th^ 
fame Time : i . Thinking of the Rulei by 
which they learned it. 2. Thinking of the 
Englijb Senfe which they carry along with 
them. Arid 3 . Of the Latin Didtion and 
Idiom (which how troublefome it is^ them- 
felves knowing, can feldom be prevailed 
with to fpeak it, and all others, who con- 
fider it, may eafily conjedhire ;) whereas a 
Man, in fpeaking Latin y ought not to be 
concerned about the two formei*, (for what 
fignifies the Scaffoldy when the BuiU^ 
ing is finlfhed) and, forgetting what 
Couritryftian he is, imagine nimfelf a C\^ 
tizen of old Rome^ 

Prvp. 10. The Reafon of this is, htn 
«iUfc Children finding no Reftraint upbft 
theni, but atifting freely, a6t much mortt 
vigoroufly, and to the Purpofe. WheiX 
impofed, they oft hive an utter AverfiOn 
to that, which otherwife they freely chufr 
ing, would take a great Delight in. Bring ^ 
but Children into love with a Language y 
Arty or Science^ and when that Point is 
gained, and fome of them defire . to be 
taught it, you hiay tell them, A great 
many Men do not underftand it, and that 
it Would be the Way to make them wifef 

than 
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t)wi ftioll Men ^ and jrou will fi^d tib^ 
itill yet hare the greater incdination. 

When their Defire is fufficicntiy lic^ht* 
ned, you may' pretend, notwithftanding it 
i^ to gfcat a Privflege, yet jrou lovq &h 
an One (your Favourite) fo dearly for his 
t>3ig6nce and Attention^ that you could ai-- 
mou iind in your Heart to ^ve him e 
Bttie Injigbt into it $ then proeeed asdio^ 
you w^% unwilling the reft fhould be tii^ 
milted to this Favour ; and fuch a JPro^ 
deeding, I aueftion not, will oblige ibme of 
the reft quickly, by ^leir Attention and 
Diligence in their own Studies, when th^ 
find thofe are the only Ways to recom- 
m^d them, labour to ingratiate thenfiielves 
into your Favour, to enjoy the PrivUege 
rf your Favourite. So by Degrees you 
may wind up their Inclinatipns to what 
Heights you pleafe, and bring, them ell hf 
Degrees, with Submiflion and Thai^uln^f$i 
to Accept the Favour. 

« 

Thus I have, as fhort as I could, given 
the Reafons of the Prapofalsy aud jtoiwered 
fuch Objections as I could think Qjf« ^ 
have been made to me bv Parentfi^ when I 
have defired them to tell me their OpimsH 
of Mr, Locker * Method in learning La^ 

'¥4 which 

♦ Pag. 196, Pr. id. 
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which (becaufe upon the Reafonablenefsi 
thereof thefc Propofals are grounded) I 
ihall tranfcribe from the learned and inge-^ 
;uou6 Author* 

^* Ip therefore a Man could be goti^ 
who himfelf fpeaks good Latin^ whq 
would be always about your Son, an4 
talk conftantly to him, and make hin; 
read Latw^ that would be the tr^^y ^e- 
nuine^ and eajy Way of teaching hun 
Latin ; .and that I could wiih, fince be-t 
fides t^ching him a Language without 
Pains or Chiding y which Children arc 
wont to be whipped for at School fix or 
feven Years together, he might, at the 
fame Time, not only form his Mind an4 
Manners, but infb-udt him alfo in feveral 
Sciences, fuch as are a good Part of 
Geography y Aflrcmomyj Chronology y Ana^ 
tomy^ befidcs fome Parts of Hijioryy and 
all other Parts of Knowledgie of Things 
that fall under the Senfes, and require 
V little more than Memory/' 

Oldest. B u T hold — I had like to have 
forgot the grand ObjeStiony not levelled at 
any particular Part, but at the whole De- 
fign. The Method h Jingulary I dare not 
venture upon it for my Son. 
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jfy/w. I HOPE it is ^ Jingular good one^ 
^ then no matter. Is it reafonable ? If 
|p, it ought to be tried. If this were any 
Argument, there never would have been^j 
nor never would be, any Improvements in 
the World ; Cbrijiian Religion would never 
have gained ground in the World at firfl^ 
nor its Reformation fince : Pbilofopbyy Me^ 
dicine^ Law^ and all Arts and Sciences, had 
been, Thoufands of Years ago, put out of 
a PoJJibility of being improved*, nay, to 
fpeak more properly, not fo much as the 
j^ames themfelves had been heard of, 

B u T if, for all Jthat, any will think 
Singularity an Argument y I would beg of 
them to accept of it againft our general 
Method of Education in E^land^ as being 
different from that of all learned Nations 
and Ages, that have been before us. I 
never hfeard that the Jews, Egyptians^ 'Pha^ 
niciansy PerJianSy GracianSy Romansy ever 
ftudied Languages, or, if they did, that 
^hey were ever denominated learned from 
thence, much lefs ordered their Children to 
fjpend ten or twelve of their beft Years in 
Earning Words and Sounds^ as though they 
were not only the Vehicles of Knowledge^ 
but Knowledge itfelf. No, no, their Ma- 
ilers gave them a quite different Inftitution^ 
they ^uhnonifhed them to ftudy wemfelves^ 

ami 
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and the Unherfcj to converfe with Nature j 
to obfervc the heavenly Influences > were 
continually preaching to them yujiicej Ftr^ 
titude^ and T^emperance^ in tbeir tender 
Years, and afterwards OeconomckSy and Plp* 
liticksy to know how to fteer and ^ide 
themfelves firft, and then the Ship of the 
Commonwealth, if they were to be pub* 
lick Men. They made them acquainted 
with the Cfonjlitutions of other Government^ 
not by reading Booksy but fending them 
jtbroady where their having learnea Lan- 
guages, was reckoned as one of the lead; 
Benefits of their Travels. Nay, by many, 
it was looked upon a Difadvantage, and 
fiich as had them, were always cautious of 
intermixing them with their own. And 
were not thefe better Injiitutions of Youth, 
than purely Language and Wtrdsy which 
our School-Mafters hunt after with fuch 
Earneftnefs^ ncglefting the Senfe ? In which 
. Matter I could heartily vnfh a Rcfwrmation, 
when a Boy's Lefibn is that of Perjiu$. 

. Difcite &y 6 miferiy caufas cognofcite rerimy 
^usd fumus & . quidnam viSturi gigriimur^ 

or do 
^is datusy & meta quam mollis jfiexuSy & 
unday 
.. ^is modus argento^ quid fas t^are^ quid 
afper 

Vtik 
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Utile nummus babet^ f atria char if que pnh- 

finquis 
j^antum elargiri deceaty quern te Deus effe 
yuffitj Q? humandy qua parte locatui es 

in re. 

- * 

Would not any Parent think it far bet^ 
tcr his Son knew the Meaning of this divine 
Poem than iht Syntax? Were not a fair 
Occafion given the Matter to read his Pupil 
Lectures of Phyficks, Ethicks, Oecono- 
micks. Politicks, &c. and by infifting a 
good while upon it, the Child, pcrlmps, 
would remeniber it as long as he lives. 

Nay, we are not only fingular in our 
Marnier of Education to former Ages, but 
this too in thofe Countries which are more 
concerned to admire Latin than we, bc^ 
caufe the Service of their Church is in 
that Tongue: For they take greater care 
about their Childrens Morals, and Inftitu* 
tions of Piety, than Latin ; but we pofl>^ 
pone thefe Matters, of infinitely more 
Concernment, or, if We have taken any 
care ii> them, are willmg to run the Rifque 5 
Latin they muft have, though at the E:*-^ 
pence of their Firtue and Innocence^ and &t 
or fevcn Years of their beft Timd to be in-» 
ftru6ted in ufeful Knowledge to boot. Aii4 
does not this look like the provefbial Pur-s 
chafe, Pro tbtfauro Carbones ? 

Nor 
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Nor do they learn it aswc do, con-^i 
founding themfelves with unneceflary Rules ^ 
and Epcceptiom of Grammar y but chiefly 
by Converfatioity and the Authors from 
whence they were taken 5 and by this Me-i 
thod can often fpeak and write it tolerably 
well in a Year, and, perhaps, have ^t the 
faipe Time profited in fome ufeful Know^ 
Udge. And admit they do not underftand it 
ib well as thofe who have fpent feven or 
eight Years about it, yet well enough for 
their Occafions, to read an Author, and 
converfe with Strangers (which laft we feU 
dom, after all, can do ;) and how Gentle- 
men, Tradefinen, and all Perfons, who 
do not defign their Children for Scholars, 
fliould think fo mai>y Years in learning a 
Language (though tbfty were fure they 
would be Criticks in it) which, after all, 
would be but of very little Ufe, well fpent, 
I cannot eafily imagine, when to under- 
iland it, as abovefaid, rnay do a$ well to 
all Intents and Purpofesj nay, better for 
Converfation, and may be attained fo eafily. 
Here it is propofed, becaufe unexperienced 
in this Way, to take two Years to do that 
which the ScotSy Frencby and Germans often 
do in one j and yet to fave a Child four or 
five Years, which would have been fpent at 
School in learning Latirty which may be 
Employed to a far greater Advant^e, in 

writing 
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writing a good Hand, reading the beft £»- 
glijb Writers, polifhing and perfecting his 
Englijh Style, learning Merchants Accompts, 
ftudying the Mathematicks, improving thofe 
Rudiments of Arts and Sciences, which he 
had To good a Tafte of in reading hatitiy 
learning the Art of a decent Carriage and 
Comportment with a Dancing-Mafter, con- 
Ycrfing with Gentlemen of Senfe and Est- 
perience in the World, whofe Converfatioii 
will be much more advantageous, to him, 
than of any Scholar : And are not all thefe 
AccompltpmenU preferable to the being a 
Critick in a Tongue, which exifting only in 
Books, can never perfedUy be underftood ? 
Witnefs feveral Things in Cato of Hufban- 
dry; Ennius and Plautusy which are not 
underftood ; upon which, notwithftand- 
ing, People will comment and critktfe in 
infinitum. 

But fuch as their Parents defign for 
Scholars^ in this Method, after one Year, 
their Mafter may put upon reading Sanc^ 
tiuis Minerva vfith Scioppius's Notes, and 
other Pieces of Criticifm upon Grammar*, 
or, which I take to be much better, to 
teach them, from their Obfervations upon 
Authors J to make a Critical Grammar thtvci!^ 
fclves 'y and when they have done it, they 
will not need fo many Rules of Granmiar 
before they, read a Greek Author j, as they 

had 
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liad Occaiion for before thqr learned a 
Xiatin one ; and fo the Tutor may proceed 
much after the £une Way as before, reading 
Ledures upon Authors, and ftill improving 
the Rudiments of ufefiil Knowledge* 

This is the Method I think beft, in the 
Treatment and Inftitution of Children, 
which I hope, by the BleiJing of God, and 
careful Endeavours of able $u)d virtuous 
Men, may be of Vk to the Commqor 
wealth. 

I SHALL leave the Whole to the S^a^- 
iier^s Judgment, defiring his Candour nd 
&voundbIe Opinion of this propoled Mih 
tbod of Jnftitittion ; and if he will vindiptfp 
the common Method, or propoiie another 
he thinks better than that, or this, I will 
repay him with Thanks. 




rnoMASr 




THOMAS, 

CARDINALIS EBOSACEN. «fc 

Gjpfoichianae ScHoIk PwECcptoribus. 
S. D. 




[ EMINEM latere puta- 
■ mus, quanta anhni £onatu, 
' fiudk^ indi^ria, hiicfenf' 
I per labores mjlros defiina' 
verhfius, non ut nqftrh 
\ prwaiim cojtmiodis, fed uH 
I patria, civihufque iiojlris 
omnibus, quam plurimum confuleremm. ^ua 
una in re, ampUffimum pietatis fruBum nos 
affecuturos efe arbitramur, Ji -divine aliquo 
vmnere papularium nojiroruni animos exorna- 
remus. Proinde, maxima, incredihili^ pie- 
tatis ardore erga patriam affeSH, qua nos ve- 
luti 
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hai jure quodam Jibi vindicate ludum Utera^ 
rium non omnino inelegantem ^flut amoris 
Jummi erga eandem noftrty chnjjmmn ttfiimo^ 
nium dedicavimus. Vefum qmmdm fmrum 
vifum ejl ludum quanfumvis magnijkum ex-^ 
truxtfcy nifi etiam accejferit praceptorum pe^ 
ritiay modis omnibus dedimus operam^ ut mi 
duos praceptores ekStosy probatofque buic pra^ 
Jiceremus : Sub qui bus Britannica pubeSyJiatim 
a primis annis et mores et . liter as imbiber et j 
nimirum intelligentes in bac at ate y velut ber-^ 
bay fpem reipublica pojitam ejfe. Id quod j^- 
licius maturiufque confequeretury libello pue^ 
rilis inJiruStionis metbodUmque dc rationem 
dotendiy apprimi buic pubi necejfariamy omni 
nojlra duray fiudioy diligentiay ut baberetisy 
^curavimus. Vejira partes erunt nunc vicif^ 
Jimy qui buic nova fcbola noftra praceptores 
ejiisy bis rudimentis ac docendi ratiofie dili-^ 
genter exercere bos pueros ; deinceps cum eli" 
gantijjima literaturay tum optimis moribus ad 
major a profeShiros. Ad quod Ji pari cura 
enitiminiy atque nos ad oculum vobis common- 
Jlraturi fumus nos non tarn vobis vejlro Jiudio 
impenfe faventes jam demerebiminiy quam 
plane apud pojieros f dices reddideritis. Bern 
valete. 

EX adibus nojirisy Aniio Domini mil-- 
lejimo quingentefmo vigejimo oStcmo^ Ca^ 
lend. Septembris. 
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^QJ O or dine pueriy in nofirum gymnafiuni 
admijjiy docendi Jint ; quique authored itfdem 
pralegendi. 

Primae C l A $ s i s Mcthbdus. 

9 

PRINClPlO.fcboIamhancnoJiram 
in clajfes odio partiendam ejfe non ittcongru^ 
placuit. ^arum prima pueros rudiores in 
o£to orationis parti bus diligenter exercendos 
contineat^ ^orum os tenerum for mare pra-- 
cipua cur a vobis Jity utpote qui et apertif- 
Jima et tiegdhtijjinia vdcis pronunciatione^ tra^ 
dita element d pfbferant : fiquidem rudem ma- 
tetiam licet ad quodvis effingere ; rf, Horaticu 
monente^ S^ofemel ejl imbuta recens fervabii 
odorem tejla diu. ^uamobrem banc atatem 
jujia vejlra cur a defraudafe mini me par 

Secundas Classis- 

D E I N D Ey pojiquam atas bac fatii 
feliciter illis primis rudimentis adultU pto^ 
fecerity cam infecundum ordinem vocafi "veli^ 
musy ad ufum loquendi Latin^^ et ad verten-' 
dum tn Latinum aliquod propoRtum vulgare^ 
fibn infulfum neque inepUm ; Jed quod\ argu^ 
tarn aliquam aut venujlam babeat fententiami 
qua ab ingenio puerili non nimium abborreat. 
sluodjimul ac verfum fuerity quam mox cba^ 

Z ra^eribus 
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raSteribus Romanis mandari oportebit : dabU 
tijque operam quotidie^ tit libellos quam emen^ 
Sitijimos^ quamque elegantijjimi fua qui/que 
manufcriptos habeat univerjus grex. 

SI author em aJiquemy prater rudiment a^ 
adbibendum tenelh pubi cenjueritis, id erit vel 
Lillii Carmen monitorium^ vel Pracepta Ga- 
tonis ; nimirumy formandi oris gratia. - 

Tertiae C l a s s i s. 

' J6 X author i bus y qui ad quotidianum fer^ 
monem purum^ terfum^ elimatum magnopere 
conducunty quisfaciliori quam iEfopus ? aut 
quam Terentius utilior ? Uterque vel ipjh ar^ 

gumenti genere adolefcentia non injucundus. 

* 

RURS UMy huic ordini de nominum ge-' 
neribus libellumy quern Lillius conjbripferaty fi 
adjunxeritisy non improbdverimus. 

• Quartae C l a s s i s. 

PRMTEREjiy cum quarta clajjii 
militiam exercebitisy quern ducem malitis^ 
quam ipfum Virgiliuta, omnium poet arum 
principemy vobis dari? cujus majejtatem car-- 
minisy voce benefonoray efferendam ejfe^ opera 
pretium fuerif . 
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VERBORUM praterita et fupina 
huic ordini convenientia commodabit LiUius. 
Vertm ut bujmmodi fat ear necejjuria^ it a ve^ 
iimuT tamen tradi^ quoad fieri pojjity ut poti^^ 
crem diei partem mn occvpent. 

Quints C L A s s I S; 

NUNC demum video vos cupere^ quam 
idocendi rationem bic pracipiamus. Agite^ 
mos geratur vo6isi In prims hoc unum ad^ 
fnonendum ceTifuerimus^ ut neque plagis feve^ 
rioribus^ neque imltuofis minis^ aut uUa tyran^ 
nidis fpecie^ tenera pubes ajkiatur. Hat 
imm injuria ii^enii alacritas aitt extingui^ 
nut magna ex parte obtundifokt. 

HIJIC ordini quod doceatur^ praci^ 

puiun erit^ ut aliquot feleStas CIceronis Epi^ 

Jiolas prcelegdtis : qui bus fane nulla alia vi^ 

identur nobis ad divitem fermonis copiam par 

randamy neque facilioresy neque uberiores. 

Sextae C l a s s i s. 

POiRROy Jextus or do hifidriam aliquam^ 
H)d Saluftii, aut Commenturiorum Caefaris, po^ 
^lare videtur. ^ibus Syntaxim Lillii non 
• Aumgrui addiderimus ; 'verba defeSlivaj ano- 
iffala^ et quacunque Heteroclita, ^ obiter /f- 
geMtes^ a^bmnebitis. 

Z 2 Septimae 
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Septlms C L A s s I s. 

SEP (T/ M I ordinis grex cut HoratH 
Upijlolasy aut Ovidii Metamorpbofiny cut Faf^ 
torum libros qffidue vohat ; interim^ vel car^^ 
merij vel epijlolam aliquam componens. Illud 
quoque permagni refereti Ji aliquoties aut car-- 
men foherinty aut folutam orationem pedibus 
alligatam reddiderint. Audita ne effiuanty 
aut apudvosy aut cum aliis puer retraStet. 
Sub fomnum exqutfiti quippiaWy aut dignum 
memoria meditetury quod proxima aurora 
prcecept07'i reddat. 

» 

I NT ER D UM laxandus eji animusy 
intermifcendus lufuSy at liberalis tameriy et 
Uteris digmis. In ipjis Jludiis jic voluptas eft 
tntermifcenday ut puer ludum potius difcenaiy 
quam laborem extjiimet. Cavendum erity nt 
imniodica contentione ingenia difcentium obru^ 
antury aut leSlione pralonga defatigentur. 
Vtrdque enim juxta off'enditur. 

06bV2B C L A s « I s. 

D ENI^JJEy hoc exercitio ad aliquam 
Jermonis peritiam proveSlus greXy ad major a 
grammatices pracepta revocetur ; velut ad 
Figuras a Donato prafcriptasy ad Vallas Ek^ 
gantiamy et ad lingua hatina^ quojlibet veteres 
aitthores. In qiiibus pralegendis vos admonitos 

velimusy 
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velimuSy ut ea duntaxat qua explicanda prce^ 
fenti locojint idmea, conemini aifcere. Veluti 
cpmcediam Terentianam enarraturij imprimis 
autboris fortunam^ ingeniuniy fermonis elegfln^ 
tiamj paucis dijferatis : Deindcy quantum 
habeat et "voluptatis et utilitatis comosdi^ 
arum leBio : Deinde^ quid fignijicet ea vpXy 
et unde duSia: Deindej dilucide et breviter 
fummam argumenti explicetisy car minis ge^ 
nus diligenter indicetis. Pojiea^ ordinetis 
fimplicius : deinde^ fiqua , infignis elegantia^ 
Jiquid prifce di^lum^ Jiquid novatum^ Jiquid 
Gracanicum^ Jiquid obfcurius^ fi^^^ etymo-- 
Ipgia^ Jiqua derivatio et compofitio^ jiquis 
ordo durior^ et perturbatior^ Jiqua ortho- 
graphiay Jiqua Jigura^ Jiquid egregium ora-- 
tionis decusy Jiqua exornatio rf^etorica, 
Jiquid proverbium^ fiquid imitandum^ Jiquid 
non imitandUfVt^ diligent er gregern admo" 
neatis. 

PRMTRREA, in ludo dabitis ope- . 
ram^ ut grex quam emendatijjime loquatur^ 
hquentem aliquoties coUaudetiSy Jiquid diSlum 
erit aptiusy aut emendetis^ cum errabit. In^ 
terdum epijiola brevis argumentum^ Jed dr-- 
gutum^ lingua vulgari proponi debet. Pc-- 
JlremOy Ji libetj q/ten(latis Jbrmulas aliquot^ 
qiiibus traditum thema commode traSlari 
poteritn 
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HIS rudimeatis pueri in fcb^ nojira 
mkaif facile declanwira quatUtfere r^eraf^ 
ab optimii aufpicatum fiaffe. Va moao per- 
gitt, ac patriam hem merentem ' 
Jiudiis iuujirau. 




THOMAS, 




r H MAS. 

Cardinal oi TORK, 



T O T H E 



Matters of his School of I p s w i c h, 

Wiflieth Health. 



f O N E, we apprehend, 
I can be ignorant, now ear- 
' neftly, how zealoufly, and 
I' how affiduoufly we have 
ever direiSed our Labours 
I to the Point of the Good 
of our Country, and all 
our Countrjrmcn, and not to that of our 
own private Concerns. In this lingle Re- 
fpeft, we ihall think ourfelves to have reap'd 
the faircft Harveft of Piety, if, through the 
Z 4 Blcffing 
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Blefling of God wc fhall have improved the 
Minds of our Fellow-Citizens. Hence it 
is, that imprefs'd, as we are, with an in- 
credible Warmth of Patriotiim, which has 
a Right to cngrofs all our Abilities, we 
have founded a Sc^iool, which is not, per- 
haps, without its Merits, as the higheft and 
nobleft Teftimony of Love to our Country. 
But, as it avails little to have built a School, 
however magnificent it may be, unlefs it 
be furnifh'd with fkilful Mafters ; we have 
left no Means imtry'd for putting our 
School under the Infpedlion of twoxJiofen 
and well approved -of Teachers ; under 
whom the Youth of Britain may, from 
their early Years, profit at oncp in Morals 
and in Lr^mirig -, we being fenfible that in 
that Spring of Life lie the Hopes of our 
Country. The more happily, and the more 
maturely to gain this important Point, we 
have with our utmoft Care, Application, 
and Diligence, provided that ycJu fhotild 
have a litde Book, containing the Purpofe 
and Method of inftrudting Youth 5 more 
efpecially thofe who fhall be committed to 
your Care. It now lies with you, the 
Gentlemen who are to fuperintend this our 
new Foundation, carefully to exercife thoife 
Boys in thefe Rudiments and Method of 
teaching : Thus by Degrees leading them to 
farther Improvements both in polite Lite-- 
rature, and excellent Moral$. If ye fhall 
3 apply 
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apply with the fame Care to do this, as 
we fhall lay the Method before your Eyes> 
our earneft Concern to advance your La-r 
hours {hall not deferve fo well of you, as 
you Ihall defervb of Pofterity, Farewel. 

Given from our Palace, September the 
Firft ; in the Year of God One Thou- 
fand Five Hundred and Twenty-Eight- 

In what Order the Boys, admitted into 
our School, are to be taught; and what 
Authors they are to read^ 

Tibe Method of the firji Class, 

Ii^ the firft Place, we think it proper 
that our School fhould be divided into 
eight Clafles. The firft is to contain the 
moft ignorant Boys, who are to be carefully 
inflruded in the eight Parts of Speech, 
Let your principal Attention be to form 
their tender Articulation, fo as in a full, 
elegant Tone of Voice they may pronounce 
the Elements they are taught 5 for it is pof- 
fible to moi^ld their rude Materials into any 
Form. Horace tells us, that a VefTel keeps 
Jong the Odour which it firft receives, 

^uo femel eji imbttta recens fervabit odor em 
fejiadiu. 
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Therefore it would be highly blameable 
fiot to exert all your Abilities to do Jufticc 
Xo Youths of this tender Age. 

Of the Second Class. 

After this Set of YouA has made 
a tolerable Proficiency in thoie Rudiments, 
it is our Pleafure, ^t they be call'd up to 
the fecond Clafs, there to be accuilomed to 
fpcak LatiTij and to tranfljite into that Lan- 
guage, fi'om their Mother-Tongue, fome- 
what that is pretty and pertinent^ and upon 
fuch a Subject as to . convey a fcnfible^ ele-? 
gant Meaning, accommodated to the Ca- 
pacities of Boys. As foon as this is tran- 
flatcd they are to tranfcribe it * in Roman 
Chara6bers ; and you are every Day to take 
Care, that all the Boys of this Form keep 
their Books very corredt, arid very fairly 
tranfc^'d in their own Hand-writing* 

If you ihould be of Opinion, that any 
Author, befides the Rudiments, fliould be 
put into the Hands of thofe young Pupils, 
let it be the Precepts o£ Cato^ or Lillys 
Admonitory Vcrfes, were it for no othef 
End than to form their Prounciation. 

■ *. 

* In the Reign o^ Henry the Eighth, (J,D. 1530.) the 
Tranfcribers and Copyers of Books, isfc. were Ytry fre- 
gaent, the Art of Printing being theii ;n its Infancy 5 and it 
y,2s not very afual for tjiem to write 9 Roman Hand. 
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Of the l^ird C l a s $. 

F all Authors proper to form prdiaary 
Convcrfation to a pure,. Beat, poiifh'd Stile, 
who is more pleafipg than Mfop? Who 
more profitable than Uerence ? Both of theni 
agreeable to Yoi|th, even by the Quality of 
their Subjects. 

W E add, that we fliall not at all dif- 
approve of yoiu- recommending to this 
Clafs, the Book which Lilly composed con-( 
^erning the Genders of Nouns, 

Of the Fourth C i a s s* 

When your fourth Form comes ta 
pafs in Review, where can you £nd for 
them a General preferable to Virgil^ the 
Prince of Poets ? You will find even your 
Account in their pronouncing hk majeftick 
Lines in a deep, full Articulation. 

L IL L T will Inftruft this Order \s\ 
whatever is proper for thcni tD know, 
concerning the Preterites and Supmes of 
(irregular) Verbs. Bu^ though I acknow- 
ledge this to be a neceflary Part of Study ; 
yet I could wifh it were fo managed, . a^ 
that it may not employ the moft precious 
jpart of the Day. 

3 Of 
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Of the Fifth Class. 

N o w I imagine that you arc impatient 
to know what Rule of Study we will 
enjoin to this Form. Well ; you fliall be 
fatisfy'd. In the firft Place, I think proper 
to put you upon your Quard, that tender 
Youth are neither to fufFer fevere Whip* 
pings, nor four-looking Threats, nor any 
Kind of Tjrranny ; for, by fuch Treat- 
ment, the Fire of Genius is either extiur 
guifh'd, or> in a great Meafure, damp'd. 

Y o u are chiefly to recommend, to this 
Form, the Reading of* Cicero's Seledt 
Epiftles } which we think are not to be 
cxceird as to Prafticability and Advantage, 
in acquiring a rich and copious Stile of 
Language. ' 

Of the Sixth Class. 

The Reading of Hiftory, of Saluji^ or 
of Gf/^r s CcMnmentaries, feems to fuit the 
fixth Form ; it will not be improper that 
they join with this Study the Syntax of 
Lilly-y and, by the bye, that they apply 
themfelves to the defedlive and anomalous 
Verbs, and to the Study of Heteroclites of 
all Kinds, 
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Of the Seventh Class. 

L E T the feventh Form diligently pe- 
rufe the Epiftles of Horace^ the Metamor- 
phofis of Ovid^ or his Book* of Fafts ; ana 
in the mean Time apply themfelves to forae 
poetical or epiftolary Compofitions. They 
will likewife find great Utility, by fonie 
Times throwing Verfe into Profe, and re- - 
ducing Frofe to harmonious Numbers. 
The deeper to imprint what he has heard, 
let each Boy repeat it, either to yourfelves 
or to others. Towards Night let him di- 
geft Ibme curious, pertinent R^atter, which 
next Morning he is to give an Account of 
to his Mailer. 

I N the mean Time, the Mind is to be 
relaxed, and Labour to be mix'd with Di- 
verfions ; but fuch Diverfions as may be- 
come a Gentleman, and a Man of Letters. 
Pleafure is to mingle even with Study itfelf, 
that the Boy may think Learning rather an 
Amufement than a Toil. Particular Care 
is to be taken not to hurt the Genius of 
a Boy, by overftretching it, nor to fatigue 
him by too long Leffons. Both Extreams 
are hurtful. 



Of 
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Of the Eighth Glass; 

Lastly, When the YiDuths havej 
by fuch Exercifes, attain'd to fome Know- 
ledge of the Language^ let them then pro^ 
cced to arrive to the higher Rules of Gram- 
mar, fuch as the Figures, as they are laid 
down by Donatus ; Falla^ upon Elegance ; 
and feveral ancient Writers, who treat upon 
the Latin Tonguev In reading thofe Works* 
we particularly I'ccommended to you to en- 
deavour to make yourfelves Matters of every 
Paf&ge requiring immediate Explanation; 
As for Inftance, fuppofing you are to give 
the Plan of one of Terences Comedies^ 
you are to preface it with a fhort Account 
of the Authcw's Life, his Genius, land his 
Manner of Writing, You are next to ex- 
plain both the Pleafure and Profit that at- 
tends the reading of Comedies. You are 
next, in a clear, but fuccinft Manner,, to 
explain the Signification, and Etymology of 
the Word, to give a Summary of the Fa- 
ble^ and an exatSt Defcription of the Na:^ 
ture of the Vorfe. You are then to eonftrue 
it iij. its natural Order. Lq/ily^ You are 
Carefully to mark out to your Pupils every 
ftrikihg Elegance of Stile, every antiquatea 
Expreffion, every thing that is new, every^ 
grecicifed Turn, every thing that is o\y- 
fcure, every Etymology, Derivation, of 
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Compofition, that may arife ; whatever igf 
harfh or confufed in the Arrangement of the 
Sentence. You are to mark every Ortho- 
graphy, every Figure, every graceful Orna- 
ment of Stile, every rhetorical Flourifh^ 
whatever is proverbial, all Paflages that 
ought to be imitated, and all that ought 
not. 

Besides, you are to take care in 
School that your Pupils fpeak as corredUy 
as poflible ^ you are to applaud the Excel- 
lent, and you are to mend the Ihcorrcft. 
Sometimes you ought, in the Englijh Lan- 
guage, to tnrow out a fliort Ground- Work 
for an Eflay j but let it be fomewhat that is 
elegant. Lajilyy If you pleafe, you are to 
lay before them certain Ihort Rules, by 
which they may more conveniently handle 
the Subjedt affign'd them. 

When in your School your Students arc 
tindtur'd with fuch Ground- Works of Learn- 
ing, they will foon give eminent Proofs of 
what great Importance it is to have their 
tender Years form'd by the beft Maitcrs. 
In the mean while, do you perfevere in 
adorning the Country, to which you owe fo 
much, by the moft liberal Studies. 
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